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PREFACE 

To mark the occasion of the Preparatory Asian Regional Con¬ 
ference of the I.L.O., held at New Delhi in 1947 , the Labour Bureau 
brought out a symposium highlighting the problems of labour in 
India. New Delhi was again the venue of the Fourth Asian Regional 
Conference in 1957 . The intervening decade was an eventful period 
for India as well as other countries of the Region. Such countries, 
including India, as had attained political freedom, were engaged 
during the period in the struggle to solve their most pressing social 
and economic problems. It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that 
the Labour Bureau again thought of bringing out another symposium, 
bringing to the fore front some important current problems. How¬ 
ever, the number of articles included therein was small in view of the 
short time available for the purpose. The volume was mainly circulat¬ 
ed to the delegates to the Fourth Asian Regional Conference and was 
not published for sale to the public. It has since been considered 
desirable to publish the same for public sale. The opportunity has been 
taken to include certain other articles by experts on labour problems 
which were published in various issues of the Indian Labour Gazette. 
This will broaden the scope of the volume and will, it is expected add 
to its utility. 

I am highly indebted to the experts for their valuable contribu¬ 
tions. My grateful thanks are also due to the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment for their permission to publish the volume and to the 
Government of India Press, Simla, for bringing it out in a short time. 

The views expressed in the articles are those of the authors 
and the Government of India does not take any responsibility for 
them. 


Labour Bureau, A. M. LORENZO, 

Simla : Director. 

The 28th September 1959. 
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SETTLEMENT OP INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

Shaotilal Shah* 

The methods of settlement of industrial disputes between employers 
and employees have been evolved by a long process extending over years and 
by methods devised from time to time as the need arose. At one time, the theory 
of sanctity of contract of service held the field. The worker could, of course, 
absent himself from work but that was treated not as a right to withhold labour 
nor as a right to dispose of one’s labour but as a breach of contract. Conse¬ 
quently, trade unions which brought about strikes were sued for procuring 
breach of contract and had to pay damages. They were also sued for civil cons¬ 
piracy to procure breach of contract which is a tort in law. It is not proposed 
here to go into the history of development of legislation in protection of the right 
to strike. 

In this article it is proposed to examine the various methods of settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes brought into use from time to time and try to assess 
their comparative merits. 

There was a time when law did not protect labour against economic exploi¬ 
tation and there was no method whereby labour could resist such exploitation. 
They, therefore, formed their unions, raised small funds, resorted to collective 
bargaining and, almost as a last resort, resorted to strike as the last weapon. If 
a legal remedy could have helped them in those days, perhaps, they would have 
preferred that procedure than that of trial of strength resulting in strikes and 
lock-outs. Unfortunately in those early days of Industrial Revolution there 
was no legislature as we know it, nor was there any democratic election whereby 
labour could make its voice heard and get its grievances redressed. The executive 
was neither responsible nor responsive. The judiciary would only move in terms 
of contract and other civil and criminal laws. Labour in those days found the 
doors barred against itself for remedying its grievances by any democratic 
action. It was, in these circumstances, that it evolved the weapon of strikes. 
The right to strike on failure of an attempt at collective bargaining was thus a 
hard earned right. Workers have, therefore, cherished this right which they 
have earned after many trials and tribulations. This method of resolving labour 
disputes led to two welcome consequences. The first and the most important 
was that it created solidarity within labour. It also made them realise that the 
hard bargaining may lead either to a break of the negotiations with an inevitable 
strike leading to economically disastrous consequences to the workers. It may 
result in an agreement, which though ostensibly in the .interest of labour, may, 
ultimately ruin the industry, leading to its closure and consequent unemploy¬ 
ment. While, therefore, their leaders bargained hard, they tried to avoid both 
these consequences. On the side of the employers they had either to close the 
factory and to declare a lock-out and to face a loss of profits or they had to 
yield to the workers’ demands consistently with the interests of the industry. 
Collective bargaining, therefore, put into both sides, certain economic fears as 
to the immediate and remote consequences. Hence the benefits asked for 
-and given were within the economic capacity of the nation, the industry and the 

♦Minister for Labour and Law, Bombay State. 
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particular concern. The workers also learnt to link up their own prosperity 
with that of the industry and had to care for the industry’s capacity to pay, 
as otherwise, they may bring about ruin to themselves. In addition to the sense 
of solidarity this also created a sense of responsibility amongst the trade unions 
and their members . Collective bargaining and the right to strike and lockout 
thus came to be the major and perhaps the only weapon known to the workers 
all over the world and it remained as the premier weapon in the armoury of 
labour for decades. 

In India, there was no labour legislation relating to industrial disputes till 
1920 and the early legislation did not provide for arbitration cither voluntary or 
compulsory. There was provision for conciliation and half-hearted attempts 
were made to settle disputes by conciliation. There being no other sanction the 
conciliation machinery was not as well or as fully utilised as it deserved to he . 
When the Trade Disputes Act was passed in 1929, it provided for a Court of 
Inquiry and a Board of Conciliation. The function of a Court of Inquiry was 
merely to ascertain facts and to submit a report leaving it thereafter to the 
public, the Government, the industry or labour to take such action as it con¬ 
sidered appropriate. Some courts of inquiry were appointed but since their 
function was so limited, they hardly touched the fringe of the dispute. In fact, 
this was a method of minimum interference in the dispute. 

The next stage was conciliation. Here the Government created a machinery 
and appointed officers who brought parties together and tried to bring about a 
settlement acceptable to both. This machinery, therefore, showed a greater 
interest and more active participation in the settlement of disputes than the 
Courts of Inquiry. The conciliation machinery, however, did not prove effective. 

It presumed that the parties were willing to settle and were amenable to reason. 
There was, however, no remedy against obstinacy or reliance on economic 
strength irrespective^ the merits of the dispute. 

It is to be noted that both these types of Government's interest in industrial 
disputes operate only after a dispute comes into existence. The question arose 
whether it would not be better to take steps for the prevention of disputes rather 
than to try to settle them after they arose. This idea was put into a legislative 
form in the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, when Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 
the present Minister for Planning, Labour and Employment, Government of 
India, was the Parliamentary Secretary in charge of Labour in Bombay. This 
Act tried to anticipate the disputes before friction arose, tried to bring about 
settlements at a very early stage and incidentally controlled and regulated 
strikes. The measure was bitterly attacked as being anti-labour and being a 
restraint of the fundamental right to strike. Time, however, has shown the 
wisdom of this measure and a large part of it has now been incorporated in the 
Central legislation by an amendment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 

The way in which avoidance of disputes was sought to be achieved was 
something like this. For day to day and routine matters, standing orders were 
evolved and they were made statutory. Breaches of the standing orders could 
be remedied by a Court of Law. In other matters not of a routine nature, it was 
provided that a notice of change must be given by the party seeking a change 
in any industrial matter. Labour had to give such notice in every case and: 
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industry had to do so in certain important matters only. Then, there was pro¬ 
vision for negotiation and settlement and failing a settlement, the employer 
could enforce a change and the workers could resort to a strike. A large number 
of small points of doubt or difficulty and possible friction were avoided by this 
pre-examination by parties sitting together. Then, there was provision in the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act for voluntary reference to arbitration and the 
Act also provided that Government may refer to arbitration certain matters 
in some specified circumstances. 

During these proceedings, a strike was prohibited and was made illegal. 
A change in an industrial matter without notice was also made illegal. A strike 
during negotiations was also made illegal. This was a subject of attack and con¬ 
troversy, sometimes by those who, on purely theoretical grounds, felt that the 
hard earned right to strike was being curtailed or taken away; sometimes by 
those who, for various reasons, did not mind strikes; and by some others, who 
delighted in the leadership and the kudos which came in their way when large 
masses of people followed and applauded them. 

Then came the War and one of the rules made under the Defence of India 
Act provided for compulsory adjudication. After the termination of the War, 
the Industrial Disputes Act was amended so as to provide for compulsory 
adjudication. It made a distinction between industries which were declared or 
could be notified as public utilities and other industries. In the case of a public 
utility service, there must be 14 days’ notice of a stike or lockout. On such 
notice being given, Government was bound to take the dispute into conciliation 
and thereafter it was bound to refer it to adjudication unless the dispute was 
frivolous or vexatious or it was inexpedient to do so. 

Tn other industries, it was left to the Government to take a dispute into 
conciliation and to refer it to adjudication or not. These provisions enabling 
Government to refer disputes to adjudication without the consent or despite 
the opposition of one or both parties was also a subject of criticism, particu¬ 
larly, because Government could prohibit strikes in cases where the disputes 
were referred to adjudication and strikes during the pendency of conciliation or 
adjudication were made illegal. 

In my opinion, the policy underlying this legislation was evolved to suit the 
condition of labour and the economic conditions of the country. Economy of 
the Indian Nation cannot stand the strain of a long drawn struggle between capi¬ 
tal and labour as it could involve loss of production. A more cogent ground, 
however, is that Indian Labour is not sufficiently well organized nor has it the 
strength to lead a strike to a successful conclusion. There has been hardly any 
strike in India which has succeeded on the strength of labour. A few strikes may 
have succeeded either due to public sympathy or Government intervention but 
by and large strikes in India have not succeeded on account of weakness in the 
organisation of labour. 

An important point to consider is whether a trial of strength is a proper 
way for a settlement of disputes. 

Is it better that the stronger of the two parties should win or Is it better 
that the party which has justice or right on its side should win? A trial of 
strength may not necessarily lead to the success of the party which Is in the 
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right. Such a. party may fail perhaps because of its weakness irraapective of 
any defect in or the rightness of its cause. What then is the method whereby 
we can ensure success to the Bight or achieve justice and see that the truth 
triumphs? Obviously a party to the dispute is not qualified to decide what is 
right or who is right. The obvious course is an arbitration by persons nominated 
by each party with an umpire in the case of disagreement between the arbitra¬ 
tors. 

This was the technique which Gandhiji evolved and applied during his 
leadership of labour when he intervened in an industrial dispute between texitle 
labour of Ahmedabad and the inillowners in the year 1918 . Labour which was 
disorganized at the time was resisting a cut in wages. Gandhiji was resisting a 
cut but he demanded only that the matter be left to arbitration and the award 
accepted by both parties. He assumed leadership of labour and fought on their 
side on the basis that the matter be referred to arbitration. In other words, not 
on the footing that the labour was necessarily or always right, but that the 
employers were refusing to have the justice of their case examined by an inde¬ 
pendent Tribunal. In other words, his attitude always was not that the demand 
of the workers should be granted, but that both parties should agree to arbitra¬ 
tion of their demands and the refusal to agree to an arbitration was the cause of 
his further action. If, however, the arbitrators gave a decision, he was always pre¬ 
pared to accept it irrespective whether the decision was favourable or not. All 
this, however, assumes that the parties are willing to refer a dispute to arbitra¬ 
tion. The Law of Arbitration in India and in England provides that if there 
is a subsisting arbitration agreement, the Court appoints arbitrators in certain 
cases. There are provisions also to enforce the award. What would happen, 
however, if there was no subsisting agreement for arbitration in case of dis¬ 
putes between Capital and Labour? The law, therefore, provides that the parties 
may, by agreement, refer the case to an arbitrator of their choice. This was 
provided in the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and later on in the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act. The latter Act provides for the establishment of Industrial 
Tribunals and gives powers to them t o decide matters referred to them by consent 
of parties or by the Government. Even this latter part has been attacked as 
an encroachment on the right to strike. I am of the view and submit that if 
we once accept the principle that a decision by an independent party is pre¬ 
ferable to a trial of strength, that no party can be a judge in its own cause, 
that it is the truth or justice that should prevail and not might or in other words, 
if we accept the principle that Right is Might and reject the principle of Might 
being the Right, one must accept the necessary consequence viz., the compul¬ 
sory arbitration. 

It may be mentioned that in all civil disputes between the subjects of a 
State, Government sets up courts which administer civil justice and in all dis¬ 
putes between the State and the citizen, the matter goes either to a civil court 
or to a court of criminal justice. We have been so accustomed to the existence of 
these courts that we hardly ever think that parties in civil disputes are being 
compelled to resort to these courts and are not allowed to decide their disputes 
by a trial of strength. And yet when it comes to industrial disputes, the same 
objections being raised. 
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I am firmly of the view, therefore, that industrial arbitration satisfies sound 
canons of justice and is a practical proposition from the point of view of national 
economy. India has accepted this method of settlement of industrial disputes 
and has been benefited thereby. 

I am not, however, unaware of certain drawbacks of this method. The 
parties to the dispute do not try to understand each other’s point of view and do 
not develop the spirit of give and take. The parties hardly realize the justice 
of a demand, knowing that there is a Court which will ultimately decide the issue. 
Unreasonableness and obstinacy are to some extent encouraged. I may also 
concede that the goodwill which is generated as a result of a settlement by 
agreement between the parties is not generated in consequence of a decision 
given by an Industrial Court. To that extent, labour and capital instead of 
coming nearer, remain apart. The decision of the Court does not create within 
them a psychological satisfaction as being a decision of their own making and 
leaves a feeling in their minds that they have to accept it because it is imposed. 
The psychological satisfaction, therefore, is not equal to that resulting from a 
negotiated settlement. There is also a danger that the judges acting on industrial 
tribunals may be misinformed or misled and may come to conclusions which are 
not conducive to industrial peace. This may be due to the fact that they are 
accustomed to decide civil disputes between parties according to the existing 
law of contract but not accustomed to make new contracts. Their action, there¬ 
fore, tends to be conservative or they are apt to err on the side of unreality or 
liberality. Their decisions may have consequences which they, as judges, may 
not realise and may, in some cases, even lead to consequences which, had they 
known, they would have avoided. One reason may be that unlike the bargaining 
parties, they are not responsible for the ultimate financial or industrial conse¬ 
quences of their decisions. 

The only remedy would seem to be to appoint as arbitrators not merely 
judicial persons but persons who have experience of industry i.e., both manage¬ 
ment and labour. It is from this point of view that Wag *. Boards are of use. 
The Wage Boards under the Bombay Industrial Relations .Act composed of equal 
representatives of employers and employees with independent persons have 
yielded excellent results. Very high percentage of cases have been settled 
before the Wage Boards and in cases where awards had to bo given by the 
Wage Board, they have been examined from the point of view of labour and 
industry. They are represented on these boards and there is no bias on either 
side because independent persons see to it that no undue pull is exercised. 

On the whole, therefore, I would prefer setting up of industrial tribunals 
with representatives of labour and management and an independent person at 
the head. I trust that as we grow a keener sense of justice, a system adopted in 
India will be accepted in other countries also. 



HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY IN INDIA 

V. K. R. Menon* 

On pa"© 586 of tlie l.lue hook of the Second Five-Year Plan, there is a sen¬ 
tence which reads: “Continuation of the work on productivity studies .... 

will form another activity of this Institute [Central Labour Institute]. In the 
«eu of words and figure* of the Plan, these 14 words Jjanliv see in Mgmheant. 
T/ieiv importance iii*tbe context of India's bid to industrialise is, however, not 
so insignificant. The word 'Frovluctwhy ' though not new in industrially 
advanced counted, has been gaining currency fa^t in India since the IJLO.’s 
Productivity Mission under its programme of technical assistance started 
working in 1952. 

This article is divided into two parts. In the first part, I give a genera] 
idea of “Productivity”, in order that it may be better appreciated by all 
concerned, and in the second is a brief account of the work of the LL.O. produc¬ 
tivity teams in India. Tlie choice of this particular subject was mine and the 
main reason for my choosing this from a variety of other topics was that I felt 
there were still some misgivings on this subject in some quarters due to lack of 
full information rather than anything else. .At least on two occasions. I also 
found from personal experience, that the misgivings were dispelled when the. 
position was explained in full. 

I 

What is Productivity? 


In its broadest and most fundamental sense, the problem of increasing 
productivity may be described as the problem of making a more efficient use 
of all resources of production—of using them to produce as many goods and 
services as possible, of the kinds most wanted by purchasers, at the lowest 
possible real cost; a matter of combining, in the most efficient ways, available 
amounts of the various types of labour, capital and natural resources, so as to 
produce the most useful collection of finished goods and services. 


Measurement of Productivity 

In principle, productivity should be measured as the relation of “output” 
to “input”. In practice, measurement of output is difficult while it is almost 
impossible to measure input of all kinds, there being no method of adding up 
units of labour, capital and natural resources which are used up. The usual 
procedure, in practice therefore, is to find out the relation of output to one of" 
the more important factors of production, viz., labour, capital or land. One can 
then arrive at the productivity of labour, capital or land. Thus the producti¬ 
vity of labour in a particular industry or undertaking may be measured by 
dividing the output of that industry or undertaking by the labour input in the 
industry or plant. 

In the case of “labour productivity”, input is usually measured in terms 
of man-hours of labour. But since labour of all types, without distinction as ta 
skill, experience and responsibility, is lumped together, this concept naturally 


* Director, International Labour Office, Iniia Branch, Now Delhi. 
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involves certain inaccuracies. It cannot take account of tlie various levels of 
efficiency in an hour of labour. Increased effort on the part of workers, or their 
efforts in combination with other resources thus tend to become blurred. 

The concept of 4 ‘labour productivity” cannot indicate the specific con¬ 
ation made by labour as a factor of production either. It can be a measure 
ral efficiency only. 

j; must be noted here that the concept of labour productivity cannot be 
Efied too far, at least in underdeveloped countries. Since changes in capital 
Sipment can make so much difference in labour productivity, in a bid to 
labour productivity, a country may import latest plant and machinery 
fiand thus use up resources which may be required more urgently elsewhere. 
Moreover, since in underdeveloped countries labour is more plentiful, and the 
problems of unemployment and underemployment require more urgent solution, 
the stress must be laid on the productivity of land or capital, which are scarce. 

Whether productivity is measured in terms of land, labour or capital, the 
principal aim is to maximise, 'production with available resources in a way that it 
does not lead to social or economic distress anywhere and the programme of 
productivity fits in with the overall plans of development of a country. 

Some Misconceptions about Productivity 
Some people, particularly workers, are allergic t o the word “productivity”. 
When this word is mentioned, the very first reaction is “bigger woikloads, 
greater effort, to swell the millowners* profits’*. Scientific productivity methods 
do not lead to any such results and this att itude to productivity is a miscon¬ 
ception, which must be dispelled from the workers’ minds by responsible trade 
union leaders. If anything, the programme of work study and similar techniques 
which are designed to facilitate more efficient work, result in less fatigue to 
workers by savings in time and movements. 

The second objection that ‘‘productivity” methods may lead to displace¬ 
ment of workers is more valid and it is here that one should recognise that what 
is good for one country cannot be automatically transhipped to another country 
where conditions are substantially different. That the I.L.O. Mission was quick 
to discover this will be seen when I deal with the specific work done in India. 

As regards the misconception that managements alone stand to gain from 
higher productivity, it must be said that all impartial advocates of productivity 
emphasise agreement between representatives of management and workers 
before productivity methods are introduced in an undertaking or industry. 
This gives ample opportunity for settling in advance, among others, the impor¬ 
tant question of how the fruit of increased productivity is to be distributed; not 
merely between the employer and workers but the consumer as well—cheaper 
products mean expansion in sales, demand for more products and greater em¬ 
ployment. 

Why is Productivity Important? 

Productivity is important because this is the only way to industrial 
progress and rising living standards. There are three ways in which the resources 
necessary for raising living standards may be made available. 
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First, wages may be raised and the amount spent on social service increased 
at the expense of recipients of other income. Secondly, where there is less than 
full employment, manpower resources may be fully utilised to increase wealth. 
Thirdly, total output may be increased by securing a larger output per unit of 
resources already in employment—that is, by raising productivity. 

All three sources of improvement are vital to progress. Provided it is not 
accompanied by a fall in employment, an increase in productivity means always 
an increase in output. And, provided it is not accompanied by a more unequal 
distribution of income, or by a reduction in dignity of labour or in the enjoy¬ 
ment of work, this increase of output must always bring an increase in welfare. 

Productivity and the Standard of Living 

It is a commonplace now that workers 1 living standards are in the long run 
fairly closely related to the level and growth of productivity. Workers’ wages are 
highest in the countries with highest productivity, and so higher productivity 
is the key to higher living standards. 

Higher productivity always creates the opportunity for improving the 
standard of living. It does not automatically and inevitably yield such improve¬ 
ment, at least in the short run. If success is to be assured or to be reasonably 
certain, some conditions have to be fulfilled as necessary pre-requisites. 

The most essential of these conditions are:— 

(a) that there should be the fullest possible consultation and co-opera¬ 
tion between employers and workers in the application of measures 
to raise productivity; 

(b) that the benefits of higher productivity should be fairly distributed; 

(c) that effective action should be taken to ensure that higher produc¬ 

tivity does not lead to unemployment; 

(d) that higher productivity should be sought by means which only 
require of workers a speed and intensity of work which they can 
maintain without increased fatigue, strain or risk to health or 
safety; if the technical conditions of production are such as to make 
extreme simplification essential positive steps should be taken to 
maintain the interest of workers in their jobs. 

Productivity and Employment 

There is no evidence that unemployment tends to be greatest in the 
countries in which productivity has increased most rapidly, and no reason to 
expect that vigorous action to raise productivity will give rise to general unemp¬ 
loyment especially as it is in expanding industries that the opportunities for 
increasing productivity are usually greatest. Most of the world’s more highly 
industrialised countries have experienced relatively little unemployment since 
the war, and most people would agree that if a threat of widespread un-employ¬ 
ment should recur in these countries, it would not be because of measures taken 
to increase productivity but because of other factors making for depression 
which it would be even harder to combat in an economy with low productivity 
than in an economy with high productivity. Nevertheless economic progress 
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does change the nature of employment opportunities and does from time to 
time make particular groups of workers redundant in particular occupations 
and places. 

As regards the problem of redundancy, a team of experts on productivity 
in manufacturing industries which met in Geneva in December 1952 concluded 
that measures should be taken, in accordance, where possible, with agreed 
procedures, to keep to a minimum the number of workers who may lose their 
jobs and to assist the re-employment of displaced workers. Such measures 
should include— 

(i) advance planning by employers of changes in industrial processes or 

equipment, and advance notification of displacements expected 
to result therefrom; consideration should also be given to reducing 
or suspending new recruitment with a view to retaining redundant 
workers until sufficient jobs become available for them as the result 
of normal labour turnover; 

(ii) the granting by employers of preference to displaced workers in 
the filling of vacancies, with due regard to efficiency, good conduct 
and security; 

(in) the provision, where appropriate, of vocational guidance, training 
and retraining facilities; 

(iv) measures to promote the geographical mobility of labour, such as, 
where appropriate, removal grants and programmes for the cons¬ 
truction of workers’ houses. 

A comprehensive scheme of unemployment insurance or unemployment 
assistance can also play an important part in alleviating hardship, and in 
taking the sting out of the criticism that measures for productivity lead to 
unemployment. 

Having said all this, 1 am realistic enough to understand that large scale 
intensive measures for increased productivity have, so far, been undertaken 
only in countries in the West which have no problem of acute unemployment. 
Nor could I deny that in India and other countries in Asia where a large degree 
of unemployment is ‘chronic’, this aspect requires very serious consideration 
in regard to measures contemplated for increase in productivity. We cannot 
take a complacent view that any displacement arising out of measures of in¬ 
creased productivity will be looked after by the new demands in new or ex¬ 
panding industries. A more definite calculated assurance should be forthcoming 
that such measures will not worsen the unemployment situation. It is only fair 
to add that all reasonable employers in India, have by and large, accepted this 
position. That the I.L.O. missions recognised this no less will be seen later on. 

Productivity and Conditions ox Work 

In the minds of many workers measures to raise productivity have become 
identified with measures to speed-up work and increase work loads. This identi¬ 
fication, for which faulty application by some managements of techniques to 
nose productivity must be held partly responsible, is most unfortunate for it 
is not primarily by calling upon workers to make greater efforts that productivity 
eon be increased. 
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In this connection I might say a few words here regarding work study. 
This is the name given to the scientific methods of fact finding analysis and 
deduction applied in finding out a workers’ output by taking into account the 
layout, equipment, materials, process, machine speeds and feeds, working 
conditions, the quality and all other relevant and significant details affecting 
output. Such a study also contributes to improved efficiency. It draws attention 
to unnecessary, ineffective or wasteful procedures and operations which need 
to be eliminated or to be improved up to the highest level of efficiency permitted 
by the technical characteristics of the plant concerned. At the same time it 
provides a basis for the measurement of machine performance and labour effort 
with a view to the planning and control of production at the most effective and 
economical levels in terms of defined standards of output and time. 

If this is the pattern of measures for higher productivity, then the general 
feeling that these measures make the operatives work harder has obviously 
no basis. It may be added that work study comprises two complementary 
techniques: (a) method study, and (b) work measurement. Method study can 
lead to improvements in the layout of factories and workplaces and in the design 
of equipment, to a better working environment, simplification of work and 
reduction in fatigue, andean thus result in better utilisation of materials, equip¬ 
ment and manpower. Work measurement can lead to improved planning and 
control of production and to more efficient manning of plant; can provide 
indices of labour performance; and can serve as a basis for control of labour 
costs and, in appropriate conditions, for systems of payment by results. 

Low productivity m underdeveloped countries is due in part not only to 
low wages but to a generally low standard of working conditions. A scientific 
search for improved methods of production will generally result in improved 
conditions but there is need, in any programme for raising productivity for 
safeguards to ensure that higher productivity is not sought bv unscientific 
methods which require of workers greater speed of work or a heavier workload 
than they can perform without strain, dangers or undue fatigue. 


Role of Managements 

In eonntries like the United States where productivity is very hi«h "re it 
eredit is due to managements which take the lead iu the introduction ’of new 
measuies and in the creation of the necessary climate. Managements have to 
be energetic and receptive to new ideas. They can make or mar the chances of 
success of productivity measures by taking the workers into confidence and 
enlisting their co-operation or otherwise creating hostility at the outset 4 lot 
depends on personnel policies and those who are responsible for personnel ad¬ 
ministration and personnel relations. Correct policies followed as re^rdsbbour 
management co-operation can go a long way in ensuring success. 

Managements have also to pay special attention to technical training 
and practical skill m supervision. Methods used in the United States foS 
purpose include visits to other companies, the organisation of technical m^ti™ 
and management conferences, distribution of reading li sts * g * 

bulletins, group meeting., job ro«i„n, .ttondouoo'S ndl^ 
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courses at universities, committee assignments, and even multiple management 
plans (the appointment of junior boards which are given responsibility for 
handling certain problems). 

The introduction of Training Within Industry (T.W.I.) programme can 
also play an important part in improving the quality of supervision and thus 
bringing about higher productivity. 

Attitude of Trade Unions 

Trade Unions can play a notable part in making measures for productivity 
successful. Higher productivity is the principal means of raising living standards 
and the workers cannot afford to be indifferent or hostile to any measures 
■designed to achieve it. There is also the need for trade, unions to recognise 
that for expansion in industry and competition in foreign markets, better 
quality goods should he available at minimum cost. Co-operation between 
management and workers is necessary for the success of these measures in the 
undertaking and at the level of the industry. From the workers’ side this co¬ 
operation can be effective if trade*, unions adopt proper attitude and give correct 
lead to their members. Much depends, of course, on the manner in which 
managements set about affecting changes. Resistance to change is there in 
human nature. This resistance lias to be appreciated and overcome, and this 
can be done only by joint efforts of management and trade unions. When the 
right approach is made bv management, therefore, there should be the right 
response from trade unions. 

The most important point from the workers’ angle is that of ‘‘security” 
of service. But even on this point trade unions have to appreciate the position 
correctly. Perhaps this question of “security” was very ably put in the Report 
of the Director-General of the I.L.O. to the 33rd session of the International 
Labour Conference: 

If “security” is interpreted to mean security that no worker will ever 
lose his present job, the two things are quite evidently incompatible. 
A highly productive economy is an economy which responds rapidly 
and efficiently to changes in needs and in the conditions of supply 
and production; in which improved techniques of production and 
management are grasped and applied as soon as they become known 
and available. In short, a highly productive economy is essentially 
a dynamic economy; an economy offering security of continued 
employment for all workers in their present jobs would be static 
in the last degree. If, however, “security” is interpreted to mean 
confidence that society will continue to need, and to pay for, 
the services of all who can contribute to the work of production, 
and will take pains to make sure that those who can no longer be 
employed in their present jobs will be fitted to contribute in other 
ways, then high productivity and security are not merely not 
incompatible; security in this sense is a necessary condition for 
maximum productivity. 

Other very important considerations are wages and other conditions of 
work in a mill or a factory, and the distribution of the gains from higher pro¬ 
ductivity.,These can be settled by collective bargaining. In these the unions 
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should reco gnise the need for improved methods and increased output, and 
agree to co-operate with the management for educating its members regarding 
the need for new methods, changes and improvements. 

n 

Work, of I.L.O. Productivity Teams in India 

On a request from the Government of India, the I.L.O. provided a team 
of Productivity experts, which started working in December 1952. The assign¬ 
ment oi this t eam consisted in showing how productivity and the earnings of 
viotVeTsmlndianindustTy couidiieTaiaecV^y the application, in selected plants, 
of modem techniques of work study and plant organisation, and, in addition, 
where appropriate, by the introduction of suitable systems of payment by 
results. 

This team split into two groups, one working in the textile mills in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and the other hi certain units of engineering industry in Cal¬ 
cutta. They demonstrated to the managements and trade union leaders that, 
given adequate supervision, with the same plant and equipment, the existing 
staff can secure important improvements in productivity even after a compara¬ 
tively short and incomplete training in productivity study techniques. 

Iu an interim report submitted in March 1953 to the Ministry of Labour, 
the team gave facts and figure,s to show increases in productivity. 

The following table shows a few typical examples of increases obtained 
by the team iu the engineering industries: - 


i 


Job 

No. of men 
employed 
in new 
method 

Procedure 

Increase in 
productivity 

1. Assembly of fan parts . 

6 

Layout Study to achieve flow 
production. 

17% 

2. Metal Chipping . 

8. Metal (3rinding . 

4. Sand Blasting 

► 30 j 

Quality Study 

Method Study leading to 
elimination of hand transport 
and using gravity flow. 

Man and Machine Study 

* 

Departmental 
increase 78% 

5. Box Making 

0 

Product simplification and 
standardisation; and Shop 
Layout. 

31%t 

6. Assembly of 3A Fuse . 


Method Study 

105% 

7. Straining Screw . 

Approx 12 

Product Study . 

116% 

8. Metal Trimming . 

2 

Machine Study . 

12-5% 


Notes: ^Material rejected reduced from 37% to 26*9%. 

•(•Number of box sizes reduced from over 100 to 10. 
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Besides, beneficial results were attained as regards labour relations, 
material utilisation, and work in progress. The improvement in industrial rela¬ 
tions, in the team’s view, was largely due to the humane and sympathetic 
approach of the properly trained Study Man, which led to improvement of 
working conditions and better supervision. 

The table given below shows t ypical results attained in the textile 
industry:— 


Job 

JY< »ecdure 

Increase in pro¬ 
ductivity achieved 

l. Stent ering 

Reorganising oi \\«>rk ..... 

12-5% 

2. Calendering . 

1 Improved Method . . . . . i 

Mill a :<a% 

Mill J> 33% 

2. Winding 

Reorganisation and improvement oi work ! 
methods and equipment. j 

Mill R 20- 7°;, 

Mine 14% ' 

•}. Carding 

j 

Process Siudv . . . . . . t 

i 

10- 17% according 
to counts. 

r>. Drawing 

Duality <-ontr«>i on previous processes and im- ! 
proved mat-hine maintenance. 1 

i 

Mill A 20% 

Mill J) 13% 

Mill C (>%, 


The engineering team which undertook productivity improvement work 
in five firms stated in the final report, that productivity could most effectively 
be increased in three main ways: - 

(1) by making better use of existing equipment—-as for instance 
reducing machine idle time; 

(2) by making more effective use of material -for instance by using 

local products instead of imported raw materials or by reducing 
press tools scrap and also rising it for productive processes; or by 
laying out production to avoid storages between operations and 
processes, so reducing the volume of work in process; 

(3) by making more effective use of labour—for instance by providing 
better workplaces, in order to decrease the amount of heavy or 
ineffective work, and by improving co-operation between workers 
and their supervisors. 


The following table given by the team is intended to indicate t lie type of 
results that may be expected from productivity studies in Indian factories:— 




! 

Cost of Operation 

Product, 

Operation 

| Type of Product ivity 
| Study 

By Old 
Method 

By New 
Method 

Straining Screw 

S.S.N.P. 

2 Amp. fuse . 

Clamp for POT . 

All manufacturing 
operations. 

Assembly . . 

All manufacturing 
operations. 

1 Manufacturing 
methods. 

Motion Study 

Manufacturing 

methods. 

Rs. 3 • Sr> per 

screw 

Iis. 233 per 
1000 

Rs. 207 per 
100 

Rs. 1 01 per 
screw 

Rs. 48 per 
1000 

Rs. 137 per 

i 100 


M ! P481 DofLB—3 
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"Product 

1 

\ Operate >n 

| 

1 

l Type ol Productivity 
j Study 

1 

| <‘"st of Operation 

1 j .. 

1 Uv Old | By AVvv 

I Method / Mr th od 

Bracket attachment 

• All manufacturing 

.Manufacturing 

1 Us. 100 per 

It h. 140 per 

terminal finale. 

• *j>era(i« »ns. 

methods. 

100 

100 

Sleeve Twister 

All manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Rs. 21 ■ 1 per 

Its. 14 1) per 

Packing cases— 

operations. 

methods. 

S.T. 

s.t. 

i. rectangular 

Sawing arid assembl¬ 

Method and Motion 

n«. 20-U-10 

Its. 22-4-3 

it. circular 

ing. 

Study. 

Rs. 13-10-0 

Its. 0 12-10 

Alu mini um i i igots 

Unloading from 

Method and Motion 

Km. 55 per 

Km. 25 per 


wagon sorting, trans¬ 
porting and storing. 

Study. 

wagon load 
(20 tons) 

wagon load 


Fettling 

Methods Study 

130/1000 

03/1000 


Filing . 

Machine Study 




(jJ rin ding 

Methods Study 

Rs\ 3/100 

X a rums/J 00 


The work of the first Productivity Mission would appear to have proved 
that— 


1) work study techniques can be applied in India with marked success 
in raising output; 

(2) work study techniques, properly applied, can improve industrial 

relations, although this result is dependent on a human and sympa¬ 
thetic approach by work study men and supervisors; training in 
work study must therefore emphasise the need for such an approach; 

(3) substantial increases in productivity can be achieved without capital 

investment; 

(4) the improvement of working conditions is a highly important factor 

in raising productivity, and can often, by itself, lead to large 
increases; 

(5) work study can benefit workers by improving working conditions, 

reducing physical effort and leading to increased output, and higher 
wages. 

During the second phase of I.L.O/s technical assistance in the field of 
productivity, the main activities of the experts were (1) Visits to Calcutta and 
Jamshedpur, (2) Tripartite meetings under the chairmanship of State Ministers 
of Labour in order to spread the idea of productivity, (3) ‘‘Community-wide* * 
Project at Baroda, (4) Course for top management in Bangalore and (5) Work 
at the Transport Workshop of the Government of Bombay at Poona. 

Some of the results achieved at the Transport Workshop in Poona are 
given below:— 

Improved Lay-out and Output 

As a Tesult of improved lay-out, material handling and methods improve¬ 
ment, floor area in the machine shop for Manufacturing Section in 
Coach Shop was reduced from 33,600 sq. ft. to 23,600 sq. ft. and 
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output raised from two to four bus bodies per day. This meant, a 
saving of id s 2.00,000 which would have been required to provide 
more \v«)rking space. 

Reduction in Cost 

A case of reduction in cost by method improvement was the project 
for the changeover from bolt', and nut. construction to rivetted 
assembly in t he manufacture of Dodge body components. The 
savings in material costs due to this is Its. 12,812 for 100 sets. The 
production for the year 195(5-57 is expected to be approximately 
500 sets. Savings of about Rs. 00,000 will, therefore, be affected 
oil material costs alone. 

The following savings are expected through reorganisation and simplification 
of the stores system:— 

(a) Reduction of stocks of parts to about 50 per cent—over 10 million 

rupees. 

(b) Savings on interest on the above—Rs. 5,50,000 per year. 

(c) Savings on account of obsolescence and deterioration—Rs. h00,000 

per year. 

(d) Simplified system of documentation:— 

(i) savings in materials—over Rs. 7,000 per year. 

(//) savings in labour—over Rs. 5,600 per year. 

(c) Savings in oilier parts of purchasing and stores department. 


Benefit to Workers: Earnings and Better Conditions of Work 

An incentive bonus*scheme has been introduced to ensure that the benefits 
of the productivity increases achieved will be distributed so that all can share. 

Many operations resulting in fatigue have been made easy by changes m 
operation. 

Conclusion 


While the coverage of the two teams represented only a minute fraction 
of the industrial plants in the country, the results of these ‘pilot/ projects have 
been amply significant. The I.L.O. Mission put down even more forcefully than, 
anybody else that the problem in relation to underdeveloped countries where 
manpower is ample and capital scarce, should be treated quite differently from 
countries in the West where conditions are the reverse. The following observa¬ 
tions were made by the first Mission: 

“In India manpower is plentiful and capital is scarce; the application 
of techniques to rabe productivity must therefore be governed by 
the need to make the best use of the abundant human resources, 
and to avoid waste of capital in all its forms—not only equipment 
but human skills, not only foreign exchange but the whole physical 
fabric of industrial life. Emphasis must therefore be placed upon 
productivity improvements requiring little or no new investment 
and not involving retrenchment or increase in unemployment; many 
changes can actually reduce capital requirements in relation to 
output and, by broadening the opportunities and conditions for 
expansion, lead dirpnt.lv nr -- 
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-This is of particular importance it. view of the fact that pressure of 
population and chronic unemployment and under-employment 
dominate the economic life of the country, and create a strong and 
understandable opposition to any change which is believed likely 
to reduce the number of ]<>!>< 

YYutc f/f<‘ ///twyv /o/AtlTlL't/ /// fWJf'ftt't* ^ s ' obviOUS \\ liCU WO SCO thill none 
of the project# tried out hr the Missions resulted in any retrenchment. The 
greater emphases, u> w ill b<* obvious was to save on and improve in directions 
not involving displacement, of workers. Wherever work was undertaken, there 
was full eo-opmt ion from the workers and this was particularly marked in 
the ease of the Bombay State Transport which is the largest project undertaken, 
so far. 

As staled in the beginning, the Wan intends continuance of the work on 
productivity" studies hut 1 understand that this will he in a much more intensified 
form. I have no doubt in my own mind that successful results will bo forth¬ 
coming. The work done so far lias, at least, removed many initial misgivings. 
The following quotation from the Second Five-Year Plan is significant: 

“Increase in productivity does not necessarily involve installation of 
new machinery or greater exertion on the part of labour. Steps like 
better lay-out of plants, improvement in working conditions and 
training of workers could ensure increase in output without corres¬ 
pondingly increasing the strain on workers, and in some cases lead 
to increased output with reduced strain/ 5 

I suppose I am not revealing a secret in stating that these words were 
inserted after full discussion in the Labour Panel of the Planning Commission 
which includes representatives of employers and labour as well. As a member 
of the Panel, 1 had the opportunity of establishing the correctness of these 
statements by the facts and foldings of the I.L.O. Mission in India. If this article 
produces the same result in the minds of many others, my purpose in writing 
this would have been served. 



A FAIR DEAL FOR LABOUR 

Khandubhai K. Desai* 


A socialist society is our goal. The speed with which we are able to ensure 
'for the workers in factories, in fields and in other avocations, and their depen¬ 
dents, who constitute the bulk of any society, decent earnings and minimum 
and comfortable standards of working and living conditions will be the surest 
indication of the direction in which we are moving. Jt is true that our objective 
can be reached only through consistent and continuous efforts over a period of 
time. Even so, it is only fitting that we take stock of the situation from time to 
time, if only in order to avoid the shortcomings and pit-falls revealed by experi¬ 
ence. Nine years of political independence, though a very short time in the 
history of a vast country like ours, have provided us an opportunity to do 
something for tin* working classes. What we have done so far to provide a 
fair deal for labour and what our intentions are for the immediate future—these 
constitute the purport of this article. 

2. On the eve of the achievement of independence by this country the 
position was that except for a. few items of welfare legislation which had gradually 
found their wav into the Statute Book, there was no regular protective code 
of labour legislation. The Koval Commission on Labour appointed in 1920's 
had made a number of recommendations for improving the health, eDicicncy, 
working conditions and the standard of living of the working classes. A fraction 
of these recommendations had been given effect to but a majority of them were 
still in the stage of consideration when the Second World War broke out in 
EM9. The reasons for this slow development arc not far to seek. In the first 
place, the working classes, who arc vitally concerned, were poorly organised 
and inarticulate. Secondly, the Government of the day far from taking an active 
interest in the healthy industrialisation of the country was too engrossed in 
political pre-occupations to find time even to check gross abuses. However, 
the very considerable expansion in the industrial sphere caused by the Second 
World War led to a measure of consolidation of labour and awakened in. it a 
sense of frustration and injustice which it was as vet, unable to remedy. 
Simultaneously, the Indian National Congress, although primarily engaged 
in a political struggle, had been paying attention to the problems of labour 
and the National Planning Commission set up by the Congress had chalked 
out a programme for labour. Further, the detailed enquiry undertaken by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, appointed by the Government, in 1914, 
brought to light the unsatisfactory state of labour conditions in several indus*j 
tries. 

3. The recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour, the assur¬ 
ance given by the Indian National Congress and the findings of the Labour 
Investigation Committee provided the frame-work for the Five-Year Pro¬ 
gramme for labour drawn up by the interim Government soon after assuming 
power in 1946. This programme was more or less restated, with necessary 

* Former Minister for Labour, Government of India. 





adjustments in the First Five-Year Plan. The Labour Policy enunciated in the 
Second Five Year envisages an intensification and expansion of the steps that 
have already been initiated. 

4. By far the most important matter which agitates the minds of the 
working classes is the wage question. In India, statutory regulation of wages 
has been only of very recent origin. By and large, the earnings of workers have 
been fixed either as a result of awards of Industrial Tribunals, or collective 
agreements which vetleeted generally the level and trend of wages in similar 
widen alines in the Mime snvu. The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 applies onlv 
to industries w here labour is insufficiently organised and is liable to be ex ploited 
by the employer. 

Diverse and often conflicting opinions have been expressed regarding the 
adequacy or otherwise of the existing wage level obtaining in the eormfnx 
While trade union oigamsalions have been agitating for a sizeable increase 
in the wage level and the fixation of a national minimum, the employers have 
been arguing that what is due to labour is being paid to them and that anv 
further increase in wages should only be the result of an increase in productivity. 
While it is difficult to generalise in this matter, an examination of the produc¬ 
tivity and wage trends in Factory Industries, during the period 1950-51, 
which synchronizes with the period of the First Five-Year Plan, reveals that 
the rise in productivity has been of the order of about 45 per cent or an. annual 
rate ol S'* (> per cent, liie rise in real earnings in terms of wages during the same 
period has been of the order of only 14 per cent or at an average annual rate of 
-•8 per cent. This, however, does not take into consideration benefits provided 
by Contributory Provident Tunds. Employees Stale Insurance, subsidised 
housing and other welfare measures which will reduce the disparity between 
increase in product ivity and increase in real earnings to some extent .The demand 
for wage increases appears, however, to be justifiable. But we have* 
to undertake the revision in a rational manner. The Second Five-Year Plan 
lavs down the wage policy which should be pursued. Suggestions have been 
made for the setting up ol a Wage Commission but such a Commission will 
be considerably handicapped ow ing to lack of data. Urgent steps are t herefore 
being taken to undertake a Wage Census. In the meantime, it is proposed to* 
set; up tripartite wage boards for selected industries. 

Closely allied to the quest ion oi wages is that of bonus and profit-sharing. 

It is unfortunate that no principles relating to the settlement of these issues 
have yet been evolved. It is our intention to undertake further studies in tlie 
matter. 

5. The first major step towards the building up of a unified scheme of social- 
Seou rily for workers was taken by t he enactment of Employees* State lusurariee 
Act- in 1948. The Employees State Insurance. Scheme framed under the Act 
applies to perennial fact ones using power and employing 20 or more persons and 
covets all employees earning less t han Rs. 400 per month. The. Sc heme provides 
lor medieal care of insured persons in the event of sickness, maternity and em¬ 
ployment injury, in addition to cash benefits. Dependants of employees who 
die as a result of employment injury are also entitled to pensions under the 
Scheme. This Scheme is at present- in force in about 50 important industrial 
areas and covers about 1 million workers. The rapid extension of t he Scheme to* 
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other areas is in progress. One of the main reasons why the Scheme has not made 
more rapid progress is that it has not yet; been possible to meet the demand put 
forward by the workers that the medical benefits available under the Scheme to 
insured workers should be extended to their families also. This question is 
presently under consideration. 

Provision for the future of the workers has been, made through the institu¬ 
tion of provident funds. A beginning was made in this direction in the coal 
mining industry. About 3*5 lakhs of colliery workers are at present members of 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund. The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme which 
was started in 1952 covers about 20 lakhs of workers in both exempted and non- 
exempted factories. During the Second Five-Year Plan period, it is proposed to 
extend the benefits of the Scheme to all industries having a. total employment 
strength of 10,000 workers throughout the count ry. With the proposed exten¬ 
sion, the number of workers who will benefit, from the Scheme will be more or less 
doubled. The question of increasing the rate of contribution to the Fund from 
0*25 per cent, to 8*33 per cent is also being studied. Another matter to which 
attention will be paid is to examine whether the provident fund scheme could 
be converted into suitable pension scheme which will be of greater benefit to 
workers. 

Side by side wit h the progressive eutbreem mt of the existing social security 
schemes, the possibility of combining t li *se individual schemes into an overall 
Social Security Scheme is being explored. 

(>. Tli 1 * iin-co-ordinated movement of workers from the. rural areas to 
cities and industrial centres had given rise tot he pro blem of industrial housing. 
Although the problem has been there for a long time, it is only recently that 
Government began to take effective steps to solve the housing problem. Under 
the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme construction of 77,000 units was 
approved during the First Five-Year Plan period of which about 34,000 units 
wore completed. In addition to this the Central and the State Governments 
have also undertaken construct ion of houses for their employees in the adminis- 
t rativc services as well as in industrial and commercial undertakings. The total 
number of houses constructed by the Central and the Stat e Governments so far 
is about 3 lakhs. Tn the Second Five-Year Plan, provision has been made for the 
construction of 1,42,000 houses under t he Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 50 crores. 

The housing of workers in t he mining areas is financed partly by the Coat 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund through a Subsidised Housing Scheme. In order 
to accelerate the pace of construction, a revised Subsidised Housing Scheme has 
been recently introduced under the revised scheme a subsidy of 25 per cent 
and a loan equal to 37i per cent of the cost of construction of houses is payable 
to colliery owners. It has also been decided that the Coal Mines Welfare Fund 
should underlake direct construction of 30,000 houses. 

As for workers employed on plantations, the responsibility for providing 
them with housing accommodat ion is that of the plantat ion owners under the 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951. To enable small planters to construct houses, a 
scheme for the grant of interest bearing loans has been drawn up and a provision 
of Rs. 2 crores has been made in t he Second Five-Year Plan. 
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7. "Pivitwitive. iu<v.vsutt‘s socking to rogalat«* <-.auditions of work huvo been 
hid down in the Factories Act the Mines Act and the Plantations Labour Act. 
Taking into account i lie st ructure o£ industries in India and the extent of their 
mechanisation, the existing protective measures appear to be adequate. What 
is required is stricter enforcement of these measures with the co-operat ion of the 
employers and workers. 

Legislation prescribes only minimum conditions. With a view to enabling 
better standards to be achieved, the question of evolving tripartite agreements 
on standards of health and safety in industrial undertakings has recently been 
considered at meetings of the tripartite bodies and steps are being taken to 
help in the framing of such agreements. 

The existing legislation does not ('.over, except in a few eases, workers in 
shops and commercial establishments, in transport services and in t he construc¬ 
tion industry. It will be the endeavour of the Central and State Governments to 
include such workers within the scope of legislation. 

8. The Central laws relating to factories, mines and plantations include 
provisions for welfare amenities at the work site. These relate to canteens, 
creches, provision of medical appliances and first-aid, drinking water and sani¬ 
tary facilities. The responsibilit y for the provision of the welfare measures under 
these Acts is that of the employer. In the ease of coal mines and mica mines, 
however, special stututory welfare funds have been created by t he levy of a 
special duty. The amenities provided to the workers under the^two Funds 
cover, inter alia , medical facilities, maintenance of multi-purpose welfare cen¬ 
tres, educational facilities and recreational facilities. 

The response of the employers to the demand for welfare facilities has 
been, except in some cases, inadequate. The question of enacting legislation for 
the creation of statutory labour welfare funds is, t herefore, being considered. 

9. The benefits of protective legislation will be reduced considerably if 
the wheels of Industry are frequently brought to a standstill by industrial dis¬ 
putes resulting in strikes or lockouts. Disputes between Employers and Workers 
are bound to occur from time to time. But experience here as well as elsewhere 
has clearly demonstrated t hat such differences can be set tled through discussion 
across the table, negotiation and the conclu sion of collective agreements, without 
detriment to production. There have been some healthy developments recently 
in this direction and this augurs well for the. fut ure. It is to be hoped that neither 
the employer nor the, workers will think of re.versing the trend. 

Provision has been made under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, for the 
creation of machinery for bringing about peaceful settlement of disputes. The 
working of this Act had revealed several defects and recently we have tried to 
rectify the same by amending the Act. No perfection is claimed for the industrial 
relations machinery provided by Government. Nevertheless, it is my earnest 
desire that the parties make the best use of the facilities made available by 
Government. 

10. One of the charges brought forward against Government’s Labour 
Policy in the past was that they have all along been concerned only with the 
welfare of the industrial workers while the large mass of agricultural workers 
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has been neglected. It is true that not much has been done by way of protective 
legislat ion for agricultural workers, but the reason for this is to be found in tie* 
fact that agricultural operations in India are carried out on a more or less 
domestic pattern and it is difficult to secure proper enforcement of any legisla¬ 
tive measures. Even so, Government recognised the need for providing at least 
the minimum protection to agricultural workers by including agricultural 
operations in the Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act. Apart from this, the. 
Community Development projects and the National Extension Services have 
contributed not a little to improving the lot of the workers in the rural areas. 
Besides the. Second Five-Year Plan lays considerable emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment. of cottage and small scale industries which would not only provide sub¬ 
sidiary employment to the hulk of the rural population which is generally under 
employed but also reduce the high pressure on land. The precise extent to which 
the rural areas have been benefited by Governmental activity is not clear. It is. 
therefore, proposed to undertake ail enquiry into the conditions of agricultural 
workers which would provide a comparative picture of the- posit ion as revealed 
by the All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry undertaken in 1951-52 and the 
position as it exists now. This enquiry would also enable Government to plan out 
furt her measures for improving t lie lot of the agricultural workers. 

11. Attention has been concentrated in the preceding paragraphs on only a 
limit ed number of problems relating to labour. The Second Five-Year Plan deals 
with a number of other matters in the labour field. The recommendations con¬ 
tained in the Plan would result- in expansion of training facilities and employ¬ 
ment, exchanges, the initiation of schemes for workers’ education, training in 
trade union philosophy and methods, etc. 

12. Side by side with keeping up the. progress of protective measures, it is 
proposed to undertake a detailed enquiry into labour conditions in different 
industries and areas. Such a survey would reveal to Government the furt leu- 
measures that are to be taken in the years ahead for securing to labour it - due, 
share in the national dividend. 



EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME IN INDIA 

V. M. Albuquerque* 

In an industrial economy, the majority of citizens depend on their capacity 
to put in a day's labour for meeting the day's needs. Sickness, accident, old age. 
death and maternity are some of the contingencies which interrupt the daily in¬ 
come. and create want. Social security schemes are designed to prevent this 
want. Such schemes may be financed from general revenues (social assistance) or 
may be contributory in character (social insurance). They may provide benefits 
at flat rates to all. irrespective of income variations, or the benefits may corres¬ 
pond to income or contributions or family status. 

All sue]} schemes, however, have one. common feature: they recognise the 
social justice of pooling risks and resources, so that all those exposed to t lie same 
risk finance the scheme though the benefits are made available only to those 
who actually need them. Under the social assistance approach. the. benefits are 
derived front genera/ revenue* am! this is justified only when they cun he granted 
u. a// cirizcH' who are in want. In mider-dr.vt'IttjHid countries with huntr> 
snarves. a beginning run >ndv he nude ro coyer selected >rrfnr > of t he j .* y-d.ii 
w Vi rite so,da / insurance approach i> tn ue pr av.m •. ffi.- • *. wn •/ • h- -uv 

r ,/ .■ L‘* S Sniff* IiiNuraU'-*- A< ‘ . ’.vh ‘-"w '.No.- **a V>V-s, \C • "\\Vo - ’ * * VAV *\s . 
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\..»* 1 \Y<orkmeu*s mi])*aisaUon Act of lli’Si and the Si ate Maternity A« m which 

cairn' biter. These, enactments wv.re designed to provide for a measure of .Mv.urit v 
\n cases of employment injury, a.nd for assistance to women employees at the 
t:tae of confinement. The most important development in the Field of Social 
Security in India was, Jiowever, t he passing of the Employees’ Stale Insurance 
Act. 

The Employees' State Insurance Act, at present, applies to factories other 
than seasonal, using power in the manufacturing process and employing 20 or 
more persons and covers manual as well as clerical, supervisory and technical 
personnel whose, remuneration does not exceed Its. 100 per month. It excludes 
personnel of the Armed Forces. The Act can, in duo course, be extended to any 
other establishment-—industrial, commercial, agricultural or otherwise. The 
present coverage is, therefore, a nucleus of social insurance which can gradually 
exS ad to wider sections of the population. 

Two types of benefits, namely, 'medical care, which is the pivot of the 
sch»*trie and is supplied in kind, and cash benefits , namely, sickness benefit, 
maternity benefit, temporary and permanent disablement benefit and depen¬ 
dants’ benefit: payable in the event of sickness, maternity, employment injury 
and death respectively are p ovided under the scheme. These benefits are of 
uniform standard and are financed out of contributions from employers and em¬ 
ployees, and earnings on investments. All these go to constitute the Employees’ 
•State Insurance. Fund. During the first five years, the Central Government made 
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ii grant, equivalent to two-thirds of the administrative expenditare. The onus 
for providing medical care, has been statutorily fixed on the State Governments 
arid, at present, they also share a quarter of its cost. The balance is met by the 
Fund. In St ates where medical care is extended to families of insured persons, 
the share of the State Governments will be reduced to one-eight h. 

The responsibility of administering the Act has been, vested in the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance, Corporation, which is a statutory body consisting of 
‘>9 members represent ing t he Central and State Governments, t he employers 
and employees, the medical profession and Parliament. The Union Ministers for 
Labour and Employment, and LUaltli are t he Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Corporation respectively. A smaller body called the Standing Committee 
acts as the executive and a Medical Benefit Council advises the Corporation on all 
matters relating to medical c ire,. The Director General is the. Chief Executive. 
Officer, who is assisted !>v four principal officers, viz. Insurance Commissioner, 
Medical Commissioner, Chief Accounts Officer and Actuary. He functions 
through a net-work of regional and local offices. 


Tic* Employees* State Insurance Scheme represents a unique experiment, 
sharing of responsibility between the Union and State Governments. The 
jllojreos* Slate Insurance Act lays down that the arrangements for medical 
O&te under the Scbuu* would be made by tb* State Governments and that ib* 
Would be shared between them and tin* Corpora! ion by agreement, [u tb* 
instance, t he Scheme envisaged t b‘ provisionof medical and cash benefits to 
2 million employees all owr India. In keeping with 1 he. need fo** caution 
He adopt ion of so novel a sebum*, if was decided 1o introduce it a.s a pilot 
■ojeet in Delhi an< I Kanpur and to utilise the experience so gained in further 
'implement at ion. Even this cautious step precipitated the first major crisis, as 
the, employers in these ureas resented its implementation on the ground of a 
competitive handicap. The solution of the problem was brought about by an 
amendment-of the Act in 1951 by virtue of which tin* employers contribution, 
which, according to tin* original Act. was payable in “implemented areas 
only was extended to employers throughout the, country. The Act, as amended, 
requires employers to pay 1 j per cent of the wages as contribution in “imple¬ 
mented v areas, and J per cent in “noil-implemented** areas, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment being empowered to raise the **ates gradually as and when necessary. 
The employees* contribution, however, is payable only in the “implemented 
areas and is at the rate, of about gj per cent of the wages. 


The extension of the Scheme to other areas was not altogether easy. 
Primarily the State. Governments were faced with the pro em of adequate 
medical staff and they also wanted that their share towards the cost of medical 
benefit, should be reduced from l to j. This was done and they agreed to 
implement tin* Scheme. 

Medical care which originally consisted of out-door medical treatment 
supplemented with domiciliary visits wherever necessary, has been considerably 
improved in the past few years by including specialist care in medicine, surgery, 
gynaecology and midwifery, evt*. ear. nose, t hroat and skin diseases, radiology, 
pathology and tuberculosis. Even in small centres, as far as possible, these faci¬ 
lities arc made available at existing Government hospitals. In-patient treat* 
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xrnnt has In*«.Mi accepted, ;us a temporary measure. on the scale of approximately 
tw<» beds per l,onu employees in existing private anil Government hospitals. 
This arrangement is to he followed by the construr.tion of annexes to existing 
hospitals or of separate hospitals in areas where tlie number of beds required 
exceeds one. hundred. The Pharmaceutical service includ(>s a wide range of 
drugs of proved therapeutic value, which are available free of charge to insured 
persons though some of them are supplied only on prescription by authorised 
specialists. For general purposes, there is a State Insurance Medical. Formulary. 

Among other diseases, tuberculosis lias received special attention. Medical 
care to insured persons suffering from tuberculosis is extended for one year, d 
the persons have been in continuous employment for tin* last three years before 
t he commencement of the spell of sickness in which tuberculosis was diagnosed. 
For every l.bitO insured persons, one bed has been reserved for T.l*. patients 
in the hospitals. In view of the hardship to insured persons suffering from 
tuberculosis, the Corporation lias extended t he period for which they arc ent itled 
to sickness cash benefit by eighteen weeks after they have exhausted their 
period of sickness benefit under the Act. The Corporation is now providing 
artificial limbs, at its own cost, to disabled persons whose limbs were amputated 
due to employment injury or otherwise. Amputees are sent to the Army Arti¬ 
ficial Limbs Centre. Poona. Two limbs are provided—one, a dress limb which 
gives a normal appearance, and t he other, which conforms to occupational needs. 
A month or so is devoted to training and the cost of transport and accommoda¬ 
tion at the Centre is borne by the f orp< nation. So far artificial limbs have, been 
provided to M5 persons. 

The Corporation employs its own me heal officers designated as medical 
referees who examine certain short and long term eases who are in receipt of 
cash benefits, render advice when a second opinion is requested and assist 
doctors in insurance practice in the day-to-day working of the Scheme. They 
also act as liaison officers on medical care between the. Corporation and the 
State (iovernments. 

General medical and domiciliary care is, at present, provided either 
through a full time service of salaried doctors and staff known as the 'service/ 
system or through the panel system, i.e. by individual agreements with private 
medical practitioners on payment of a capitation fee per insured person borne 
on their lists. The latter system is, at present, in operation at Bombay. ( alcutta 
City and Howrah District, the Punjab and partly in Coimbatore and in two 
towns of Madhya Pradesh. In the remaining implemented areas, the former, i.e. 
t he Service System is in vogue. 

Under the panel system, a private medical practitioner is not ordinarily 
permitted to have more, than 1,000 persons on his list. This is to enable him to 
give adequate care to insured persons as well as to his private practice. The 
panel practitioners are closely associated with the administration of the Scheme 
through the Allocation and the Medical Services Committees. The Allocation 
Committee comprising representatives of the State Government, the Corpora¬ 
tion and the panel practitioners, is mainly responsible for ensuring minimum 
standards at the private clinics in respect of accommodation and equipment. 
The Medical Se vices Committee has, in addition, a representative of insured 
persons and deals mainly with disputes other than technical, between the in¬ 
jured persons and panel doctors. 



The general policy followed in the planning of medical care is to provide 
the medical facilities where workejslive rather than where they work. Although 
legally it is necessary to cover factories in a defined zone of implementation, it is 
the persons working in these factories who have to lx* treated. Kvcry effort is, 
therefore, made to place the general attendance facilities within their easy 
teach. To achieve this aim, a careful survey is first carried * hi t to ascertain the, 
concentration of workers in various areas within a radius of two miles. In a 
State insurance dispensary, now. one doctor has keen authorised for 1.750 
employees as against 2.000 insured persons earlier. One laboratory technician, 
has also been provided for all the dispensaries with two or more doctors. A 
microscope and all essentia! equipment have been provided to carry out. the 
necessary cheeks. The number of doctors at these* dispensaries varies from one 
to five depending upon the number of insured persons. Part-time specialists 
m eye. ear. nose and throat diseases, medicine, surgery, pathology, radiology, and 
dermatology, are appointed at important hospitals and medical institutions in 
the. implementcd areas. 

I jidia is one of t he few count ric.s in t lie world where t lie States endeavour to 
provide free medical care to its people. It has been estimated that the average. 
jtrr raj/if'i expenditure on medical care in the States is of the order of one rupee, 
only for both urban and rural areas. Compare this with the standard prescribed 
unde? the Kmployees* State Insurance Scheme. This standard which bandy four 
ve&.rs ago consisted onlv of nut-patient and domiciliary care for insured persons 
only was cst imated at Hs. (1 yer crtjutu per annum. The standard has been greatly 
improved by the addition of facilities for specialist services and hospital treat¬ 
ment and with the inclusion of families for medical care is now estimated to 
cost, lt>S. 10 per family unit per annum. It will be seen how inadequate is the 
amount of one rupee to meet even the bare medical needs of the people. It will 
also be seen that no extent of public criticism of our medical institutions can 
overcome the plain trut h that the money required to provide an adequate health 
service is just not available from the general revenues. As the country's resources 
are limited, social insurance provides an economical, practical and the best 
means of attack on disease and want in various contingencies. As tlie Act per¬ 
mits the extension of its provision* to other industrial, commercial, or even 
agricultural classes, this can be done by covering selected and increasing sectors 
of the population who with their employers can make small contributions 
t ow ards social insurance. As more and more sections of people together with their 
families are brought within the Scheme, they will he assured of an increasing 
standard of medical care and will no longer be a liability on the medical facilities 
run by the State from the general revenues. In this way, the Employees" State 
Insurance Scheme, as it is gradually extended, acts as a leaven for improved 
medical standards for its beneficiaries as well as for the uncovered sections of the 
population. 

As against the medical care provided by the State Governments, the cash 
benefits are administered by the Corporation itself through regional and local 
offices established throughout the ‘implemented’ areas of the country. It is at 
the local office of the choice of the insured person that lie files the medical certi¬ 
ficates of incapacity granted to him by the Insurance Medical Officer or the 
Insurance Medical practitioner, as the case may be, and puts in his claim for cash 
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benefits. Ordinarily, the claimants are required to furnish 3jkinds of certificates 
within 3 days of their issue, failing which their claims are liable to be rejected. 
The certificates are:— 

(a) First certificate, which is to be issued on the first day of examination 
by the medical officer and is ordinarily to cover the date of incapa¬ 
city or, at the most, a preceding period of 24 hours. In addition, 
recently a first and final certificate has been introduced which can 
be issued, if the medical officer is satisfied that the incapacity will 
not continue lor more than two days after the day of examination. 

(h) Final certificate, which is to be issued in respect of a person when he 
is fit for work. This is to be issued ordinarily before the person is 
fit for work but not more than three days before the day on which lie 
is expected to be fit. Insured persons are required by the Regulations 
to obtain the final certificate before they return to work. 

(c) An intermediate certificate which certifies the incapacity for the 
period from the issue of the last cert ificate up to the date on which it 
is issued has to be issued at intervals of not more than seven days 
to a person who does not recover within a week of the first certifi¬ 
cate. In addition to the above three certificates, a special intermediate 
certificate can be issued for a longer period not exceeding four 
weeks, where the temporary disablement or sickness has continued 
for not less than 28 days and the Insurance Medical Officer is 
satisfied that such disablement of sickness is likely to continue for a 
longer period. The rate of daily benefit is calculated in relation to 
the contributions paid in respect of the insured person in the pre¬ 
ceding corresponding contribution period. 

For sickness benefit, which is one of the main benefits under the scheme, 
a qualifying condition of having paid weekly contributions for not less than two- 
thirds of the number of weeks for which he was available for employment during 
the contribution period, has been prescribed. This condition is partially relaxed 
in cases where the person was unable to work due to sickness, temporary dis¬ 
ablement or maternity in the corresponding contribution period. The payment 
of 12 weekly contributions in a contribution period of 25—27 weeks is, however, 
obligatory. For the initial two days in a spell of sickness, the sickness benefit 
is not paid unless the spell follows a period of sickness for which sickness benefit 
was paid at an interval not exceeding 15 days. The sickness benefit, which is 
granted at the rate of nearly 7/12ths of the wages is limited to 56 days in any 
continuous period of 365 days. The Corporation has granted extended sickness 
benefit at a reduced rate for another 18 weeks for persons suffering from T.B., 
if they had been in regular insurable employment for at least two years when the 
disease started. 

The maternity benefit, granted only to an insured woman worker, is subject 
to a qualifying condition similar to that for sickness benefit and is payable 
either at the same rate (i.e. 7/12ths of the wages) or at the rate of 12 annas per 
day, whichever is higher. The insured woman worker has generally to obtain a 
certificate of pregnancy, a certificate of expected confinement and a certificate 
of actual confinement from the Medical Officer or medical practitioner. 
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In the case of disablement due to employment injury, two types of benefits, 
viz., temporary disablement benefit and permanent disablement benefit, the 
amount thereof, depending on the nature of disablement, are provided for. 
Under the Act, disablement benefit is payable (a) to a person who sustains 
temporary disablement, during the period of such disablement (6) to a person who 
sustains permanent partial disablement, during his life; and (c) to a person who 
sustains permanent total disablement, during his life. If the insured person in¬ 
volved is unable to attend to work for a period exceeding seven days, he becomes 
entitled to temporary disablement benefit which is granted at the rate of about 
7/12ths, of the wages for the entire period of temporary disablement. If, how¬ 
ever, he becomes permanently disabled, the ease is referred to a Medical Board 
and the periodical payments of permanent disablement benefit throughout life 
are granted at a rate proportionate to the extent of disablement. In case of 
death resulting from employment injury, family pensions not exceeding, in the 
aggregate, the full rate of temporary disablement benefit which would have 
been admissible to the deceased insured person, are paid to the widow and/or 
children of the deceased. If no widow or children are left, periodical payments 
may be made to dependant parents or to other dependants of the deceased. The 
widow gets 3/5ths of the above rate and the children 2/5ths. The pensions to 
female dependants terminate on marriage or re-marriage and to minors on 
attaining the age of 15 or at the age of 18, if education is continued. 

The total amount of cash benefits paid to the insured persons for certain 
period is given below in thousands of rupees. 


Period/ 

Year 

Sickness 

Benefit 



; 

P.D. 

Benefit 

Dependants 

Benefit 

Others 

Total 

tip to 
1954-55 

3,580 

12 

641 

49 

25 

7 

4,314 

1955-56 

5,735 

214 

1,125 

84 

38 

17 

7,213 

1956-57 

10,430 

414 

1,359 

193 I 

1 

80 

34 

12,510 

1957-58 

17,281 

517 

1,475 

309 

133 

65 

19,780 

Total . 

37,026 

1,157 

4,600 

635 

276 

123 

43,817 


The Corporation exercises certain checks on the payment of cash benefits 
and it has gone ahead during the past few years making a number of improve¬ 
ments in the original Scheme with regard to the convenience of workers in 
particular. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme which was originally inaugurated 
in Delhi and Kanpur in February, 1952, now operates in 64 centres spread over 
11 states and the Union Territory of Delhi and covers 13*4 lakh workers. 
During the Second Five Year Plan, it is proposed to extend the benefit provi¬ 
sions of the Aot to all areas having an insurable population of 1,500 employees 
or more. The Corporation has also taken a decision to extend restricted medical 
care which consists of out-patient treatment and domiciliary midwifery to 
families of insured persons. 
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The inclusion of families has an interesting history. The Act gives power to 
the Corporation to extend medical care to families and it can only do so if the 
finances so permit and the State Government agrees. The demand for extension 
of medical care to families has been voiced ever since the Scheme was first 
implemented in Delhi and Kanpur in 1952. At that time it was too early to 
decide whether the resources would permit such an extension. After three years 
of experience it was found that if a certain level of income was assured it could 
provide medical care to them on a restricted scale. The Government of India 
agreed to take steps to assure the level of income envisaged and the Corporation 
promptly decided to extend it to any State wliich was prepared to do so. As the 
State Governments share the cost of medical care with the Corporation in an 
agreed ratio, the States had to consider the repercussions on their finances. As 
quite a few of them found it difficult to make this provision, the Corporation 
agreed to reduce their liability from one-fourth to one-eighth oil extension of 
medical care to families. The State Government of Mysore was the first to go 
ahead with this far-sighted measure when the Scheme was introduced in Ban¬ 
galore on the 26th July, 1958 and there is every hope that other State Govern¬ 
ments will follow suit during this financial year. 

There was a time when the entry of the State even in the field of education 
was resented as an encroachment on individual liberties. This was tolerated in 
the hope that the State would remain in the field only till the public acquired a 
taste for education and would then gracefully withdraw. In fact every bene¬ 
volent measure was expected to be of a self-effacing kind. It is a far cry from 
those days to the present when every social measure is expected to be of a self- 
propagating kind. Social security has also passed through these phases and today 
it is expected to render service in an ever-increasing field. On this road the Cor¬ 
poration has taken a step forward by extending medical care to the families. 
With the experience gained, the Corporation will no doubt extend its field of 
service in due course. 



HOUSING IN INDIA 

S.P. Saksena* 


Housing Problem in India 

The problem of ‘housing’ in India is a colossal one and of great complexity* 
This problem has necessarily to be viewed in the context of rising population, 
rapid industrialisation and the ever increasing prices of land and building 
materials. It has been estimated that during the year 1951—61, as many as 89 
lakhs houses will have to be built in the urban areas alone to make up for the 
huge past deficit and to provide for the expected increase in urban population. 
Similarly, in the rural areas in which 29*5 crores out of the country’s population 
of 35*7 crores reside, most of the houses built several decades ago with the 
genious of our predecessors from the materials and resources then available, are 
now in a deplorable state requiring immediate demolition or substantial repairs. 
In fact, it has been estimated that out of 5-4 crores houses existing in rural 
areas, as many as 5 crores require to be replaced by new dwellings or are in 
need of substantial repairs. 

The total cost of building 89 lakhs houses in urban areas and to improve 
or re-condition the 5 crores houses in rural areas is estimated to be of the order 
of Rs. 8,700 crores. It is obviously impossible to find this amount of Rs. 8,700 
crores in the conceivable future considering that the total outlay on the entire 
Second Plan is of the order of Rs. 7,200 crores. 

The National Housing Programme has to take its share of the total re¬ 
sources available for implementation of the various development programmes 
and a combined effort has to be made both in the private and public sectors to 
shorten the ever increasing gap between the demand and availability of these 
houses. In any planning for large scale construction of houses, it has also to 
be recognised that 50 per cent, of the urban householders in India have an in¬ 
come of less than Rs. 100 per month and cannot afford to pay an economic 
rent even for a one-roomed tenement. It will therefore be necessary for the 
State to provide a substantial amount of subsidy for providing even the mini¬ 
mum accommodation to persons of low income groups. It has further to be 
recognised that the subsidy has of necessity to be dependent on resources made 
available under the National Housing Programme. 

First Five Year Plan 

So far as the publio sector is concerned* a total provision of Rs. 48*7 crores 
was made for building of new houses in urban areas during the First Five Year 
Plan, of which Rs. 38*5 crores were allotted to the Central Government and 
Rs. 10*2 crores to various States. To utilise the Central provision of Rs. 38*5 
crores, two schemes were formulated by the Government of India—one the 
Subsidised' Industrial Mousing Scheme in September 1952 and the other the 
Dow Income Group Housin g Scheme in November 1954. In addition to these 
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Schemes, substantial housing programmes were undertaken by the Ministries 
of Rehabilitation, Defence, Railways, Steel, Mines and Fuel, Communications, 
and 'Works, Housing and Supply. It is estimated that during the First Five 
Year Plan, the Ministry of Rehabilitation provided 3,23,000 houses or tenements 
in urban areas. Another 3,00,000 units were constructed by State Governments 
and by Central Ministries apart from the housing programme under the two 
Schemes specifically formulated for relieving housing shortage in urban areas, 
as mentioned above. Thus, the various housing schemes in the public sector, 
including the two Schemes formulated by the Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply, are estimated to have added during the First Plan about 7,42,000 houses 
or tenements. It has been estimated by the Planning Commission that during 
this period, about six lakhs units were provided in the public sector. Thus, in all, 
during the First Plan about 1 • 3 million additional houses were built in the 
country. 

Second Five Year Plan 


Against a total provision in the First Plan of Rs. 38-5 crores, the Second 
Five Year Plan contemplates an expenditure of Rs. 120-00 crores for implemen¬ 
tation of the various housing schemes as indicated below— 


Schemes 

(Rs. in crores) 
Amount earmarked 

No. of houses/ 
tenements. 
(Target) 

1. Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 

45 

1,28,000 

2. Low Income Group Housing Scheme 

40 

08,000 

3. Re-housing of slum dwellers (including 
sweepers) 

20 

1,10,000 (including 

4. Middle Income Group Housing Scheme .. 

3 

developed plots). 

5,000 

5. Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

2 

11,000 

Total 

110 

3,22,000 

O, Rural Housing Scheme (5,000 villages) .. 

10 

■ . ... . .... 

1,33,000 

Total 

120 

4,55,000 


In addition to the allocation of Rs. 120*00 crores provided for implementa¬ 
tion of the various housing schemes stated above, Ministries of Rehabilitation, 
Defence, Railways, Steel, Mines and Fuel and Communication as well as the 
State Governments and a large number of local authorities have drawn up their 
own housing programmes. Separate building programmes for construction of 
houses for workers have also been undertaken in the coal and mica industries 
from the Coal and Mica Mines Labour Welfare Funds. All these programmes axe 
expected to provide an additional 7,53,000 units in addition to the private 
construction which has been reckoned by the Planning Commission for the 
Second Five Year Plan, at 8,00,000 units. Thus, the total programme for the 
Second Plan envisages the construction of about 19 lakhs units in urban areas, 
as compared to 13 lakhs houses built during the First Flan period. In addition, 
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sponsored by the Government of India. 
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PROGRESS UNDER VARIOUS HOUSING SCHEMES UNDERTAKEN BY THE 

Ministry op Works, Housing and Supply 

In addition to the two Schemes, namely, the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme and the Low Income Group Housing Scheme, which have been carried 
forward from the First Five Year Plan, two new schemes, namely, the Planta¬ 
tion Labour Housing Scheme and the Slum Clearance Scheme were introduced 
in April and May 1956. Another scheme for the establishment of Village 
Housing Projects was formulated in August 1957. The Middle Income Group 
Housing Scheme has, however, been deleted from the Plan on the recommenda¬ 
tions of a Committee of Parliament and the provision of Rs. 3*00 crores origi¬ 
nally made for this Scheme will be diverted to other housing schemes. 

Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 

The increased tempo of industrial activity has resulted in attracting a 
large number of workers to urban areas which has caused an acute housing shor¬ 
tage in industrial towns. It has been recognised that adverse housing conditions 
and overcrowding have a cramped effect upon the physical and mental condi¬ 
tions of the workers which affect their efficiency. A typical industrial housing 
unit is an insanitary and overcrowded slum which can be seen in the Chawls 
of Bombay, Bastis of Calcutta, Cheries of Madras and the Ahatas of Kanpur. 
Several attempts have been made by the Government since 1946-47 to relieve 
the acute shortage of houses in industrial towns with a view to meeting the grow¬ 
ing needs of industrial workers. These attempts, which were principally aimed 
at persuading employers to build more houses for their workers by offering 
them limited amount of financial assistance did not however prove successful 
as the industrialists generally (with a few exceptions) did not take advantage 
of the limited financial assistance available under various housing schemes 
sponsored by the Government. 

It was soon felt that if any substantial progress had to be achieved in the 
matter of providing houses for industrial workers, the Government themselves 
would also have to take an initiative in building houses for the industrial workers. 
The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme was accordingly formulated and 
came into operation in September 1952. The Scheme was at first approved for 
industrial workers governed by the Factories Act, 1948, but was subsequently 
made applicable also to certain categories of mine workers (other than those 
engaged in coal-and mica mines who are governed by the Mines Act, 1952). 
Under this Scheme, loans and subsidies are given by the Government of India 
to State Governments, statutory Housing Boards, industrial employers and 
registered co-operative societies of industrial workers. The State Governments 
are given financial assistance to cover the entire cost of construction of the 
houses—50 per cent as outright subsidy and the remaining 50 per cent, as a long¬ 
term loan. The employers are given 25 per cent, of the cost of building as out¬ 
right subsidy and 37 J per cent, as a long-term loan. The co-operatives of in¬ 
dustrial workers are entitled to receive 25 per cent, of the approved cost as 
subsidy and 50 per cent, as loan. Loans to State Governments, statutory Hous¬ 
ing Boards and co-operative societies of industrial workers bear interest @ 
4£ per cent, per annum, while the interest chargeable from the employers 
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is 5 per cent, per annum. Loans are recoverable in 25 annual equated instasl- 
ments from State Governments and co-operative societies of industrial workers 
and in 15 such instalments from private employers. 

The Scheme provides for construction of one-roomed and two-roomed tene¬ 
ments in single-storeyed, double-storeyed or multi-storeyed buildings, with 
standard cost ranging from Rs. 3,300 per house to Rs. 7,250 per house. It is 
essential that the houses built under the Scheme should provide for essential 
minimum residential accommodation together with certain basic amenities, 
such as, individual bath and W.C. for each family. With the subsidy given by 
the Central Government, it has been possible to reduce the otherwise heavy 
economic rent to a rent which would be within the means of the industrial 
workers to pay. The lowest rent charged for one-roomed tenement costing 
Rs. 3,300 in industrial towns other than Bombay and Calcutta is Rs. 12-50 
only per month while the highest rent charged for a two-roomed multi-storeyed 
house costing Rs. 7,250 is Rs. 29-50 per month. 

From the inception of the Scheme in September 1952, till the end of August 
1957, the Government of India have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 25*33 crores, 
which includes a sum of Rs. 13-02 crores as loan and Rs. 12-31 crores as out¬ 
right subsidy to various constructing agencies for construction of 89,253 houses. 
Out of this number, 74,700 houses are being built by the State Governments, 
12,801 by employers and 1,752 by co-operatives of industrial workers. What is 
more important is that as many as 63,452 houses have actually been built 
and occupied by industrial workers till the end of August 1957. It has to be 
said that while the progress of building of houses for industrial workers in State 
sector has been fairly satisfactory, the same cannot be said of the efforts made 
by the private employers and co-operatives of industrial workers. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are examining the various means which should be adopted for 
increasing the tempo of construction in the private sector. In fact, the whole 
subject is proposed to be discussed in the forthcoming Housing Ministers* 
Conference being held at Mysore during the end of October 1957. 

Low Income Group Housing Scheme 

The Government of India formulated another Scheme, known as the Low 
Income Group Housing Scheme, in November 1954, with a view to providing 
cheap credit facilities to persons belonging to low income groups, whose income 
does not exceed Rs. 6,000 per annum. Under the Scheme, loans are advanced 
to individual and co-operatives of such individuals, recognised educational 
trusts, co-operative tenancy societies, non-governmental but recognised health 
institutions and hospitals, charitable institutions and public institutions, 
run on a no-profit-no-loss basis and local bodies for constructing houses for 
persons belonging to low income groups. In addition, the State Governments and 
local bodies are also permitted to build houses either themselves or through 
their designated agencies, to be sold (out-right or on a hire-purchase basis) 
or let out to eligible persons on a no-profit-no-loss basis. The financial assistance 
given for construction of houses is limited to 80 per cent, of the cost of the 
house, subject to the ceiling of Rs. 8,000 per house. The loans are repayable 
in a period of 30 pars and bear interest at a rate of about per cent, per 
annum. The State Governments are, of course, permitted to charge another ( 
per cent, interest or so to meet their administrative charges. 
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- The Low Income Group Housing Scheme also contemplates giving short* 
term loans to State Governments for acquisition and development of land to 
enable the same to be sold on a no-profit-no-loss basis to persons belonging to 
low-income groups, to enable them to build houses themselves. These loans 
carry a reduced rate of interest at 3£ per cent, per annum and are repayable in 
three years. 

From the inception of the Scheme in November, 1954, till the 31st of 
March 1956, a sum of Rs. 11*10 crores was advanced as loan by the Government 
of India for construction of 40,942 houses. Another sum of Rs. 40*00 crores has 
been provided for implementation of the Scheme during the Second Plan 
period. During the first year of the Second Plan period (1956-57), a sum of 
Rs. 6*33 crores has actually been disbursed to State Governments for construc¬ 
tion of houses by persons belonging to low-income groups. It has been estimated 
that a total of 15,000 houses were completed up to 30th April 1957, while an 
equal number were under construction. 

Slum Clearance Scheme 

The problem of slum-clearance is closely linked with industrial housing, 
and the face of an industrial town cannot be changed for the better unless the 
sore spots—the slums—have been eliminated. The necessity of formulating a 
separate scheme for clearance of slums had been recognised in the First l ive 
Year Plan, but it was not till May, 1956, that a separate Slum Clearance Scheme 
was formulated by the Government of India and communicated to the State 
Governments. The slum Clearance Scheme envisages the grant of financial 
assistance in the shape of loan and subsidy to State Governments for slum 
clearance projects to be undertaken by them or by agencies approved by them. 
Under the Scheme, 25 per cent, of the approved cost of a project is given by the 
Government of India as outright subsidy (provided the State Governments con¬ 
cerned contribute an equal amount as a matching subsidy from their own 
resources) and another 50 per cent, of the approved cost as a long-term (interest 
bearing) loan. 

The Slum Clearance Scheme is based on two important principles, viz., 
that there should be the minimum dislocation of slum dwellers and effurts 
should be made to re-house them, as far as possible, at the existing sites of 
slums and/or sites nearby, in order to ensure that they are not uprooted from 
their fields of employment. The other principle is that in order to keep down 
rents within the paying capacity of slum dwellers, the emphasis should neces¬ 
sarily be laid more on the provision of minimum standards of environmental 
hygiene and essential services rather than on construction of any elaborate 
structures. 

The Scheme contemplates provision of developed plots of land and some 
building materials to slum dwellers to enable them to build huts of prescribed 
pattern themselves on self-help basis under the technical guidance of State 
Governments. In cases requiring clearance of slums in the heart of congested 
areas in big industrial towns, where this approach is not feasible, the State 
Govemments/Local bodies may construct one-roomed houses or tenements of 
the prescribed standards for giving the same on rent to the slum dwellers. It 
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ib felt that a solution of the slum problem is expected to tackle, in a large meaj 
sure, the problem of housing sweepers and Harijans too, as sweepers and 
Harijans form a good proportion of the slum population in most of the towns. 

During the Second Five Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 20*00 crores has been 
earmarked for the Slum Clearance Scheme and a target for the provision of 
1,10,000 developed plots/tenements has been set. Out of Rs. 20*00 crores, a 
sum of Rs. 15*00 crores is to be given by the Central Government as their share 
of financial assistance as loan and subsidy, while a sum of Rs. 5*00 crores is 
to be found by the State Governments from their own resources, as matching 
subsidy. The slum clearance work hitherto did not make much headway because 
of the high cost of acquisition of slums, disinclination of the slum dwellers to 
move to distant places on account of the fear that their social and economic 
life would be dislocated and the lack of adequate administrative machinery 
with the State Governments to implement the various slum clearance projects. 
The initial hurdles have now been overcome and the Government of India have 
received as many as 89 slum clearance projects, costing over Rs. 15*00 c ores 
from various States. Further projects are being formulated by other States. 
With a view to implementing the Scheme expeditiously, the Government of 
India have recently increased the ceiling costs, resulting in greater financial 
assistance to State Governments. Some of the measures taken recently to expe¬ 
dite slum clearance work include steps taken by State Governments to acquire 
and develop land, strengthening of administrative and technical machinery in 
the States to plan and undertake large scale projects, enforcement of Municipal 
by-laws, mobilisation of public opinion, approval and enforcement of Master 
Plans and control of big cities, provision of community facilities, etc. It is felt 
that with these measures, it would be possible to tackle effectively the slum 
clearance problem atleast in the major towns of India by the end of the Second 
Plan period. 


Rural Housing 

A Village Housing Projects Scheme has recently been formulated by the 
Government of India with a modest provision of Rs. 10*00 crores for imple¬ 
mentation of the Scheme during the Second Plan period. The Scheme has neces¬ 
sarily to be based on the principle of ‘aided-self-help’—every village household 
being required to contribute at least 50 per cent, of the cost subject to a ceiling 
of Rs. 1,500 from its own recources in the shape of building materials and/or 
manual labour of members of the household. The remaining 50 per cent, of the 
cost being provided by the Government of India as loan. Rural housing of neces¬ 
sity has to be treated as a long-term programme—the reconstruction of a village 
being completed in a period of about 10 years. This would enable Government to 
take up a much larger number of villages for development during the Second' 
Plan period with the help of the Plan provision of Rs. 10*00 crores. An indus¬ 
trial Rural Cell has been set up in the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply* 
for tendering advice and technical assistance in relation to the rural housing to 
State Governments and other authorities or institutions in the development 
of rural housing and rural colonies. 
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Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

An amount of Rs. 2*00 crores has been provided for the implementation 
of the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme in the Second Plan period. Under the 
Scheme, loan assistance at a reasonable rate of interest is payable to planters 
through State Governments for construction of houses for their resident labour. 
The total loan assistance is to be restricted to 80 per cent, of the actual cost f of 
construction of the house, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000 per house in the 
case of plantations in North India and Rs. 1,600 per house in the case of those'in 
South India. 

The various housing schemes formulated by the Government of India, as 
discussed in this article, are aimed at relieving the housing shortage in the 
country. The private sector is also playing an equally important role in building 
more and more houses for meeting the ever-growing requirements of the vast 
multitudes in India. There is some satisfaction that the concerted effort!is 
resulting in building of 3,00,000 houses per year in urban areas, but it has to -be 
remembered that the total demand is also in the neighbourhood of 4,50,000 
houses per year. While we cannot solve the entire housing problem with the 
limited resources at our disposal, the least that can be done is to make full 
use of the financial resources available in building the maximum number of 
houses with the least amount of wastage in funds so badly needed for imple¬ 
mentation of various other development schemes in the country. 



HEAT STRESS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

N. S. Mankiker, b.sc., b.b., ajlml* 

India is a tropical country—where, in many parts, the climatic conditions 
during hot dry weather or during warm humid weather are a cause of discomfort 
which* is more and more accentuated with the amount of physical effort put 
in by the workers either in natural environments or in factories. In certain 
factories the nature of work carried on involves the production of excessively 
high temperatures, and unless measures are taken to protect the workers 
therefrom the environments become rather unbearable and might cause injury 
to health. Again in other industries, such as, textile and jute mills, certain pro¬ 
cesses require high degree of humidity which is increased by artificial means and 
here also unless steps are taken to control the temperatures, the conditions 
might become unbearable and might affect the health and efficiency of the 
workers. 

Section 13 of the Factories Act, 1948, requires that effective and suitable 
provision shall be made in every factory for securing and maintaining in every 
work-room adequate ventilation and suoh a temperature as will secure to the 
workers therein reasonable conditions of comfort and prevent injury to health. 
The Act empowers the State Governments to prescribe a standard of adequate 
ventilation and reasonable temperature for any factory or class or description 
of factories or parts thereof. However, in the absence of adequate scientific 
data both on the actual thermal environments obtaining in the various factories 
and degree of discomfort resulting therefrom it is not possible to lay down any 
specific standards. 

Considerable amount of research work has been done in other countries to 
measure the reactions of people to the atmosphere and to the problem of phy¬ 
siological limits of heat tolerance.Various scales of measuring comfort have 
been adopted in different countries and maximum limits of comfort have been 
determined. Similarly, for finding out the physiological limits of heat, certain 
physiological factors such as sweat rate, rectal temperature and pulse rate are 
now taken into consideration. Attempts have been made to correlate one or 
more of these factors with the environmental conditions such as wet bulb 
temperature. The physiological limit of 88°F wet bulb suggested by Haldane’s 
work in 1905 now does not hold good any longer. The more recent results (1945) 
of Eichna, Ashe, Bean and Shelley suggest that higher wet bulbs can be 
tolerated by men at different rates of work before the men give up. 

In India, some research has recently been carried out to determine the 
comfort limits of sedentary persons. In this connection a preliminary study 
carried but by Dr. M.N. Rao of All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health and work done by the Defence Sciences Laboratories may be mentioned. 
Caplan carried out certain physiological observations in 1944 on the under¬ 
ground workers in the Kolar Gold Fields. Since then, except for pilot studies 
carried out by Amin, Lundgren and Rao in Ahmedabad on textile workers, 
no work of physiological nature has been carried out in India. 

• Chief Advisor Factories, Government of India. 
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The need for further scientific research on this problem has long been 
felt. A request had been received by the Government of India from the Textile 
Labour Association, Ahmedabad urging the necessity for detailed investiga¬ 
tions in the textile industry. In order to guide the conduct of the investigations, 
the Government of India made a request to the U.S. Technical Co-operation 
Mission authorities in India for expert assistance. The request was jointly 
sponsored by the Ministries of Health and Labour. The T.C.M. authorities 
made available the services of Dr. William F. Ashe who during his initial assign¬ 
ment of six weeks at the end of 1955 made preliminary investigations and 
submitted a report indicating an outline of work to be carried out at different 
stages in different industries. So far as the textile industry is concerned Dr. Ashe 
suggested that a series of experimental studies could be carried out with the 
co-operation of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association, 
Ahmedabad. The studies were started in the beginning of the year 1955 and 
were carried on entirely by the Indian personnel. The work was completed 
at the end of the year 1956 and the report has now been submitted to the 
Government of India. 

The studies, described in detail in various sections of the report, covered 
the following— 

(1) A detailed study of the thermal environmental conditions in a 

representative sample of Indian textile mills covering two summers 
and one winter. 

(2) A physiological study, under controlled conditions, to compare the 

tolerance of Indian workers to heat with similar data reported in 
other countries and already available in the published literature. 

(3) A physiological study of the salt and water requirements of Indian 

workers working in hot environments and, if possible, a study of their 
habits of water and salt intake. 

(4) A study, under controlled conditions, of productivity in relation to 

varying heat loads. 

The following were the results of the studies and conclusions drawn 
therefrom— 

The study on thermal environmental conditions under (1) which was 
started in the month of May 1955 was carried out in 9 selected mills represen¬ 
tative of the best, the worst and average thermal conditions. In each of the 9 
mills, 8 sampling points were selected—two points in the carding department, 
two in the spinning department, three in the weaving department and one in 
the finishing department. In the finishing department the point was selected 
in proximity to a drying range so as to also measure the effect of radiant heat. 
The observations were limited during the day between 11*30 A.M. to 6*30 
P.M. and the temperatures and air movements were measured both inside the 
departments and outside. The results were analysed and the variations from 
reason to season and from department to department were recorded by means 
of charts. Frequency distributions of dry bulb and wet bulb temperature com¬ 
binations in the various departments were also prepared. 
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The physiological study on the heat tolerance of selected Indian textile* 
workers given under (2) above was undertaken in the beginning of the year 
1956 in the psychrometric chamber which was erected at the A.T.I.R.A. and 
equipped by the U.S. Technical Co-operation Mission. Fifteen healthy subjects 
were asked after acclimatization to perform physical work (walking at a certain 
speed on a tread mill) under a particular set of conditions relating to tempera¬ 
ture and humidity while they were constantly kept under medical observations 
and their physiological response recorded. This was repeated with all the 
subjects by keeping the chamber under different climatic conditions. In all, 
they were observed in six climates, two of which were considered as easy 
(dry bulb temperature 115°F and wet bulb temperature of 90°F ; dry bulb 
temperature of 96°F and wet bulb temperature of 92°F), two as “difficult” 
(dry bulb temperature of 115°F and wet bulb temperature of 92°F; dry bulb 
temperature of 98°F, and wet bulb temperature of 94°F) and two as physio¬ 
logically “impossible” (dry bulb temperature of 115°F and wet bulb tempera¬ 
ture of 94°F; dry bulb temperature of 100°F and wet bulb temperature of 96°F). 
It was concluded that the physiological responses of the Indian textile workers 
exposed to high temperatures were in every respect similar to the responses 
for human volunteers exposed to comparable temperatures in other investiga¬ 
tions in different parts of the world. 

The study on salt and water requirements of Indian workers as given 
under (3) above was carried out during July-August 1956 in two mills, one at 
Ahmedabad and the other at Delhi. Volunteers in the spinning and weaving 
departments of these mills were kept under observation while thermal environ¬ 
mental conditions were recorded. The results indicated that if the average 
effective temperatures inside the mills do not exceed 86°F, there is no likelihood 
of salt exhaustion symptoms as enough salt is taken daily in their diets by 
the workers. However, in this study the necessity for making up the sweat 
losses by periodic fluid consumption was emphasized. 

The study on effects of varying climatic conditions on the productivity of 
textile workers as given under (4) above was also carried out in the psychro¬ 
metric chamber at the A.T.I.R.A. A group of workers engaged in drawing in 
process were asked to work under varying conditions of temperature while 
their production in terms of ‘ends’ drawn was recorded. The data appears to 
support the conclusion that the productivity dropped down significantly above 
a wet bulb temperature of 84 • 3°F and the rate of work also decreased signifi¬ 
cantly above this temperature. An attempt was also made in this study to- 
define confort zones of Indian workers and it was found that the upper limit 
of comfort zones appeared to be just slightly below an effective temperature; 
of 86°F. 

The results of studies (2), (3) and (4) above were carefully studied in order 
to define and set a “safe upper limit” of temperatures. The level chosen in the 
report is the range of temperatures between 85°F D.B./85°F W.B. and 110°F 
D.B./82°F W.B. The upper limit of dry bulb was chosen on the assumption 
that this limit is not generally exceeded in the textile industry. After setting; 
this safe upper limit the results of study (1) relating to study of the ther mal 
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environments in the 9 textile mills were farther analysed and the frequencies 
with which thermal environments in certain departments of the mills exceeded 
the safe upper limit were determined. It was found that in weaving departments 
the temperatures were near the safe upper limit, but in all the departments 
corrective measures would have to be taken before the temperatures could be 
brought down to these limits. 

The steps that may be taken in the textile industry to reduce the amount 
of discomfort arising out of adverse thermal environments are discussed in the 
final part of the Report. Some of these steps are detailed below— 


(1) Reducing the A mount of internal heat — 

This may be achieved by decreasing the number of machines and operatives 
in the department by more liberal spacing of machinery and by limiting the 
use of steam for humidification to within certain temperatures. If steam pipes 
are used for humidification these may have to be lagged to control the tempera¬ 
ture so that proper humidity is maintained, specially in the weaving depart¬ 
ment. Fluorescent type of lighting in place of incandecent lighting will also 
help to reduce the internal heat load and will also create a psychologically 
favourable atmosphere. 

(2) Reducing the amount of transmission heat— 

This can be done by screening the openings in the walls and ceiling, by 
insulating the walls and ceilings where practicable, or by applying reflective 
colours on the exterior surfaces. In factories where the buildings have corrugated 
iron or asbestos cement roofing, provision of a false ceiling with a ventilated 
air space in between would help in carrying away heated air under the roof. 
It may be difficult, and in some cases impracticable, to give effect to this re¬ 
commendation particularly because of the elaborate structural alterations that 
may be called for. 

(3) Increasing the amount of ventilation — 

This is particularly important in summer when cool humidified air is 
brought in either from a central air washing plant or from a number of humidi¬ 
fiers spaced alongside an outside wall. The more outside air, which is cooled] by 
evaporation, is brought into the department, the more will the wet bulb 
temperature of the inside environments come close to that of the outside air, 
thus reducing the total heat within the department. In the case of finishing, 
department where the humidity is not controlled, fresh air without being humi¬ 
dified may be brought in so that it blows over the operatives working near the 
finishing machines. The provision of a hood with a suitable exhaust arrange¬ 
ment over the machines would not only carry away the heated air but also 
augment the general ventilation in the department. Alternatively, sufficient 
number of exhaust fans judiciously placed would provide the necessary ven¬ 
tilation. 
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(4) Improving distribution and re-circulation of air — 

This can be done by proper lay-out of distributing ducts for incoming air 
and by installation of circulating fans, where necessary. 

Each department of a textile^mill presents its own^problem^w^ 0 ^ should 
be defined in terms of specific requirements and which may call for one or 
more of the above methods of correction. In those mills where the study 
has been carried out, the extent of the problem* is known and for the rest of 
mills, it may have to be necessary to carry out similar fact-finding studies 
on a limited scale to find out whether the environmental conditions call for 
Any remedial measures. 'ml 



ON MOTIVATION AND INCENTIVES IN INDIAN INDUSTRIES 


II, C. Ganguli, D. Litt. (Cal.)* 

A common complaint of management of both governmental as well as 
private industries has been that in the post-war period a worker does about 
one-half (or even less), of the work he used to do during and before the war. 
Since a person’s productivity depends, so far as he is concerned, on his skill 
and his application and as there is no reason to believe that the worker’s 
skill has deteriorated, one is forced to conclude that it is his application to his 
job that is at fault. That at once brings the problem of incentives to the 
forefront. The problem of need-fulfilment again, to which all incentives 
ultimately refer, is also one of prime importance in the concept of a welfare 
state. 

An organisation has been defined as ‘a system of consciously co-ordinated 
personal activities or forces’ 1 and an industrial organisation is such a system 
oriented towards the production of certain goods and services. The vitality 
of an organisation depends on the willingness of its members to contribute 
forces to this co-operative system. The importance of incentives lies in the 
fact that these are necessary for the individual in order that he may be making 
his contributions to the system. 

An incentive has been defined as a motive for action. But a better de¬ 
finition is to regard incentive as ‘the outward stimulus for the motive to work. 2 
When a motive is present in a person, it becomes active when there is some 
incentive. Thus any incentive has reference to (i) the individual and his 
needs which he is trying to fulfil, and (ii) the organisation which is providing 
the individual with an opportunity to satisfy his needs in return for his ser- 
viccs. An understanding of the problem of incentives is possible when it 
is looked at from this dual point of view. 

A motive is an ‘internal factor or condition that trends to initiate and 
to sustain activity 3 ’. This problem of canalisation of energies of the individual 
into specific activities is a fundamental problem of psycho-dynamics. Energy 
mobilisation begins when an inner equilibrium is disturbed. This sets up 
a state of tension and prompts the individual to undertake activities for the 
achievement of the object that will lead to its relief. Motivated behaviour 
is thus characterised by (i) mobilisation of a certain amount of energy in 
proportion to the strength of the felt need; (ii) persistence of efforts along 
a certain direction; and (Hi) variability of efforts along different paths accord¬ 
ing to the exigencies of circumstances, but directed to the same or equivalent 
goal. 

The most basic and elementary needs are biological, in nature like hunger, 
thirst, oxygen lack, escape from pain etc. These are universal amongst men 

•Lecturer in Industrial Psychology, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 
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And have a definite physiological basis. Another class of motives, with a less 
well defined physiological base, is the different emotions of anger, of fear, 
etc. The third and last group is called social motives because these are largely 
social in origin and not present in a uniform way in all human groups. 
Examples of these are the need for security, for dominance for group identi¬ 
fications, for different values (economic, aesthetic, etc.) and so on. Unlike 
biologic al needs, social motives are not fixed demands for specific objects or 
goals hut are highly flexible in their modes of satisfaction and are primarily 
related to symbols of reward and threat. 

In his diverse activities man is not simply trying to restore the original 
condition of equilibrium. ‘. he attempts to build up a physical en¬ 

vironment which will guarantee need satisfactions, and then he tries to erect 
a constant social milieu which will protect him against insecurity, loss of affec¬ 
tion, inferiority, and isolation 4 .’ 

Two further characteristics of motivated behaviour may be noted. Very 
Tarely is adult behaviour expression of a single motive. Most activities 
of the grown-ups are powered by a plurality of motives. Secondly, very 
rarely again adult behaviour is an expression of purely physiological need 
like hunger, thirst, etc. All such behaviour is affected by the person’s likes 
and dislikes, fears and loyalties, etc. However, the hard core of a man’s 
motivated behaviour is composed of these physiological needs and serious 
deprivation of any of these will lead to its dominating the person’s conscious¬ 
ness and behaviour to the exclusion of others. 

Industrial activity is directed toward satisfying all the basic organic 
motives together with motives of the ‘higher’ order. It has been said that 
the most important motives for work is hunger, sex, social approval, self- 
respect and the work itself. However, it should be remembered that only 
when physiological needs are reasonably satisfied, social ideas, ideals and 
values come to determine conduct more and more. 

The proper utilisation of these motives in work and consequently the 
question of incentives has existed ever since man started selling his services 
to others. It is not a new problem, as is commonly supposed. What has 
happened however is that under the factory system of work this problem 
has assumed a seriousness that was unknown before. 

The change from the village type of economy to the modem industrial 
centre type, a change from the principle of an ‘established’ society to that 
of an ‘adaptive* society 5 has been examined from diverse angles to get an un¬ 
derstanding of the underlying motivational problems. As has been pointed 
out 6 the industrial organisations are largely worked on the principle of machine- 
like efficiency and this leaves human beings either completely out of picture 

4 . Stagner, Bos and Karwoski, T. F. Psychology, McGraw Hill Book Co.. ‘Inc. 1952 
p. 127. 

*. Mayo, Elton: Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Routledge and Kegan Paul 
London, 1952. \ 

\ Katz, D.: Morale and Motivation in Industry, Survey Research Centre, University of 
Michigan 1949, p. 1, 
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or substitutes a simplified mechanical model of man in place of the complex 
personality. This point of view led to rationalisation of jobs, each job re¬ 
quiring only a specialised fragment of the individual’s behaviour without 
regard to the fact that this fragment belongs to the total integrated personality. 
On the other hand, however, the organisation has to deal with and motivate 
the complex personality instead of only that standardised and fragmented 
part of him. Thus the problem of motivation has its origin in this fragmented 
way of looking at the worker and the latter’s failure to conform to’this picture 
of himself. 

Side by side there was no understanding that the industrial organisation 
is a social organisation as well, that its problem is not merely to maintain its 
economic balance but also to maintain an internal social structure in which 
individuals, and groups through working together can satisfy their own desires 7 . 
Men were working and active but the feeling of personal participation and 
involvement in the life of the organisation were lacking 8 . They were part 
of a group-task system, the outline of which was not clear to them. They 
could not appreciate its larger aim and their own contributions to it and this 
situation gave rise not only to problems of motivation but, of communication, 
of authority, etc. 

In industries in India, as in other countries, the problem of motivation 
was sought to be solved by means of fear and punishment on the one hand and 
reward and concessions on the other. Since there is no]inherent relationship 
between these external sanctions and the activity required by the job, it is 
not surprising that this carrot and stick type of incentives did not prove a 
marked success. In some of the best managed private industrial units today 
the philosophy is mostly paternalistic. ‘Do as I say because I am good to you’ 
type. But even in these the rewards given are frequently so unskilfully 
handed out that it totally fails to earn the gratitude of the worker (which 
anyway is always difficult to get), serves merely to raise his expectations and 
increases dissatisfaction if it is not as per that expectation. This situation 
was, for example, found, by the author in one of the best engineering concerns 
in Calcutta 9 . The annual increment to the worker’s daily wage which every- 
time was announced after a lot of bickering and even token stnkes was having 
absolutely no positive influence on worker morale or satisfaction. 

Tabee I 


Percentage of High Morale and Low Morale Workers in Different 
Increment Groups in a Calcutta Engineering Factory 


Increment to the daily wage 

High 

Low 


Morale 

Morale 

Total 


Workers 

Workers 


2 annas & less ........ 

600 

60-0 

100 

Above 2 annas. 

46*6 

53*4 

100 


(X* — 0 377; No signification relation between high increment and high morale). 

7 * Roethlisberger, F. J. and Dickson, W. J. : Management and the Worker, Harvard 
University Press, 1939, p. 362. 

•• Allport, G.W. : Psychology of Participation, pp. 251-262, in Human Faotors in Manage¬ 
ment by Hostatt (Ed.) Macdonald and Evans, London. 1948. 

•. Ganguli H. 0.; A Discussion of Some Variables Affecting Attitude of Industrial 
Workers. 
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Incentives are as ‘natural’ as human needs and essential for the effective 
fun ctioning of any organisation. Persons contribute their efforts becaua 
of incentives and ‘Inadequate incentives mean dissolution, or changes of or 
ganization purpose, or failure of co-operation’. The type and nature of in 
centives offered depend to a large extent on the accepted values of the orge 
nisation. In India the public sector is expected to play an increasingly im 
portant role in the country’s industrial life. Underlying these public concern 
are the two basic objectives repeatedly emphasised—production of good; 
and services and satisfaction of the individuals manning these industries 
Keeping these in view, a discussion of a few points regarding a policy foj 
incentives may be pertinent. 

Top executives of many concerns, including governmental concerns, 
think mostly, in terms of punishments. Pear of punishment and more es¬ 
pecially of the extreme punishment of dismissal has been found to be effective 
from the production point of view under certain circumstances. Goode anc 
Fowler, 10 for example, mentions the case of an industrial unit where productior 
was maintained under extremely unfavourable conditions solely through the 
constant threat of discharge. But experimental results on the efficacy ol 
what has been called negative and positive incentives are by no means always 
favourable to the former, except perhaps in the case of people o r super J oi 
or above average abilities. 11 > 12 Besides, this negative incentive goes against the 
values of a Welfare State and of organisations belonging to that State. 

Another point of some importance is that incentives differ from employees 
at different levels. Whereas this fact has been recognised by practical people, 
in theoretical discussions of incentives no explicit recognition of this is seen. 
For example, a study of an university staff was conducted by the author 
which involved the ranking of ten incentive items in order of their importance 
by the subjects. Below are given five items and their mean ranks showing 
how their importance varies for the three groups of people, assistant professors, 
lecturers and assistant lecturers : 


Item 

| Mean ranks showing order of 
j importance 

Asst. 

Professor 

Lecturer 

Asst. 

Lecturer 

Adequate Income ....... 

2 

1 

4 

Congenial Work Group ...... 

5 

7 

8 

Opportunity for Advance Training .... 

4 

6 

2 

Opportunity for Promotion. 

10 

6 

3 

Competent and Sympathetic Superior .... 

6 

2 

7 


l# . Goode, and Fowler, I.: Technology, Collaboration and Morale, in ‘Homan Rotations in 
Administration 9 by Dubin (Ed)—Prentice Hall Inc., 1953, pp. 330—335. 
w . Harrel, T. W.: ibid, pp. 281—284. 

l# . Lawshe, C. H. : Psychology of Industrial Relations, McGraw-Hill Book Co. Ino., 
1953, p. 38—39. 
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Another railway study by the author shows that out of eleven items, 
opportunities for promotion, for example, was ranked 3 by the first-line super¬ 
visors (Mistries) and 7 by charge hands, whereas, another item, adequate 
authority over the men, was ranked as 10 and 5 by these two groups respectively. 
This makes a solution of incentives, rather complicated as the problem has to 
be tackled separately at different levels. It is an useful point to remember. 

Incentives are usually classified as financial and non-financial, amongst 
the latter being included opportunities for better status, higher prestige, more 
interesting work, etc. In recent times controversies have been going on re¬ 
garding the relative importance of financial and non-financial incentives and 
existing literature seems to lay much more emphasis on the latter. This is 
a position which the author feels forced to contradict, at least so far as Indian 
workers are concerned. Studies in private industries 13 as well as in govern¬ 
mental organisations (the railway), of workers as well as of supervisors have 
brought out the very first place men give to remuneration. In the railway 
study referred to above, for example, it was found that low pay was mentioned 
as a cause of worker dissatisfaction by every supervisor. About themselves, 
95 per cent of these supervisors wanted the investigator to make favourable 
recommendations regarding their pay. 

Pay as an incentive and a source of satisfaction or dissatisfaction has 
reference to not only the total income, but also to wage differentials and 
method of payment. Not only pay should be adequate but also people with 
similar qualifications and doing similar work should have same or similar pay. 
There is also evidence that where rates are fixed fairly and assurance against 
rate-cutting exists payment by results has better effect on employees’ moral 
and productivity than payment by time. 14 And above all there is the income 
expectation of the worker. On the one hand, higher the income, greater 
the expectation; on the other higher the expectation (or expectation-achieve¬ 
ment discrepancy), lower the worker satisfaction or morale. Note, for example 
the following tables from Calcutta Engineering Factory Study 16 . 

Table 2 


Income cmd Income Aspiration of Workers in a Calcutta Engineering Factory 


Monthly income (in Rs.) 

Aspiration 

of 

skilled 

Machine 

Operators 

(in Rs.) 

Aspiration 

of 

Semi - 
skilled 
Crafts¬ 
men 
(in Its.) 

Aspiration 

of 

Skilled 

Helpers 

j (in Rs.) 

Rfl. 60 and less ........ 

70 

93 


Rs. 61—80 . .... 

118 

110 

’ 102 

Re. 81—110. 

114 

150 

123 

Re; 111 X. 

168 

163 

195 


M . Cranguli, H. C. r Enquiry into Incentives for Workers in an Engineering Factory— 
Indian Journal of Social Work, June 1954, Bombay. 

u . Ganguli, H.C. t Relation of Different Methods of Wage Payment to Industrial Morale. 

ll . Ganguli, H. C. s Some Factors Influencing Income Aspiration. 

M/P481 DofLB—5 
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Table 3 

Percentage of High Morale and Low Morale Workers in Different Income 

nration Oroups 



High 

Low 


Monthly Expected Income 

Morale 

Morale 

Total 

Workers 

i 

Workers 


Rs. 180 and leas. 

54-6 

45-4 

100 

Above Rs. 180. 

42-1 

67-9 

100 


(X*=9-38 ; Relation between high expectation and low morale significant.) 


The relative importance of financial and non-financial incentives depend 
upon (1) how far the income is adequate for meeting the person’s physiological 
needs, (2) how far he has developed, as a result of cultural conditioning, social 
needs for status, prestige, etc., and (3) what is the accepted index of status, 
-etc., in his group. The Indian workers attach value to money largely be 
cause of (1) above and the American worker most probably has reached the 
stage where he wants more money largely because it is an accepted index 
of his status and prestige. This seems to be a reasonable explanation of the 
recent strike for a wage rise of the highest paid workers in the world, the 
American steel worker. 

This leads to another point of some practical importance. The problem of 
incentives in an Indian organisation is likely to be simple for the top group of 
officials and for the rank and file people. For the first group, already getting 
perhaps the maximum pay allowed by the Government, the main incentives 
will be power, prestige, and other values. Note how in the case of the State 
Bank and the nationalised insurance corporation the Government has been 
able to persuade, at least initially, some top officials to accept jobs at a much 
less salary than what they were getting prior to nationalisation. Lack of 
employment opportunities elsewhere may have been a factor, but there must 
have been some additional positive sources of satisfaction as well. For the 
bottom group which contains the majority of employed Indians, financial 
incentives are going to be predominant in the foreseeable future. It is the middle 
category, wedged between the top executives and the bottom workers Who 
will offer the most stubborn problem for proper motivation and job satisfac¬ 
tion. They are (1) inadequately paid mostly, (2) have developed strong social 
values, and (3) do not regard money as the only index of one’s social position. 
They will thus be open to incentives of all types. Actually most managements 
find it easier to ingore these groups of supervisors, of middle class intellectuals, 
etc., largely because of little progress of unionisation amongst them. On the 
other hand, as one highly placed production manager told the author, the 
success of the second plan will depend largely on this middle group who are 
the people to integrate and orient the activities of the lower group according 
to the directives of the upper one. 
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In conclusion it may be mentioned that the problem of incentives is 
'^closely related on the one hand to certain physchological truths concerning 
the individual worker and on the other to certain values under which the 
organisation is functioning. Culturally advanced countries, including India, 
feel that an organisation must be ‘effective’ (accomplish the objectives of 
the system) and ‘efficient’ (satisfy individual motives). An organisation is 
a way of working as well as a way of living for many people. Skill in human 
relations, or what has been called ‘social technology’, not only serves its own 
end of making possible a better living for those employed but has been found 
to be a necessary condition of production together with ‘material technology’ 16 . 
On the other hand, the employment relationship should satisfy not only the 
economic needs of the worker, but his psychological needs for ‘freedom of 
action, self expression and creative outlets’ and his social needs that relate 
to ‘the ties and bonds of group relations and community life.’ 17 

If the financial incentives have been emphasised in the above paragraphs, 
it is because for the large majority of rank and file workers in India this is 
even now the most important problem. An important result of the railway 
study has been to show that the workers’ very great preoccupation with 
issues related to immediate personal benefits make them largely indifferent 
to problems of supervision or any other possible improvements in the orga¬ 
nisational set-up. However such is not the case with the ‘men in the middle’ 
and they will present a tougher motivational problem. 

It is true that there is a limit up to which an industry can go on increas¬ 
ing the material benefits of its employees and still retain its competitive 
character. Some sort of ‘wage-truce’ may be ultimately necessary but it 
has to be preceded by the ‘method of persuasion’ to change the attitudes of 
the worker and make them attach greater value to non-material benefits. 

Finally, the problem of incentives, because it is related to the core of a 
man’s personality, should not be tackled in a piecemeal fashion. Such ques¬ 
tions as to whether incentive X is more effective than incentive Y is useful only 
up to a certain point. The general objective of any management should be 
to create what has been called a ‘psychological climate’, 18 a condition where 
people will ‘want’ to work for the organisation goal. 19 And the most important 
of such conditions is creating a genuine emotional conviction in the worker 
that he will be able to satisfy his needs through the employment relationship. 


M Staley, Eugene (Ed)": Creating an Industrial Civilization, Bodley Head, London 1952, 
p. viii. 

17 Golden, C. S. and Ruttenberg, H. J.: Motives for Union Membership, in Hoslett (ibid), 
pp. 184—200. 

u International Labour Office: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, Studies 
And Reports, New Series, No. 38, Geneva, 1954. 

^ McGregor, Douglas: Toward a Theory of Organised Human Effort in Industry, in 
Psychology of Labour—Management Relations’ by Kornhauser (Ed)—Industrial Relations 
Research Association, U.S.A., 1949. 


ON SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALISATION AND NEED FORA 
PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL ADAPTATION IN THE GANDHIAN WAT 

R. N. Bose, i.a.s. (Retired) 

Labour co-operation is essential for increased production, more so in an. 
under-developed country like India where labour intensive methods of pro¬ 
duction are predominently applied. As is well-known, if workers slow-down 
and sabotage new processes, the targets of production can never be achieved. 
Yet a programme of co-operation for greater production is not always easy 
tc achieve. Labour in India is frequently suspicious and frustrated and even 
hostile and they do not always feel that they belong to the factory in the way 
they should. 

Even where attempts have been made to adjust the employees to the 
job, many problems remain. Tliis is because the social implications of in¬ 
dustrialisation and the need for a plan of industrial adaptation are not fully 
realised by many who are in positions of authority. 

Industrialisation has thrown a new challenge. As Sir John Maud, in the 
Oxford Study Conference on the problems of industrial co mmunities, recently 
stated: ‘‘The impact of industrialisation is at the same time a fearful menace 
and tremendous opportunity. It threatens to destroy us—to standardise 
us. barbarise our life by dividing it into compartments of ‘work’ and ‘leisure’, 
destroy our personal relationship to each other and substitute the impersonal 
one cf cogs in a machine. But at the same time it offers us fulness of life 
in a sense never within our grasp, before : enough food, for example, for the 
two-thirds of the world’s population who are at present under-fed, and free¬ 
dom from much of the drudgery at present needed to keep things going, and 
time to exercise our creative capacities.” 

What does this challenge demand of us? Chiefly, I suggest, imagination 
and character. To match the new powers over physical nature given us by 
pure and applied science we have to find in ourselves a new vision to show us 
how to use those powers, and a new integrity to resist the corruption that 
always becomes more threatening as power increases. “The factory was made- 
for man, not man for the factory.” It is easy enough to say that, but infernally 
difficult to make sure that it is true in practice. The bigger and more power¬ 
ful the machine, the more danger of its getting out of hand and starting to 
run us, and the more crucially important it becomes that we remain the master 
of it. My own conviction is that we only retain our mastery and avoid be¬ 
coming the servant of the machine by serving something else. That is why 
what we need most to meet the impact of industrialisation, is vision and strength 
of character—continuous, determined striving to live by our answer to the 
questions : “What is the purpose of our life on earth?” “What are the things 
we are really prepared to live and die for?” 

So what I believe we have to do, if we are seriously going in for this ad¬ 
venture of industrialisation, is to keep firm hold of what we believe—of what 
we believe, for instance, about the fundamental difference between good and ba d, 
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truth and falsity, beauty and ugliness—and try to build our new industrial 
society on the rock of those beliefs. For the first nuclear power stations that we 
axe now building in Britain we need sites with even firmer foundations than 
we need for conventional stations—because the nuclear reactors are not only 
more powerful but heavier. For much the same sort of reason, our new industrial 
society needs even stronger foundations than the old. 

What those foundations should be in each of our countries^ we have to decide 
for ourselves. For my part I believe the two most important are; faith in the 
supreme value of each individual man and woman and child, and faith in men's 
capacity to work together. If we have the patience, imagination and courage 
to go on building on these foundations, I believe there is a chance that the scales 
of the balance in industrial society will be gradually tilted against slavery and 
loneliness in favour of freedom and fellowship; there is a chance that more and 
more industrial workers will take the same sort of delight in what they do as the 
•creative artists have always taken; we shall discover the twin secrets of leader¬ 
ship and discipline in our industrial life; and out of a rich diversity of groups 
and (individuals the community will progressively become more of a com¬ 
munity. But it will take time—and deeper spiritual resources than any human 
society has so far shown. 

Long long ago, Mahatma Gandhi came to almost identical conclusions 
when he faced the challenge of industrialisation in India, though perhaps in his 
case, there was an inevitability about the results of industrialisation which he 
sought to by-pass by adaptation as much as by sublimation. 

He was not unaware of the new chances of freedom that industrialisation 
brought in the wake of the new dangers of slavery—“to the machine and the 
tediousness of repetitive work; to the factory, shop, office, firm that employs 
'One; to the trade union or, if one is a small employer, to the trade association; 
dangers of slavery to the State.” Of this last possibility he was a prophet of 
the shape of things that had not fully crystallized in his time but which he had 
the vision to foresee and which we now see in actual facts and tangible shape. 

But freedom to choose one’s job or change it did not matter much to him 
though the overcoming of a status conferred on birth by a mobile status certainly 
meant a lot. So also the possibility of fellowship through trade unions and con¬ 
tacts. 

He, however, felt more acutely than even most modem thinkers that our 
social skills did not advance at the same rate as our technical skills and hence 
the mal-adjustment. 

He was a great individualist but even when he accepted an industrial 
society and trade unionism as a partially accepted substitute for the expression 
of the individual personality through his work—he demanded a social and 
♦ethical way of life. Here he was pleading for a society not far removed from the 
simple village society of India where there is stability of social order but where 
society exercises no compulsion on the individual. Rather the social codes and 
the desires of the individual are for all practical purposes identical and there is 
nothing unfixed and unsettled which drives men to desire a change and strive 
tfor it. In fact this adaptation to society, he would like to see also in the industrial 
-scene. 
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He was therefore always pleading in the context of labour relations that 
new industrial order must secure for its individual and groups ($) satisfaction 
of material and economic needs, (it) maintenance of spontaneous co-operation 
throughout the organisation at all levels, (in) ethical values so that mankind 
may not turn out to be a horde of unorganised individuals, actuated by self- 
interest only, as he all along knew that man may have all the self-love in the 
world and be miserable. 

Regarding these items Gandhiji wanted the following prerequisites viz., 

(i) hours of labour must leave workmen some hours of leisure, (it) they must 
get facilities for their own educati >n, (Hi) provision should be made for adequate 
supply of milk and necessary education for their children, (iv) there should be 
sanitary dwellings for workmen, (v) they should be in a position to save enough to 
maintain themselves during their old age —at present the employers strive to 
get maximum service with minimum demand and workers on the other hand 
try to hit upon all tricks whereby they can get maximum pay with minimum 
work, (ri) the desire for a co-operative society that persists in every person has 
to be stimulated, (mi) a sense of satisfaction for every member of the community 
and the industrial society has to be provided. 

Gandhiji, however, realised that to blame a system or set of circumstances 
is easier than to work for its change. Industrialisation, urbanisation and the 
replacement of a subsistence economy by an exchange economy bring inevitably 
in its trail, as he knew well, social disturbances and mental maladjustments 
which though they may be mitigated have, to some extent, to be accepted as a 
part of the price for economic progress. He would ask 4 what price—this pro¬ 
gress?' 

In India, millions of people cannot move from rural pursuits to factory 
work without showing the strain of a revolution. New economic process inevit¬ 
ably involves the breakdown of age-old customs and connections. Repetitive 
factory work, strange and drab surroundings and new source of income vastly 
affect a villager's attitude to his family, his religion and his neighbour. 

When we are trying to have so many steel plants, we should not be un¬ 
mindful of the social costs thereof. It has been seen in other countries also that 
the structure of the family, the suicide rate and the ordinary man’s sense of 
values perceptibly alter with rapid industrialisation and the old social pattern’s 
breakdown. There are possible positive evils previously almost unknown, 
in a largely rural society, the evils, peculiar to an industrial slum and robot¬ 
like operations in factories. 

It has been said by a competent critic, “In India the new working classes 
for expanding industrialism will be recruited at very low wages. Capital is 
scarce and slow to fructify while labour is plentiful. The limitation of con¬ 
sumption, canalisation of investment to basic industries all taking place in a 
country where living standards are already low and where population is quickly- 
rising, would mean quite inevitably that for the working classes at least the 
discomforts of social change are being superadded to economic discontent. 

In other words, planned industrialisation entails requiring large number of the 
Indian people to suffer extensive social readjustment for the sake of material 
compensation that is slow to appear.The attitude is naturally most 
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common in India that the social revolution that accompanies industrial progress 
is a threat to the very fact of civilisation. It leads to a passionate rejection of 
material progress on the grounds that social costs are too high” Mahatma 
Gandhi is, of course, the greatest example of this perennial attitude to the social 
costs of economic progress. The political party, which is now in power and which 
rightly claims the closest allegiance to the Mahatma’s views, in fact, repudiates 
his doctrine on this point and takes the progressive line that economic progress 
has to be pushed forward at any cost including any social cost; that social costs 
can and must be minimised but also must be paid: 

This healthy determination to meet the social costs of progress is seldom 
clearly confessed for obvious political reasons. The Congress party mostly 
prefers to emphasise one or other of its two alternative social policies: modified 
Gandhism which claims to carry forward into the new economic situatic n much 
of the old society unchanged; or alternatively, socialist planning which claims 
to be able to plan social revolution painlessly as well as the economic revolution 
or more boldly to plan social costs out of existence. An instance of the first is 
the effort to marry the handloom and the automatic loom in one coherent textile 
policy. An instance of the second is the familiar Indian conception of labour- 
management relations in industry. 

I offer no criticism of either of these social doctrines. They are political ideo¬ 
logies and thus largely beyond the reach of factual criticism. Firstly, there is 
much truth in both, namely, that we do not have to be fatalistic about all social 
costs, some of which can indeed be mitigated by intelligent planned intervention. 
Secondly, it would be highly dangerous to believe in either wholly; for the fact 
is no amount of socialist planning of Gandhian palliatives is going to eliminate 
the painful social costs of the economic revolution that is now under way in 
India. This country is not going to move smoothly and painlessly forward into 
industrialism, either maintaining her old social order unchanged or revolutionis¬ 
ing it without disturbances or suffering for anyone. The desire to telescope the 
industrial revolution of Europe into a short period without paying any of the 
social costs imposed is admirable but it contains a measure of illusion. It may 
well be possible to avoid here some of the blackest sufferings of the industrial 
revolution in England, but Indian society, from its size and structure, will 
inescapably meet other difficulties just as serious. The political party that is in 
power during an industrial revolution can never afford to lose sight of the fact 
that precisely in the measure that its economic policy succeeds, it will get less 
credit for material progress and more blame for the social upsets that material 
progress causes. 

But meanwhile, according to this writer, the pressure of economic want 
and of stark poverty leaves no choice and the progress towards industrialism 
has to be continued and the social costs have to be suffered as they arise— 
mitigated where they can be. The social upsets that will accompany the realisa¬ 
tion of India’s plan for progress cannot however be regarded as umnixed evils. 
The undivided family will disintegrate. Money values will make their way in the 
rural economy and urbanisation as well as industrial slums will increase but 
“ to treat all of. them as irremediable pathological conditions would be unfair. 
The old morality will decline and a new morality in a new society will probably 
emerge. Promiscuity, the tension and the depravity of urban industrial life 
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the land of villages, castes and joint families will be most obvious. Possibly 
the new form of association will attract less attention but it is necessary to bear 
in mind the constructive shape of social change when we take notice of the social 
disturbances which are familiar to all in cities like Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kanpur”. 


This is no doubt an able criticism which our enthusiasts for industrialisa- 
tion should note but it is not fair in so far as it damns with faint praise or blame, 
the Government or the party that owes allegiance to Gandhiji. It also does little 
to appreciate the Gandhian way in industrial relations. 


Gandhiji was one of the first to give close attention to the socio-cultural 
disequilibrium that emerged in the wake of industrialisation: 

(i) Violence in industrial relations. 

(ii) Alcoholism. 

(in) Exacerbated communal, linguistic and provineialist struggles 

(iv) Juvenile delinquency. 

(v) Increase in adult crimes. 

(vi) Decay in craftsmanship and professional morality. 

(vii) Commercialisation of family relationships. 

(vin) Increased prostitution. 

All engaged his attention and his enquiring mind sought to discover the 
intensity of these social maladies. He quickly realised that industry brings 
with it more and thornier problems to the community than any society has 
ever had to face before and he experimented in various ways to see what he 
could do to help overcome the problems of present-day industrialisation. He 
always held that the community is more important than industry and he never 
believed that plenty can be achieved at the expense of human freedom and 
happiness. He also did not accept that people in highly industrialised communit ies 
are happier than those living in more primitive agricultural communities. One 
of his distinguished country men recently stated in an international gathering 
that India is the only country in the world where such an argument 
could be raised today but it is raised wherever thinking men ask—what is the 
point in awakening in Indians a desire for motor cars and television sets when 
they can be perhaps peacefully content with a way of life which does not put a 
premium on either? Disruption of the family and the resultant disorientation 
of children were specially repugnant to him. He had seen its effect in South 
Africa before he came to stay in India and study the problem. He never accepted 
the position that this social cost must be paid for the economic progress. He in 
his own way tried to meet the challenge of industrialisation by evolving a hew 
technique and a dynamic tradition conducive to painless introduction of change* 
Torn by tensions from within and without, the worker found in the tradition 
which he evolved a force for stabilising and making industrial adaptations easy 
and smooth under his effective leadership in Ahmedabad. He also evolved the 
proper technique for the introduction of psychological and physical changes 
which ate so very necessary to industry if it is to survive. 
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He, however, did more as he went into the roots of the question of conflict¬ 
ing attitudes of the industrialists and the workers when he stressed the 
mutuality of interests of the employers and the employees. That, according 
to him was the change needed most of the vast changes that are taking place all 
over. He demonstrated by the results he achieved at Ahmedabad that not only 
smooth but pleasant results in industrial adaptation are possible even though 
technological changes bring up factors that might upset the old and existing 
pattern of life. 

The two fundamental social ideas, viz., (i) demand for democratic expres¬ 
sion, and (n) concept that industry exists for social purpose were focussed by 
him again and again and he always insisted that industry must change itself 
to fit in with these two attitudes. 

Leadership and discipline were the two keys that he would place in the 
hands of the trade unionists to achieve these two things. His experiments taught 
him that a disciplined attack on the many problems of our industrial society 
was possible if the correlation of rights and duties was fully understood. So he 
always insisted that all concerned should interpret discipline rightly and follow 
it loyally. As he said in a famous article in the Harijcm. “I venture to suggest 
that rights that do not follow directly from duty well-performed are not worth 
having”. 

To improve the workers’ sense of discipline and to stimulate their latent 
leadership Gandhiji wanted to introduce social changes so that workers’ activi¬ 
ties and spending habits might be altered. He would inculcate not only subsi¬ 
diary skill and training in spinning and weaving but social skills as well. He also 
advised a well-regulated and thrifty way of life where the stress was not on multi¬ 
plication of demands and where unostentatious way of life was insured in its 
own dignity. He made many of his princely followers accept voluntary poverty 
while he always tried to raise the living standards of the lowliest Harijan as 
well as of all who where below the marginal level of subsistence. He hoped that 
union leadership would be forthcoming to sponsor social and political changes. 
He also expected that the worker would be aided to this end by government as 
well as by employers. As in the case of the others so also in the case of the workers 
he sought to mould men by moulding their minds first and developing their latent 
talent by a psychological and social approach. Hence the need for study of the 
Gandhian technique and tradition in industrial relations and industrial adapta¬ 
tion. 



DISCIPLINE AMONG WORKING CLASSES IN INDIA 

V. K. R. Menon* 

Nowadays one often hears the complaint that it is difficult to take work 
from employees and that there is a considerable amount of indiscipline among 
workers. 

At the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference, the subject 
of “Workers’ Discipline” was one of the items on the agenda. In a 
memoTandum submitted to tins Conference, the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, emphasised that the prosperity of the Indian worker depends 
on the success of the plans for economic development in the country; India is at 
present in the nudst of the execution of its Second Five-Year Flan; the steady 
rise in industrial production is indispensable in the present stage of India’s 
economy; and anything that impedes this process will ultimately go against the 
interests of the working classes themselves. 

A new factor that has come to play a part in the Indian economy in recent 
years is the expansion of the public sector. This means that workers as citizens 
are also owners of industry. India is a democracy. Equality and social justice are 
the basic aims of its Constitution. There is freedom of association and collective 
bargaining. New opportunities mean enhanced responsibilities. In such a situa¬ 
tion, anything done from the side of workers must be seen from the long-range 
point of view and, as was apparent in the discussions at the Labour Conference, 
the leaders of workers recognised no less than others, that indiscipline meant no 
good to anybody. 

Everybody at the Conference and in the Committee which discussed the 
question in detail, was agreed that certain acts of indiscipline cannot be allowed; 
whatever be the provocation or extenuating circumstances. As a result, the 
Conference unanimously agreed to the need for aherence to the following princi¬ 
ples by employers and workers: 

(1) There should be no lockout or strike without notice. 

(2) No unilateral action should be taken in connection with any industrial 
matter. 

(3) There should be no recourse to ‘go-slow’ tactics. 

(4) No deliberate, damage should be caused to plant or property. 

(5) Acts of violence, intimidation, coercion or instigation should not be 
resorted to. 

(6) The existing machinery for settlement of disputes should be utilised. 

(7) Awards and agreements should be speedily implemented. 

(8) Any action which disturbs cordial industrial relations should be 
avoided. 

* Director. International Labour Office, India Branch, New Delhi. 
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The Conference recognised, however, that the grave problem cannot be- 
disposed of by merely drawing up this code of good behaviour. The causes of 
indiscipline have to be investigated and appropriate remedial measures sought. 
If I rightly interpret the concluding remarks of the Labour Minister, a tripartite 
committee will start this work which will be a long-term measure of continuing 
nature. The following matters which w T ere approved for further studies are not, 
I am sure, exhaustive but only illustrative: 

(1) Uniformity in wages, service conditions and other benefits in the 

same industry in an area. 

(2) Need for long-term settlements, avoidance of dilatoriness and speedy 

settlement of industrial disputes. 

(3) Sanctions against employers or unions violating any of the principles, 

mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

(4) Proper defi nition of ‘unfair labour practices’. 

(5) Question whet tier curtailment of production consequent on closure 

would amount to an act of indiscipline. 

In particular, there was a suggestion in the Labour Ministry’s memoran¬ 
dum that objective studies should be made in a few typical pockets where 
indiscipline is known to prevail on a large scale, with a view' to ascertain the 
causes. The. usefulness of such study cannot be over emphasised. For instance, 
there is a view that indiscipline has been gradually on the increase during 
the last ten years. If so, there is an obvious case for investigating the causes. 
Each party blaming the other will not really lead anywhere while ad hoc 
interim measures can, at the most, be only in the nature of temporary pain 
relievers. 


. Certain Assumptions 

It would be presumptuous on my part to deal w ith the causes and remedies 
of a problem which, as agreed at- the Conference, is one requiring careful study. 
But nothing w T ill be lost by making certain assumptions at least to facilitate a 
logical discussion—even if all may not agree with my assumptions. So far as 
workers contribute to deterioration in discpline, two main causes are alleged, 
first the existence of rival trade unions which, each in its attempt to gain 
supremacy, mislead and instigate ignorant workers. Responsible trade union 
leaders themselves admit the force in this allegation though some plead that it is 
not the workers who are responsible for the creation of rival trade unions in 
the same plant. The second allegation—or I should perhaps say, theory—Is 
that before independence, discipline was maintained through fear. With the 
awakening of labour to its rights as members of society, the workers are no 
longer prepared to be governed by fear alone. But no effective alternative has 
yet been adopted as a general pattern for maintenance of discipline. Let us, for 
present purposes, agree that there is force in both these contentions. 

Trade Union Rivalries 

I need not dwell at great length on the harmful effects produced by trade 
union rivalries. It has been recognised that the final remedy for this lies in 
education of workers themselves to enable them to manage their owrn affairs and 
to play a more responsible part in efficient running of the industry in which they 
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:are working. But this is necessarily a long-term measure and, for the 
interim period, something effective \xaa to be done towards trade muon 
leadership being aimed at furthering the interests of workers and society at 
large and not for exploitation . The measures which Government is undertaking 
in this direction are known as also the limitations imposed by constitutional 
and other legislative provisions . 

Methods of Enforcing Discipline 

On the question of methods of enforcing discipline, it is generally agreed 
that this can no longer be done through fear or the mere threat of penalties. 
Psychologists seem to hold that the adage ‘spare the rod, spoil the child’ no lon¬ 
ger applied even in a domestic household and that there are more suitable 
means of bringing up a child. Obviously, the same applies to a much greater 
degree in the case of workers in industry. Discipline enforced through fear, even 
if it serves a very limited purpose cannot substantially serve the wider useful 
end. Better understanding between the parties, more active measures for 
labour management cooperation and the creation of a feeling in the workers of 
being a partner in the working of his undertaking are the more essential factors. 
That this is now recognised even at the international level is borne out by the 
increased attention given at the recent international Labour Conferences to 
problems like labour management cooperation, human relations in industry, 
etc. The rest of what I write will be focussed on this broad issue. 

Causes of Indiscipline and Remedial Measures 

Before expecting a worker to take discipline seriously, he should be 
provided with the basic minimum requirements both in respect of living condi¬ 
tions as well as working conditions. The memorandum of Labour Ministry 
details the progressive steps taken in these directions which, it is felt, will 
remove or reduce some causes of indiscipline. The point to emphasise, however, 
is that the worker today will not be content with improvement in his material 
comforts alone. The Five Year Plan itself expects the workers to have a 
felling of partnerhsip in the industry in which he is working. Whether it is 
labour-management co-operation or workers’ participation in management, all 
these involve more mutual confidence and consultation between management 
and workers. Frustration and lack of responsibility will surely result if each 
party—employers and workers—keeps al: of of from the others and these, in turn, 
could be two main causes of indiscipline. We should also remember that the 
worker is a part of the social structure and cannot be transformed to some¬ 
thing else the moment he enters the four walls of a factory. Industrial indiscip¬ 
line reflects to some extent the habits of social discipline so that part of 
the causes of the former may be traceable to the latter. There was a time when 
the fear of superiors and the threat of dismissal formed the most potent 
weapon to enforce discipline. This is to longer the case and workers also 
know that there are ample safeguards against arbitrary dismissals. Other 
forms of penalties cannot be arbitrarily imposed either and as already stated, 
%ill never bring about discipline voluntarily. Other means have therefore to be 
found. The starting point should be greater development of human relations 
in industry. The average worker in India is today as sensitive as his confrere 
•elsewhere of the manner in which he is approached and handled. When good 
human relations are established, good industrial relations and effective labour 
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management cooperation can follow smoothly. The task is neither simple nor 
easy. Work in a factory implies group action which, in its turn requires proper 
“ ordination, control and regulated discipline. Workers, particularly in a large 
tory are, however, of varying background and of different standards of 
atelligence, stamina, skill and temperament. There should be full alertness on the 
3e of both management and labour so that the effect of any minor thoughtless 
action on either side may be remedied before the contagion spreads. The 
Committee of the Indian Labour Conference considered that the Works Com¬ 
mittees at the unit level should deal with matters relating to discipline—in addi¬ 
tion to other related functions already entrusted to these committees; also 
that appropriate tripartite or bipartite bodies should be set up at the local, 
regional and central levels as well, if all these bodies function energetically 
and effectively, they can certainly play a useful part in promoting discipline 
after investigating causes of indiscipline where it exists. But all this will be no 
substitute for the management having its own agency for detailed working 
and tackling the many day to day problems that arise. 

Training of Supervisors 

While the need for full and frank consultation between management and 
labour is recognised it is clear that this cannot be done direct between the top 
management and the hundreds or even a few' thousand workers at the shop 
floor level This part should be played by the supervisor, who is a link between 
the operative and the management; the supervisor can do a lot in keeping up 
the morale and discipline in an undertaking provided he is entrusted 
with functions properly belonging to him and further that he is himself 
trained to discharge these functions effectively. I have underlined a few 
words because, in quite a number of establishments, the I.L.O. experts 
who was in India some time back, found that the supervisor was still 
enforcing discipline more by instilling fear. The training of supervisors in prob¬ 
lems of human relations is, therefore, of the utmost importance. In a memoran¬ 
dum on Train ing-Within-Industry for Supervisors submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Expert outlined thus the functions of supervisors. It is the 
task of supervisors to interpret management policies and plans into productive 
action at workshop level. The normal contact of the rank and file employee 
with the management is through the supervisor, sometimes through several 
levels of supervisors. Supervisors operating within the framework of policies 
and plans decided by management have to carry out such functions as : 

(а) Planning production and maintenance ; 

(б) distributing work and personnel; 

(c) inspecting and controlling production, maintenance and house¬ 

keeping ; 

(d) maintaining discipline within the departments; 

(e) improving technical methods and procedures of work; 

(/) training workers; 

(g) handling day to 4aj personnel problems; and 

(h) reporting facts and figures to management. 
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Qualities required in a Supervisor 

It follows that, to carry out the functions enumerated above, supervisors 
need certain training and qualifications. They must have— 

(1) A good general education ; 

(2) A good background knowledge of work processes, standards and 
procedures; 

(3) Practical skill in the execution of the various manual tasks an 
operations performed under their supervision; 

(4) Skill in performing such administrative duties as planning, methods 
of improving and lay-out of production; and 

(5) Skill in preventing or handling the human relations problems liable 
to arise within a group. 

Rapid expansion and developing tachnology require a continuous training 
effort to keep supervisory staff uptodate. Supervisors should be made cost- 
conscious and able to handle in modern ways, the different technical, adminis¬ 
trative and human problems that arise. 

If Government and employers in India can take up the work of training 
supervisors with more vigour, that will be a positive step in the direction of 
creating the means for obtaining better discipline in our mills and factories. 

General Principles 

This is hardly the place—nor will space permit—to summarise the results 
of the many studies undertaken by the International Labour Office in fields 
which have a direct ox indirect bearing on workers* discipline. A good deal of 
literature is also available of the experience in other countries. A few important 
points, relevant to the present issue, might, however, be briefly mentioned 
here: 

(1) Whenever there is a case of individual indiscipline or group indis¬ 
cipline, a searching examination of its cause should be made. 

(2) Rules should be framed after proper consultation with workers or 
their representatives. 

(3) If any rule is infringed frequently, the cause of such infringement 
should be looked into, indeed, there should be no rigidity or finality 
about the rules. They should be considered as means and not as 
the ends. 

(4) There should be a periodical check-up of the rules to see whether any 

changes are necessary in the light of experience gained. 

(5) In the enforcements of rules, there should be no favouritism or bias. 

(6) Managements should see that those who are responsible for obtain¬ 
ing the observation of rules should themselves set an example in 
following them strictly, where the rules concern them. 

<7) From the psychological viewpoint, the supervisors should be told that 
any praise or commendation should be done openly, while reprimands 
should be confidential. Each worker has a sense of prestige and it 
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must be respected. In fact in respecting this sense of prestige the 
supervisor can make the worker much more responsible than nor¬ 
mally he is. If this is done he will be more responsive to the ideas and 
suggestions coming from above. It is generally forgotten that while a 
worker performs his duty well for long stretches of time, and make 
mistakes occasionally, be is pulled up only for bis mistakes but is 
not complimented for the work well done. Praise coming from above 
is the greatest stimulant to a worker; it is a great morale builder. 
While, therefore, the reprimand can be subdued and studied, workers 
should be praised openly whenever there is an occasion for it. 

Productivity 

In the beginning of this article, I mentioned that it is only when production 
goes apace according to the plan that workers can prosper in the last analysis. 
Production in overall terms is not, however, enough. Our rate of production per 
unit compares unfavourably with that in industrially advanced countries and 
whatever technical reasons or extenuating circumstances there may be, the fact 
remains that this state of affairs should be improved. The problem of discipline 
assumes still greater importance in this context. The demand of a worker is 
mostly, for increase in earnings, and, at a certain stage, it will be clear that this 
can be met only when his output goes up. In such a situation, indiscipline has 
no place. On the other hand, there should be greater willingness to learn, and to 
cooperate with management in the application of methods for higher produc¬ 
tivity. 

The first l.L.O. team of experts on productivity stated in its final report 
that further improvements in productivity can only be expected and attitudes 
conducive to higher productivity can only prevail if human relations within the 
enterprise are based on mutual respect and if there is confidence that changes 
and innovations will operate to the benefat of all parties and not merely of one 
group at the expense of others. The special difficulties created by social stratifica¬ 
tion, limited education facilities, the low bargaining power of the workers and 
the difficulties of communication arising from illiteracy and language differences 
demand a special effort to carry forward the importance of human relations in 
industry. The effective application of technical improvements, the achievement 
of good working conditions and their reflection in higher productivity, all de¬ 
pend on communication and consultation between all levels as a matter of habit 
and on a two-way flow of suggestions and reciprocal recognition of difficulties at 
all levels in each enterprise. 

Conclusion 

From the problem of indiscipline I have strayed into that of human rela¬ 
tions and productivity. This, as I have made dear, is because I have no doubt in 
my mind that although palliatives may be found here and there to remove the 
causes of indiscipline, they may not prove effective in the long run. The causes 
have to be traced to the root and I have highlighted these two problems, which, 
I feel, have a close link with the main question of workers’ discipline; discipline 
as one important element towards the success of the Second Five-Year Plan. 



PLAN APPROACH TO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Dr. Baljit Singh, ph.d., d.litt.* 

Two distinct, but essentially inter-related problems challenge the Plan 
with regard to agricultural workers and both, while stupendous in their magni¬ 
tude, demand an urgent solution. One is basically social, centering round 
their low social status in the community and the social handicaps that it 
entails, and the other is primarily economic due to their mass unemployment 
and under-employment—the data in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry having 
disclosed that on an average 16 percent, of the labourers did not report wage 
employment and these might be considered as chronically unemployed, whereas, 
even the remaining ones were unemployed for 82 days in a year at an average. 

Social status in any system depends of course on one’s income and economic 
position. But in all systems there are other significant variables and deter¬ 
minants as well, such as occupation, education, colour or race, caste, etc. 
Their relative role or importance differs in different communities and countries. 
In our own case social status of an occupational group in the rural community 
is simultaneously determined by, (i) the position of its members in caste 
hierarchy; (») the ranking of their occupation in social scale; and (in) their 
economic position particularly as determined bv the area of land owned or 
held by its members in the village. 

Accordingly, there is no linear rise or improvement along a single dimension. 
Social handicaps or inequalities suffered by a group cannot be reduced without 
an improvement of its economic position. At the same time, though higher 
income is a necessary condition, it is not sufficient for a rise in its social status. 
Likewise, a removal of social disabilities is a necessary, though not a sufficient 
condition for economic betterment. A solution of the problem of agricul¬ 
tural workers is, however, rendered easy by the iriter-relatedness of the various 
variables that are involved due to the existence of a large coalescing field. 

Often, there is a failure to recognise this field and individual measures 
are directed towards economic or social goals without proper emphasis on 
their integral character. In consequence, there is under or overemphasis 
of particular programmes causing an over-all failure or unsatisfactory progress. 

Unfortunately, the Planning Commission too has failed to perceive clearly 
the large coalescing field and has fallen along the track of linear programming 
for improving the economic position of agricultural workers. In particular, 
this is applicable to their approach to land redistribution about which the 
Commission concludes that ‘while redistribution of land in favour of the landless 
has an essential role in the process of social and economic change, its effects 
in terms of higher living standards and fuller employment are limited’ (Second 
Plan, p. 317). Apart from a misinterpretation of the data of the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry, as I shall discuss later, their inability to recognise the link 

* Head of the Economics Department, Lucknow University. 
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between land redistribution and higher living standards follows from their 
standpoint from which they have been able to see at social structure and 
economic conditions in their separateness rather than in their relatedness. 
'The following statement reveals this standpoint— 

“In relation to agricultural workers developments of the past few 
decades including growth of population, development of modem 
industry and trade and the increasing disintegration of the tradi¬ 
tional economic basis of rural life all converge at the two principal 
points—place in the social structure and employment opportunity. 
Step by step the social handicaps from which agricultural workers 
belonging to scheduled castes and other backward classes suffer 
have diminished or are diminishing rapidly. The economic problem 
of finding adequate work opportunities has, however, become 
more intense. This is the situation as much for the bulk of the 
farmers as for the bulk of agricultural labourers although it is 
true that a much higher proportion among agricultural labourers 
have income and consumption standards at levels below the national 
average”. (Second Plan, p. 316). 

A view from a higher standpoint would have revealed deeper things that 
find support in economic and sociological analysis. In the absence of agricul¬ 
tural reorganisation and co-operative economy, and in the face of deteriorating 
economic situation there has not been, could not be, any improvement in the 
social status of agricultural workers, the recipients of marginal incomes. Caste 
system is still entrenched deep in the social structure and in spite of certain 
social reforms and legal abolition of untouchability the castes to which most 
of the agricultural workers belong are in practice subjected to many social 
disabilities and handicaps. 

Agricultural workers belong mostly to one group of castes regarded as 
low and depressed while their employers belong to another that occupies a 
higher position on account of being taken as more sacred. Members of the 
former castes own individually or collectively very little land in the village 
while the intermediate and upper castes own most of it. They get relatively 
lower income and are mostly in debt to members of the higher castes. Agricul¬ 
tural work is regarded as lowly by the upper castes who may be polluted even 
by the touch of the handle of a plough. Underneath the relationship between 
the low-paid and underemployed or unemployed agricultural workers and 
their employers is the relationship between the landless or those with little 
land and those who own the bulk of land; the social distance between the low 
and high castes; the exploitation of debtors by creditors; and the scaling of 
jobs as low and high. 

A recent study by the J.K. Institute of Sociology and Human Relations 
of the economic and living conditions of Harijans in Uttar Pradesh undertaken 
in 1955 reveals that the First Plan had hardly any effect on this static situation. 
It has been reported that nearly two-thirds of the high and intermediate caste 
Hindus cultivate their own lands whereas three-fourths of the low caste 
Hindus in villages work as agricultural labourers. Nearly three-fourths to 
more than ninety percent of the latter are in debt, the creditors mostly being 
members of the high castes. Their average indebtedness per family vanes 
M/P481 DofLB—0 



from Rs. 200 in one region to Rs. 600 in another with a rate of interest goiiig; 
up as high as 30 to 40 per cent per year with a minimum rate of 10 per dent. 
The average annual income per family in the central zone of the State is as- 
low as Rs 392 as compared to Rs. 619 in the western district of Meerut, which 
perhaps is agriculturally the most prosperous. For agricultural workers the 
all-India average in 1951 waa calculated at Rs. 487 per family and Rs* 104 
per capita as compared to the national average in the same year of Rs. 265. 

Contrary to the assumption made by the Hanning Commission this 
survey reveals little diminution of their social handicaps and disabilities 
It is reported that the practice of untouchability is still fairly common and 
continues to be enforced by all high and intermediate castes. It is more 
widespread in the rural areas than in the urban areas and Harijans are still 
discriminated against by the higher castes and the intermediate castes in 
respect of sitting on a common floor, inter-dining, touching of earthen and 
metal pots, admittance into kitchen and living apartments and physical contact. 
In public places like schools there is no discrimination but this does not go 
very far. 

In a situation like this the pattern of land distribution and management 
is most crucial and its realignment is the most vital step in the solution of the 
problem of agricultural workers. But it is argued out that land redistribution 
may not solve any problem since the man-land ratio is so adverse that no 
amount of redistribution of agricultural land will enable even the peasants, 
let aside the landless workers, to have holdings large enough for full employ¬ 
ment. On the other hand, due to the fuller employment of peasants on their 
family holdings than at present, such redistribution will displace outside wage 
labour and thus add to their unemployment. The surplus agricultural popula¬ 
tion manifesting itself in large-scale under-employment and unemployment 
of agricultural workers is a social reality, that will continue, so runs the argu¬ 
ment, even after redistribution of agricultural land because there is not enough 
land to employ all. Quite cogent facts can be quoted to support this line of 
reasoning, particularly, as it can be demonstrated that, *‘Under existing condi¬ 
tions, with present techniques of agriculture being continued, if cultivating 
units were to approach what might be described as family holdings affording 
possibility of fairly full time work in agriculture for a family of average size, 
agricultural production could be maintained with about 65 to 75 percent of the 
number of workers now engaged in it. In other words, on certain assumptions, 
one-fourth to one-third of the existing labour force in agriculture may be sur¬ 
plus to its requirements”. (Second Plan, p. 315). Similarly, Dr. Gyan Chand 
made the point at the laBt Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics that if we bring about a system of joint farming or Co-operative 
fanning, there would be no room not only for the landless class of labourers 
but also for l/3rd of the peasants who will be displaced 1 * 

Again, is it not a fact that 50 per cent, of the agricultural workers hays 
already got some land? Is it also not true that their economic condition is 
no better off than that of the landless workers? According to the data of the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry the answer to both these questions is in the 

1 The Indian Journal of igrioultura 1 Economics, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 112. 
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^ffc nraat ive. Further what redistribution of land fa necessary is already 
beipg dojue under the Bhoodan Movement and therefore, aH that needs to be 
done in this respect is to strengthen the Movement. 

All these arguments, however* do not rebut the case against and redistribu¬ 
tion or co-operation as the chief solution of the problem of agricultural workers, 
since they simply prove that a redistribution of land into family holdings and 
joint or co-operative farming on the basin of individual possessions will not 
solve the issue. Nq doubt, possession of land in small strips or petty holdings 
as revealed by the data obtained by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry makes 
little material difference in income and standard of living of an agricultural 
labour family. The J. K. Institute’s data on Harijans makes the point even 
sharper. In Lucknow district eighty three per cent of the Harijans have 
agricultural holdings with an average of 1*2 acres per family. In district 
Meerut only 47 per cent, of the Harijans have agricultural holdings with an 
average of 0 • 3 acres per family. In both cases their main occupation is agricul¬ 
tural labour. Income per family in the family in the former case is only Rs. 392 
per year as compared to Rs. 619 in the latter case where land holding is relatively 
less significant. A correct interpretation of the data does not disprove the 
case for redistribution of land—it simply proves the futility of measures for 
giving small strips of land to individual families. Functionally, there may be 
no case even for Bhoodan if it is to parcel out small holdings into smaller family 
holdings. 

But the picture changes altogether when we consider redistribution foi 
collective ownership of all those who have no land and setting up of joint 
or co-operative farms of large size worked on scientific lines and with the most 
advanced technology that may be feasible under the given conditions. Such 
fanning would not displace labour as is commonly argued. Under the present 
techniques of agriculture the labour inputs per unit of crop production compare 
very unfavourably with those under modern technology. But the essential 
point is that it utilises less labour inputs per acre in most part of the year than 
practical under improved farming. Better techniques and methods that are 
feasible only on large size farms are both more capital intensive as well as 
labour intensive. It is only through the adoption of such techniques in agricul¬ 
ture that larger labour inputs will be utilized and provision be made for 
increased employment of agricultural labour. Simultaneously, the establish¬ 
ment of farms owned collectively and farmed jointly will abridge social distance 
and the distinction between the high and low as well as that between those 
who own land and those who do not. 

A programme like this would incorporate the following points— 

1. Carving out in each village or group of villages a consolidated farm 

by a proportionate reduction from the family holdings of all 
cultivations owning land above a minimum size to be determined 
on a regional basis, for joint cultivation by the landless workers. 

2. Option to cultivators below the minimum holding to pool their 

land for joint farming in the farm of the landless workers or izu 
separate farms. 
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3, State subsidy for purchase of costly equipment and farm machinery 
including construction of tube wells for joint farming by landless 
workers. 


4. Discouragement to and withdrawal of facilities and measures for 
stabilisation and extension of individual family farming in large-size 
holdings such as provision for individual acquisition of an agricul¬ 
ture/ holding; scheme for consolidation of family holdings* fixing 
the same minimum price of cash crops or water rates for the We- 
size cultivation as for the holdings of the petty cultivators and 
agricultural labourers, etc. 


5. Drawing up of a 12 to 15 year plan of agricultural reorganisation 
and land reforms, region by region, on the basis of expert examina¬ 
tion for the realisation of co-operative and diversified economy 
in the villages as an integral part of the socialistic pattern of society. 



WAGES IN RELATION TO PROFITS 

Raghuraj Singh, m.a., ph.d.* 

The distribution, amongst the participants, of the gains arising from 
industry should be such as may ensure a fair wage to labour and a fair return 
to capital employed. The equitable apportionment will, apart from quickening 
the pace of industrial advance, subserve simultaneously the imperative needs 
of the growth of national income. This has assumed increasing importance 
in the context of the recognition that the private enterprise has to play an 
important role and contribute substantially to the economic reconstruction and 
development of the country. It is nevertheless true that so long as organisa¬ 
tions of capital and labour do not come of age and fail to pursue their enlightened 
self-interest, the State regulation of wages and profits on some fair basis shall 
prove conducive to the growth of our national economy. Without labouring 
over an elaborate and precise definition of the concepts, fair wages and 
‘fair return’ on capital employed, it may be observed in passing that they are 
fluid and flexible and hence to be interpreted in this article in the sense in 
which they are defined in the Industrial Truce Resolution and in the reports 
of the committees on fair wages and profit-sharing. 

The purpose of this article is to make an objective assessment of the 
respective shares going to capital and labour out of the gains of industry over 
the last decade against the background of the fair standards as understood 
in the modern regulatory practices in vogue in our country. What is, therefore, 
attempted isjthe relating of the average-rate of return on capital employed to- 
the average per capita earnings of the worker in the same industry. In other 
words, the objective is to examine industry-wise how the percentage of increase 
or decrease in the absolute amount of profits and the average return on capital 
employed compare with those of per capita earnings of the worker. The 
fairly accurate relationship between the earnings of the respective groups 
can be established only when they are deflated by the working class cost of 
living index. What is intended is the determination of the percentage difference 
between the rise and fall in the real earnings and profits. To be precise, it is 
an attempt to examine whether it is capital or labour which is appropriating 
an increasing or decreasing share in the net proceeds of industry absolutely 
or relatively at the expense of the other. 

The statistics of industrial profits are not available in the form and in the 
manner they can be made use of. Even the authoritative profit index prepared 
by the Economic Adviser’s Office suffers from certain limitations. Its main 
drawback is the definition of ‘net-profits’ embodying depreciation charges. 
It also does not provide for a fair regional representation of industrial units. 
The study of the trends of industrial profits by Mr. M.C. Munshi though made 
on a scientific basis covers only a limited field and does not extend beyond 
1944. A recent attempt by the Statistical Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India, though surveying an extensive area, dates back to 1960 only. It 

♦Professor and Head of the Economics Department, Agra College, Agra. 
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is primarily with the intention of bridging over this gap that this article is 
being presented. The only reliable and authenticated statistics which can 
be utilised for ascertaining profits for a major section of industries since 1946 
is the Census of Manufactures. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
census does not set forth some of the minor items of expenses like interest, 
insurance and advertisement charges. The profits ascertained from the 
figures contained in it axe likely to be di^htly over-rated. Net profits however 
have been struck by deducting the amount of tax which has been calculated 
st the respective prevailing rates applicable to different years. 

The workers’ average earnings in some industries, such as, sugar, iron 
and steel and coal which have been picked up for study are not published. 
The average earnings in sugar industry which include other benefits and 
privileges have been arrived at by dividing the wage bill by the average duration 
of the working season and further, by the number of Workers employed exclud¬ 
ing, of course, the technical and supervising staff. In the iron and steel industry, 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company which accounts for more than two-thirds 
of the country’s production of finished steel has been selected for analysing 
wages in relation to profits. The employee’s average earnings and net profits 
as percentage of net worth have been struck from its past balance sheets. 
Greater accuracy, therefore, may be claimed for average earnings and net 
profits of this plant as against their counterparts in other industries usually 
worked out on the basis of other than original sources. The wage data for 
ooal-mining published in the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
Lidia set forth separately the average earnings of various occupational groups 
in selected coal fields. Overall averages for the coal industry as a whole are 
not published in the report. This presents a formidable obstacle in the way 
of assessing, precisely the current trends in workers’ earnings. Fortunately 
the Department of Mines has very recently compiled two sets of index numbers 
on different bases which have been linked up to show the historical and current 
trends in their average earnings. To serve the purpose of this article, the 
indices of average earnings have been shifted to the base 1944 being equal to 
100 . 
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(!) Profit percentages and average earnings hate been calculated on the ftagifc of 
figures contained in the Census of Manufactures (1946-1059). 1 

(2) STurce: Taxation Enquiry Committee Report and the Beserve Bank Bulletins. 
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Becaufte of the non-availability of wage d&ta for years preceding 1946 
it has not been possible to analyse the trends of profits and earnings for the 
war-period. Passing reference may, however, be made to a creeping rise in 
pfcofttfc as against a considerable gain in earnings. The imperceptible increase 
in the former may be ascribed to two very severe handicaps. Firstly, an early 
institution of sugar control and, secondly, the limited export market the 
industry had to put up with. The fortunes of the industry should have been 
different in the war-period had it not had to face the snug placed in its way, 
by the International Sugar Convention. In fairness, it may, however, be 
observed that proportionately greater increases in earnings than those in profits 
must have operated only to wipe out the negative margin the worker was 
subjected to in the war-period and to evaporate the positive margin the capitalist 
was freely enjoying so far. By the time the war ended in 1945, capital 
and labour both may be regarded relatively approximating to fair standards 
of earnings. 

The two series of figures under the heading ‘net profit as percentage of 
net worth’ have been juxtaposed with a view to enabling the reader to form 
a nearly correct picture of the rate of profitability. The corresponding per¬ 
centage figures in the two series do show differences to be explained by the smaller 
or the larger number of units studied. They, however, establish similar 
trends in industrial profits. 

A glance at the table brings home the fact that the 1948 season was the 
most prosperous for the industry in as much as the real profit index shot up 
to a figure almost twice as high. This is further supported by the highest 
percentage of net profits to net worth registered during the year. From the 
point of view of profitability the year may be regarded as the peak of the period 
under study. The average real earnings, on the other hand, instead of keeping 
pace with rising profits, show a decline of four points as against an increase 
of ninety five points in real profits in relation to the base. By the year 1951, 
the real earnings increased by more than half and real profits by more than 
three quarters. This brought a relative improvement in the worker’s lot as 
compared with the year 1948. Relatively speaking it was only in 1954 that 
an appreciable improvement in his real earnings could be marked, giving him 
a sense of satisfaction that he is being allowed to share the fortunes of the 
industry. 
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During the war-period the company mounted the wave of prosperity 
and the average money earnings did reflect somewhat corresponding increases. 
But the moderate increase in earnings was negatived by a tremendous rise 
in the cost of living. Agreement between the management and the workers’ 
union secured laTge increases in workers’ real earnings by 1948, and these con¬ 
tinue to rise till to-day. The profit percentage touched the lowest point of 
2-4 in 1947This declining trend is further supj>orted by the lowest profit 
index for the industry as a whole. The profit percentage after 1949 curves up 
and down recording the peak in 1955, which is confirmed by the profit index 
as well. It may reasonably be concluded that the real earnings have over¬ 
stepped the real profit index relatively to the base year 1944. The workers’ 
lot which could not improve throughout the war-period has currently registered 
appreciable improvement. Perhaps it may only be right to say that the pros¬ 
perity is being shared equitably by both capital and labour and the tendency 
in earnings approximating closely to the fair wage concept is in evidence. 

Coal Industry 
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The noteworthy feature of the coal industry during the early years of 
war was that it was passing through a recession that set in on the eve of the 
war and continued unabated till 1943 due to transport difficulties and increasing 
unit-cost of production without corresponding increases in coal prices. It 
was in marked contrast with what happened in the rest of the industrial sector.. 
In fact in the rest of the industries this period represents the rising tide of a , 
boom, with 1943 forming the peak. It was only in 1944 and 1945 that the* s 
industry experienced boom conditions mainly due to increase in coal prices.. ’ 
The latter year may very well be regarded as the peak of prosperity during 
the decade under observation. It is surprising that it was only after the passing:. 
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away of the boom conditions and the conclusion of the war in 1945 that the 
real earnings showed an upward trend which, moving up and down, touched, 
the highest point in 1954. Recovery in profits in 1949 is corroborated by both 
the profit index and the net profit as a percentage of net worth which gradually 
drops in subsequent years touching the lowest point in 1953 as revealed by 
both the profit index and the profit percentage. To be precise, as compared 
with the base, real earnings have multiplied by two-thirds whereas real profits 
have decreased by more than half. There is a gradual yet considerable improve¬ 
ment in the workers’ living standards during the period. 

The broad findings that emerge from the survey of sugar, iron and steel 
and coal industries are that, as compared with the base year, the former two 
industries have been passing through a period of prosperity which is not being 
shared by the latter. In sugar industry labour’s percentage share in gross 
receipts has risen from 10-1 in 1947 to 12-2 by 1954 which registers an increase 
of 23 per cent as against an increase of 20 per cent in the volume of employ¬ 
ment offered by the industry during the same period. In iron and steel industry 
the corresponding figure of earnings and employment calculated likewise on 
the basis of statistical data contained in the census of Manufactures (1946—53) 
are 12J per cent and 61 per cent respectively. This statistical analysis 
proves beyond doubt that the labour’s share in the gains of industry though 
negligible maintains, nevertheless, a firm and steady tone. It may, however, 
be contended that this improvement remains a poor recompense to him in the 
face of increased productivity. 

They hardly exists unanimity amongst the experts on the application 
of particular method for the scientific measurement of productivity. Admitting 
that some increase in worker’s output has taken place, it shall have to be 
attributed to the entire input of all the factors that have participated in the 
work of production rather than to labour alone. There is no denying the 
fact that in some industries such as coal where machine accounts for very 
little, the contribution of labour to the total output is quite considerable and 
as such worker must be compensated even for a slight increase in his productivity. 
His claim to the upgrading of his wages is strengthened by the recent rise in 
his productivity from • 370 tons in 1953 to '385 tons per man-shift in 1956 for 
all persoas employed above and underground. His claim to higher wages m 
sugar, iron and steel and other industries may be conceded only in the context 
of his productivity and industrial profits. It will not only be unscientific 
but also wrong in principle, if increases in wages are granted without any 
references to productivity and profits. Such a course, if resorted to, will 
bring in its train an inflationary situation in the economy and aggravate further 
the impact on the consumer of ever-swelling prices besides putting the planners, 
to a hard test of scaling up the budgetted expenditure in the plan so soon In¬ 
appropriate levels. 



LABOUR WEL FARE AND URBAN COMMUNITY ORGANISATION 

Dr. B.H. Mehta, m.a., ph.d.* 

The great importance of welfare in industry compels the social scientists 
to study the problem deeply and seek values of welfare which could be cotnpte- 
hensive and universal Man has lived on this planet for a few million years, and 
perhaps for fifty thousand years and more he was a hunter and a forest dweller. 
Agriculture, land economy, and some kind of feudalism existed in most parts of 
the world for about two to ten thousand years. All religions of man, human 
social organisations and the marriage and family patterns, architecture, arts 
and crafts yet remain to revive memories of the feudal period. The Industrial 
Revolution has brought about a change in the dimensions of man s living and 
thinking. Speed has changed the values of Time. Communications have made 
it easier and possible to exchange materials and finished goods, and national 
economy is gradually shedding its narrowness to become a world economy. 
Man is also compelled to search for a new kind of world government to suit the 
needs of an integrated humanity. The achievements of the last two centuries 
ate staggering, and appear to be wonderful in terms of their vastness and 
grandeur. And yet the Industrial Revolution is only two hundred years old, 
and it has before it an immense future. The true consequences of industrialisa¬ 
tion on the lives of men and nations are yet to appear in terms of a concrete 
philosophy of life and worthwhile concepts of living in order to make happiness 
and social health a reality in a world of lofty ideals inhabited by creative, co¬ 
operative and thinking human beings. 

Up to now economic development has overshadowed social needs and deve¬ 
lopments. Man has been the instrument of this economy, leading him to forget 
that economy is only an instrument for man and his welfare. Though initiative, 
invention and technology, capital and raw materials, administration and orga¬ 
nisation are vital factors of industry; the most vital factor is, and must remain, 
the producer and worker, who is also the eventual consumer. The concept of 
welfare therefore embodies all aspects of the welfare of the human individual—• 
not only as a producer of goods, but as a parent of children and member of a 
family always belonging to several communities in terms of his social and cultural 
needs* 

The triumph of industry is gradually revealing that happiness is not 
merely the product of economic prosperity and the enjoyment of material goods. 
Each economic system and its consequent total environment seems to shape 
the nature of man’s desires and the fundamental roots of his psychology 
and behaviour. These desites, in tiirn, affects his effort and work 
patterns. The results of the efforts permeate every aspect of personal; 
family and community life yielding a satisfaction pattern which determines the 
nature of man’s happiness Thus, happiness is only a condition of being and well¬ 
being, a balance between desires, efforts and satisfactions, which is expressed 
In terms of mental and emotional conditions. 

♦Professor of Social Welfare Administration, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
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Industrialisation has oteated a most complex life for the individual and 
sefciety. It is full of tensions, contradictions and conflicts. In the midst of 
oven the highest standards of living, it forcibly emphasises the incompleteness 
of Man, the incompleteness and errors of modern education, the bewildering 
instability of the family, and the comparative smallness of cultural achieve¬ 
ments in the midst of growing critne, alcoholism, sexual rootlessness, and even 
the vulgarity and cheapness of art and architecture. Purity, simplicity, 
hnmility, beauty, etc., are not mere sentimental feudal virtues; they determine 
the character and value of human civilisation and culture. 

Labour Welfare, in terms of the fundamental needs of man and life has 
taken a different meaning and form in different countries. For a century out of 
two, thousands of workers*—men, women and children—were condemned to 
shim life, long hours of work, low wages and exploitation. This process of eariy 
industrial development reveals that man lacked a social conscience and worth¬ 
while social objectives and he could not create social organisations suitable to 
human welfare and a new economy. Even at present the social sciences are 
developing more slowly than technology; and sociology is not able to assert 
itself over the hard narrowness of economists who seek economic solvency and 
profit apart from social well-being. The consequences of wars and revolutions 
have paradoxically helped to improve conditions in Europe; whilst countries 
like India (and others in Asia) are almost repeating the errors of the West 
and are industrialising in great haste, leaving social problems to be dealt with 
later by political and economic expediences. 

By now it should be sufficiently realised that “Labour Welfare” is not 
merely an aspect of factory life and working conditions. Workers are human 
beings, and they basically depend for physical and social health on the family 
and the community environments, outside the factory environment. Concepts 
Of labour welfare have up to now evolved out of the obvious social problems of 
industrial economy and development. Labour welfare arose in many countries as 
legislative enactment like the “Boiler Act” to protect life and limb from accidents. 
The protection of women and children, control over recruitment , and the treat- 
fl&gnt Of problems of wages, hours of work, provident fund, etc., had their 
eoOnomic background. The conflict between capital and labour, and the march 
of Trade Unionism produced the need for personnel managers, conciliation, 
and arbitration over disputes. The vital problem of housing has been dealt 
With slowly, gradually and imperfectly as an after-realisation, and not as a 
fundamental social concept even by more prosperous countries. The philosophers 
of social security yet fervently believe that “money and work provide 
security.” They hardly realise that money without intelligence, decent housing, 
and culture, and scope for cultural and creative development leads man to 
create his own insecurity. Marriage and family life become more serious prob¬ 
lems as standards of living rise without effective and adequate education. The 
care of the child has improved in the West; but countries that are being newly 
industrialised yet neglect the problems of minimum health and nourishment of 
admens of children. It is yet to be realised that neglected children are the 
severest liability for the fixture of any society. 

* The brief statement of the magnitude of the sock! problems it* terms of 
ittitory, brims, comamh*ty i&d eorinl euvirimmerit if given to show the utter 
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inadequacy of the existing ‘‘welfare’ * concept. The basic questions to be ans¬ 
wered are; What is welfare? How is it to be achieved? Where is it to be achie¬ 
ved? Who is to achieve it? What are the resources needed to achieve welfare, 
and how are they to be obtained? 

Social Welfare implies the achievement and preservation of the physical 
and social health of the individual and the family living in well organised and 
developed physical and social environments. The problems of employment 
involve the problem of creative work and the existence of decent working con¬ 
ditions and environmnet within the work-place. The rewards from employment 
should enable the free individual to provide for welfare of himself and his family 
according to his own wishes and his personal and cultural development. Welfare 
demands the eradication of an inferior, unhealthy, ill-educated and neglected 
working class who has to be constantly protected and assisted by an unwielding 
State and an enormous Welfare Administration. For this purpose the existence 
of unplanned and enormous cities should be considered a threat to welfare; for 
where man is divorced from Physical Nature, his welfare will have to be dearly 
bought. A dispersal of city population and industry can simplify the problems 
of welfare. The happiness of man is within the family, and the individualism 
bred by industrialisation needs to be socialised to emphasise the need for effec¬ 
tive family health and unity, and the vital role of an integrated and co-opera¬ 
tive community in the life of man. As wages increase together with leisure, the 
role of education for recreation and culture assumes a new importance in the 
welfare concept. Inventors, scientists and technologists may increase in num¬ 
bers in the industrial world; but the largest number of industrial workers 
could become uncreative mediocres unless vast-recreational opportunities are 
created to enable the individual to remain health, and creatively occupied. 

Taking into consideration the nature of industrial development in India 
in the recent past, and the possible social consequences of the vast and rapid 
industrialisation conceived by the Five Year Plans, the need of rethinking 
the ‘welfare' concept appears to be imperative. Before the existing cities be¬ 
come unnecessarily immense and new industrial towns are created, and thousands 
of the rural population are urbanised in Asia, it is desirable to realise the 
lesser success of social organisation and culture in the West to keep pace 
with industrial and technical advance. It is vital to realise that social preparation 
should precede or at least accompany economic development to prevent 
the emergence of baffling social problems, family disorganisation, and debase¬ 
ment of cultural values. 

This could be done to some extent by an analysis of the present labour 
welfare programmes. The general problem of the industrial worker and the 
need of social health suggest that social welfare should first co-ordinate exist¬ 
ing programmes, and then increase existing welfare programmes. The State,, 
the community, and the employer—altogether, should contribute towards the 
achievement of total social health. A planned dispersal of existing industries 
improved State cum-Employer Housing Schemes, and social insurance should 
befaccompanied by well conceived, scientific and extensive programmes of 
urtnn community organisation. Communities of industrial workers should be 
able to function as small, manageable and integrated democratic community 
units. The programme of welfare within industry should be achieved separately 
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by departments of personnel management and labour welfare. Welfare program¬ 
mes with an industry should only deal with the harmful and undesirable con- 
sequences of employment and the maintenance and promotion of the industrial 
worker’s health and efficiency. 

As every industrial worker always belongs to a basic regional social com¬ 
munity where he lives, individual health, welfare of woman and child, family 
health and welfare, and social education and community recreation should be 
promoted in and within the community area. The State and the employer are 
useful and well meaning agents of workers’ welfare. But the worker’s 
community, and the individual worker, should have greater opportunity for 
initiative and share in achieving the welfare of himself and the community. 
Programmes of urban community organisation should promote (a) physical 
fitness and efficiency, (b) co-operative health services, (c) systematic housing 
management and care of the physical environment, (d) programmes of social 
education to equip workers for social, economic and cultural life, (e) opportuni¬ 
ties for community recreational and cultural activites, (f) adequate programmes 
for the welfare of woman, child and youth, and (g) family counselling and 
welfare services. This minimum programme, carried out outside the factory 
environment, could achieve the chief objectives of social welfare. The labour 
welfare and labour management programmes in the factory can only supple¬ 
ment this basic programme of welfare. Programme of social welfare requires an 
adequately trained personnel in the community environment, as the personnel 
manager, labour officer, and some welfare personnel function in the factory 
environment. Community organisers, social educators, health visitors and 
staff of the health unit, women and child welfare workers, play-ground orga¬ 
nisers and some instructors could give meaning and context to the welfare 
programme. Fortunately training institutions for such programmes are avail¬ 
able in some countries, but they are often not effectively employed due to 
absence of programmes of urban community organisation. A lesser external 
qualified personnel will be required, if in course of time, local initiative is trained 
and developed to gradually shoulder organisational responsibilities. 

The capital and normal expenses for such programmes of urban community 
organisation may be naturally heavy; but it should be realised that financing 
human welfare is as important as financing economic development. State 
taxation, part utilisation of industrial profits, contribution by industry towards 
a, Welfare Fund, and the community’s own minimum contribution in money, 
material and service can help to raise the necessary resources and the general 
standard of social health of entire communities. 

Some inadequate and symbolic programmes are in existence in several 
•countries at present. The activities centre round a small, inadequately equipped, 
ill conceived Welfare Centre. Only a small fraction of the community actually 
participates in the various activities. These should be replanned and socially 
developed so that the community areas of the working classes are provided with 
apace and a background of Nature. Adequately trained and competent com¬ 
munity organisers could organise all activities in close association with the 
community, fulfilling their actual needs, through a gradually enlarged pro¬ 
gramme of social welfare. Equipment and materials of quality are needed to 
make activities interesting. Community services, especially co-operation, a 
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pn^i day nurseries, family and youth counseling, etc., should supply 
msnt a scientific programme of social education which will include health 
education, deal with mx and marriage problems, and help the worker to be* 
come an intelligent participant in the nation's political, social and cultural 
life. 

Jluaicipai Governments could obtain the help of organised communities 
to maintain a high standard of service and a dminis tration in each community 
area. The individual should have a share, however small, in the total govern¬ 
ment of the life of his community. Such a political education will help to im¬ 
prove the capacity of all communities to make an effective contribution towards 
good Government. 



OroflAVWT. lfAini llii l gW B TKT TA3TITA 

MAW Aw i S fflt fi ll* m llliUA 

R. G. Gokhalk* 

During the bust three or four decades, there has grown up a new conception 
of Management that deals with the study of conditions of work and the general 
human relationship within an industrial undertaking. This conception in¬ 
cludes ( x ) “Welfare Side” which concerns itself with the physical amenities 
necessary for the comfort of the worker, and (2) “Personnel Side” which extends 
to Psychological Study of human personalities embracing all aspects of human 
relationships. 

As a matter of fact, the handling of problems concerning the personnel is 
as old as industrial activity itself. But while in former times the individual 
employer was able to deal directly with the few persons employed in his small 
shop, the distance between the man employing and the men employed has in¬ 
creased so greatly in modern times that such direct relations are in many cases 
no longer possible and their mutual relations are in danger of becoming im¬ 
personal. Mainly to avoid this risk and to fill the gap between executive manage¬ 
ment and labour in the modern undertaking, a specialised function termed 
“Personnel Management” has been developed. 

As pointed out by Mr. G.R. Moxon, the present conception of personnel 
manag ement has evolved from the interconnection of a number of ideas. The 
first of these, belonging essentially to the 19th century was an essence of social 
responsibility which led a number of “enlightened” employers to take steps to 
safeguard the welfare of the people they employed. The second rose out to the 
human needs of labour during the last war which resulted in setting up many 
welfare departments to meet these needs. The third sprang from the develop¬ 
ment of the conception of industry as a joint enterprise in which the principles 
of representations and collective bargaining became more widely accepted as 
a permanent feature of the industry structure. The human aspect of manage¬ 
ment has increasingly come to be recognised as the responsibility of all members 
of management. Personnel Management would, therefore, be more accurately 
described aB the personnel function of management. During the Second World 
War the underlying principle of the human aspect of management have been 
enunciated more clearly and authoritatively than ever before. The patronising 
and paternalistic conceptions of welfare of earlier years have been replaced by 
a more democratic principle. The personnel function of management is wider in 
scope, more technical in application than the old ‘welfare’ concept. 

In Western and other industrially advanced countries, the increasing interest 
evinced and the growing attention paid to Personnel Management has been 
the direct consequence of voluntary forces which impelled industry in other 
countries to evolve a new technique of management which primarily concerned 
itself with handling labour problems. Having regard to the progress so far 
achieved, it would not be an exaggeration to say that the subject of Personnel 
Management has been raised to the pedestal of science or art. 

^Labour Officer, tike Millowners’ Asaooiation, Bombay. 
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Here it is pertinent to recall what Mr. Hopkins has stated in his Hand 
hook of Industrial Relations” According to him the idea that welfare or 
personnel administration should be a specialist function of management, 
comparable to production planning and budgetary control, is perfectly sound—• 
up to a point. But there are reservations, he adds, which should prevent this 
argument from being taken too far. Most of the specialist techniques of 
management are concerned with inanimate things, plant, equipment, machine 
tools and components. These are all capable of precise measurements, the ap¬ 
propriate yardstick being, of course, equally inanimate, viz. figures and 
symbols. 

Welfare on the other hand, is concerned almost wholly with people and thus 
the relationship becomes for the first time a two way process. A machine tool 
may not always behave as it should but at least it cannot answer back. The 
first part of this statement applies to people also but the second does not. There 
is more in this simple distinction that at first sight meets the eye. The “tools” 
for dealing with inanimate objects have long been proved—mathematics, 
chemistry, electricity, in short the complete range of physical sciences. Where 
are the “tools” for dealing with people? How far have they been proved and 
found appropriate? 

It is important to note that the awakening in the Western Countries has had 
its desired reaction in India, and industrialists have begun to recognise Per¬ 
sonnel Management as an important subject if not more than any other factor 
in industry. In fact, the workmen should be considered as a factor which is the 
most important among others, most delicate and the most variable which in¬ 
dustry has to employ, and he is infinitely a more complex and less uniform 
than any raw material or the most intricate chemical compound. The view 
taken by the past generations of employers that providing workers with regular 
work and a good wage was all that they had to do, has been considered as out¬ 
worn and they have realised that greater attention must be paid to the human 
factor in the industry. The industrialists in our country have been in recent 
years adapting the structure, the technique and methods of organisation of 
our industry to modern requirements. They are also devoting attention to the 
parallel modernisation of their attitude towards the human element in in¬ 
dustry. 

Let us see what others say about Personnel Management. The Bombay 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee calls it a method “to control the human 
factor in the industry intelligently and equitably”. Tead and Metcalf, two 
great authors on Personnel Administration, define it as “the planning, super¬ 
vision, direction and co-ordination of those activities of an organisation 
which contribute to realizing the defined purpose of that organisation with a 
minimum human effort and friction, with Jan animating spirit of co-operation 
and with proper regard for the well-being of all members of the organisation” 
Edisons, the great scientist calls it “the science of human Engineering”. An¬ 
other calls it “ an attempt to secure the best application of human energy, intel¬ 
ligence and good will of the people employed in the organisation”. After having 
quoted the above authorities it is needless to impress the value and need for 
Personnel Management in industry or commerce. In simple language it is the 
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specialised intelligent Handling of the human factor by a separate Department 
which could devote its full time for research along the line of improvement in 
industrial relations. 

Some call Personnel Management a science while others call it an art, 
Lloyd Roberts, Chief Labour Officer, Imperial Chemical Industries England 
calls it definitely an art but not a science. To quote him from “The Human 
Problems of Management”.“I prefer to think of it as an art. Science is too 
exact; art leaves room for the creative genius of the individual. Some functions 
of Management can perhaps be performed quite efficiently by scientific me¬ 
thods but the function of controlling and directing human beings needs more 
variables than the scientist is allowed; it needs that freedom of individual ex¬ 
pression which is the fundamental attribute of Art. Science may design a 
factory, it may perfect the manufacturing operation, it may organise the 
office, but it will never secure that human goodwill on which efficiency essen¬ 
tially depends”. Personnel Management is an art because human nature is 
never exact and no methods with scientific exactit ate can control and guide 
them. It is an art to be learned by experience. 

The definition of Personnel Management adopted by the Institute of 
Personnel Management in London is: 

Personnel management is that part of the management function which is 
primarily concerned with the human relationships within an organisation. Its 
objective is the maintenance of those relationships on a basis which by con¬ 
sideration of the well-being of the individual, enables all those engaged in the 
undertaking to make their maximum personal contribution to the effective 
working of that undertaking. 

In particular Personnel Management is concerned with:— 

Methods of recruitment, selection, training and education and with the 
proper employment of personnel; 

Terms of employment, methods and standards of remuneration, working 
conditions, amenities, and employee services; 

The maintenance and effective use of facilities for joint consultation bet¬ 
ween employers and employees and between their representatives and of re¬ 
cognised procedures for the settlement of disputes. 

This is a comprehensive definition and is one that should be generally 
acceptable. 

Personnel Management is not now a new thing to Indian industry as 
it has made some progress during the last two decades in our country. As a 
matter of fact, the Royal Commission on Labour in 1931 recommended the 
Appointment of Labour Officers in indu trial establishments with a view to 
handling labour problems in an expert manner. It has been recognised during 
the last 20 years that the labour problem is not only an economic problem, 
but it is also an administrative problem, human and psychological problem. 
Past experience has shown that a good deal depends upon the manner in which 
the administrative side of the labour problem is handled. The top manage¬ 
ment in our country of a Labour Officer was made by the Millowners’ pro¬ 
blems and therefore an officer who has got special experience in dealing with 
M/P481DofLB—>7 
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these problems is appointed. Perhaps the first appointm^it moorcountry of 
Labour Officer was made by the Millowners Association, Bombay m 193 
and the Government of Bombay also made a similar appointment to loc 
after the grievances of the Bombay cotton mill workers. 


In view of the growing complexity of personnel problems as well as of tl 
importance to be attached in modern industry to the human factor, tl 
administration of these matters cannot be left in an unorganised state. In orde 
that measures concerning employees shall no longer be left to the discretion c 
individuals using unsupervised and unco-ordinated practices, but shall folio 
a unified and preeatablished policy, it is essential that personnel questions shoul 
be a responsibility of higher executive management, even though the practica 
carrying out of policies may be entrusted to superintendents and foremen with¬ 
out the employment of a specialised personnel staff . 


Good and effective Personnel Management is not however simply a matter 
of appointing a Special Officer Chough Personnel Officers must be there to 
implement persomiel policy. Personnel Officers are those persons specially 
qualified by training and experience to advise in the formation of personnel 
policy, to secure understanding and application of that policy at all levels of 
the organisation and to be responsible for the appropriate executive duties 
arising from their function. The functions of Personnel Officer can briefly 
be defined as those of a specialised adviser to the Management, Officers and 
Technical and Supervisory Staff on all questions effecting relations between the 
workers and the management. The objectives of Personnel Management can be 
stated as follows:— 


(1) To maintain good relationships within an organisation; 

(2) To enable each person to make his maximum personal contribution 
to the organisation; and 

(3) To achieve these things through respect for human personality and 
the well-being of the individual. 

Recently, the Factories Act has made provision for appointment of Wel¬ 
fare Officers and different State Governments have framed rules under Sec¬ 
tions 49, 50 and 112 of that Act. One of these rules sets out the duties or 
functions assigned to Welfare Officers. A survey of these duties indicates that 
they have been perpared on a very comprehensive scale and no important as¬ 
pect of labour-management relations has been left cut. As a matter of fact, 
the list of duties set out by the Government of Bombay is so all pervading and 
comprehensive that it is not possible to make any addition to it. These duties 
extend to welfare and personnel fields and even go beyond these two aspects. 
One wonders whether such detailed lists should form part of rules framed by 
State Governments or whether the duties of Welfare Officers should have been 
more appropriately described in a general manner. 

It is important to note that in the United Kingdom there is no control, 
legislative or otherwise, on appointment of Personnel .Officers. However, .a 
Personnel Management Section has been established in the Ministry of 
Labour andNational Service, to provide an Advisory Service to help the em¬ 
ployers organise and develop personnel departments in their establishments and 
where they exist, to improve them, this section also assists factories Which safe 
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too small to warrant the appointment of a Personnel Officer by giving expert 
advide with regard to their personnel problems. Such a development should 
have taken place in our country and the Government of India and the State 
Governments should have established Personnel Management Section in their 
labour departments instead of framing Statutes and Rules for the recruit¬ 
ment of Welfare Officers and defining their functions. 

What should be the qualifications of a Personnel Officer? He should have 
sound general education and preferably be a student of Economics and Socio¬ 
logy. He should no doubt be a person with great tact and personality. He must 
have keen interest in the welfare of workers, that is, he should be a genuine 
friend of labour. Integrity, personality, gift of understanding individuals and 
linguistic facilities are qualities which a Personnel Officer must possess. He 
should have infinite patience and should never lose his temper. He must be 
able to win and deserve the confidence of labour and management alike. He 
must have all the qualities required for a successful leader, conciliator, trade 
Union leader and arbitrator. He should keep himself in constant touch with 
the workers and be able to solve their day-to-day petty grievances without 
auy delay. 

As regards his training, he should have a good grounding in modern indus¬ 
trial history and a thorough knowledge of the provisions of various Labour 
Acts. He should be a good student of social sciences including Economics 
and Psychology. The modern industrial establishment faces various pro¬ 
blems, some of which are purely technical and are the concern of technical ex¬ 
perts. ^Phere are others which relate purely to the welfare of the workers such 
as organisation of open air sports, gymnasium, reading room, etc. There are 
other problems which could be rightly described as technical labour problems 
such as fixation of wage rate, efficiency scheme, payment by results, assess¬ 
ment of workloads, etc. The Personnel Officers has to take a comprehensive 
view of all those problems and has to handle them in an integrated manner. He 
should, therefore, have sufficiently detailed knowledge as regards the working 
of the industrial establishment in all its branches. In this connection, I should 
like to quote a memorandum compiled by the Department of Labour, Govern¬ 
ment of India, in April 1946, on the subject of appointment of Labour Officers. 
The memorandum stated the following as a good short summary of what the 
Labour Officer is required to know: 

u For his day-to-day work in the factory he needs a knowledge of the 
general structure of industry, and of the worker in his normal 
' Occupational environment both within the factory and in his contacts 
with such other organisations as trade unions employment exchan¬ 
ges, and 'the social services where they impinge upon his working life. 
|He must be familiar with all the branches of internal factory ad¬ 
ministration, from employer-employee relationships, system of 
wage payments, promotion and training schemes, to such every 
■day questions as time-keeping and factory hygiene. He must, 
f hbwever, be a leader, and though we may feel that qualities of 
leadership are innate rather than acquired, the fact remains that 
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they are likely to be the most highly developed in the man whose 
training has given him confidence in himself and a solid foundation 
on which to build.” 

In order to equip the Personnel Officer with the necessary academic 
and practical tra ining , there are several institutes and University courses now 
available in our country. There has so far not been any specialised degree of 
any University with Personnel Management as a special subject. It is 
sugggested that important Universities in our country should evolve post¬ 
graduate courses in Personnel Management. 

The field of personnel policy and practices as identified, has a distinctive 
function but, nonetheless an integral part of the management, in order to 
properly appreciate the place of personnel management in an industrial estab¬ 
lishment, or in the organisation of a factory as a whole, we should make special 
note of the following aspect: 

(1) Personnel Management can never be completely isolated as a sepa¬ 

rate function. 

(2) The determination of personnel policy must be a central function, 
the responsibility of the administrative authority which looks to 
the Chief Executive to see that it is carried out; 

(3) Execution of that policy must also be a central function. 

Since it permeates every other function of the mangement, Personnel Manage¬ 
ment is a force permeating all faces of management, the responsibility for which 
rests on all executives and persons in supervisory position. Personnel Manage¬ 
ment should be in direct line control in all units in the organisation specialising 
in various aspects of personnel work-employment, medical relief, welfare, 
etc. 


In other words, it is of paramount importance that all members of manage¬ 
ment accepting responsibility for the implementation of the personnel policy of 
the industrial establishment or who manage or supervise this are necessarily 
engaged in Personnel Management. The specialised Personnel Manager or 
Personnel department has no monoploy of the Personnel Management, but 
it is they, of course, who should advise and counsel every Manager from their 
own special knowledge of skills. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of Personnel Managers to set 
themselves up as a special profession distinct from the brethren in general 
management. This has never been the considered policy of the Institute of 
Personnel Management in London. The main reason for regarding the separate 
personnel profession with disfavour is that such a development would separate 
permanently the duties of Personnel Management from those of general 
management. Apart from the fact whether a Personnel Officer belongs to a pro¬ 
fession or not, it is felt that there should be very little interference with regard 
to the reoruitment and appointment of such officers by industrial establish* 
meats. There should be no compulsion, governmental or otherwise and this 
“profession” or specialised occupation should have sufficient freedom to deve¬ 
lop its own code of oonduot and standard. Fortunately, institutions such as 
the Indian Institute of Personnel Management at Calcutta, the National 
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Institute of Labour Management, Bombay, Institute of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, Bangalore and others have come into being and are doing useful and 
important work in developing this occupation on right lines. Moreover, under 
the auspices of the Government of India, as well as the institutions mentioned 
above, and certain other bodies, an all-India Council of Labour and Welfare 
Officers has been formed three years ago, which is also doing useful work in 
assisting the Personnel Officers and raising their standard of efficiency and 
status. The first Chairman of this Council, Shri Shantilal Shah, Bombay’s 
Labour Minister, has devoted a good deal of attention to the activities of this 
newly formed body and has helped to give it a proper shape. The present 
Chairman, Dr. U. Krishna Rau, is also taking great interest and there is no 
doubt that this Council assisted by the several Institutes of Personnel Officers, 
will play a very prominent part in future. 

I cannot conclude better than by saying that the next few years will deter¬ 
mine the shape of things to come and it is our good fortune to participate in the 
beginnings of a new era in industry. It is being increasingly realised that 
Labour has a status co-equal with capital and that industry in truth is a three- 
legged stool supported by Labour, Capital and Management, all three of equal 
importance. The deep rooted desire for partnership expressed by labour will 
have to be met at a not too distant a date. The process may be gradual but 
it is certain. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON OUR QUEST FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 1 

Dr. Subbiah Kannappan* 

Introduction 


The Need for Industrial Peace — 

“Industrial Peace”, is a term that engages our attention very often now- 
a-days. It is a goal towards which we have been progressing steadily ever since 
the nightmarish days of 1946—1948 when we were plagued with the worst 
industrial strife in over two decades. Man-days lost in industry have declined 
greatly since the first post-World War II flush of work stoppages.* Indices of 
industrial production have recorded a steady and progressive increase.® We 
have also entered the era of collective agreements and made some progress in 
stabilizing plant-level relations , 4 Significant progress has also been inode in 
reaching a consensus of opinion on principles underlying labour policy OH the 
part of labour, management and public bodies principally affected.® Yet a 
great deal remains to be done as any appraisal of the current crdp of labour 
problems or the present structure of labour-management relations in Indian 
industry would show . 

Recent reports of strikes or threatened strikes or violence involving work¬ 
men employed in Posts and Telegraphs, Railways, Plantations in Kerala and 
Assam, Banks in Calcutta, Iron and Steel and Locomotive establishments in 
Tatanagar and Burnpur, and Collieries in Bihar® are only partial indications of a 

•Direotor of Research, Xavier Labour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur. 

1 1 would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Fr. T. Q. Enright (Director of the Xavier 
Institute), Prof. Charles A. Myers (of M.I.T., U.S.A.) and my wife, who have encouraged me 
to put down my ideas to paper. I alone bear the responsibility for the views expressed. 

• See, Indian Labour Year Book , 1946, p. 127; for 1947 figures, Indian Labour Year Book, 
1947-48, p. 116; for later figures, see any recent issue of the Indian Jjahour Gazette. 

• Government of India: Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan , New Delhi, 1946, 
p. 2. The interim index (1946=100) stood at 161, for 1966. 

4 Government of India: Planning Commission. The First Five Year Plan, New Delhi, 1962, 
p. 571; Second Five Year Plan , New Delhi, 1956. p. 574. 

Charles A. Myers, Labour Problems in the Industrialization of India, Cambridge; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 1956, pp. 204—252. 

• The First Five Year Plan , p. 572, paragraph 8, p. 581; Second Five Year Plan ; p. 571. 
Reference should also be made to the deliberations of the Indian Labour Conference 
in respect of three important isues; Wage Policy, Rationalization, and Industrial Indiscipline. 

• See, for instance the following issues of The Statesman : on Posts and Telegraphs, August 
3—9, 1957; on Railways, “Federation Urged to Call for Rail Strike**, August 1, 1957; “Zonal 
Ballot to Assess Backing; Demands of Railwaymen*', August 16, 1957; “Eastern Railwayman 
Begin Strike Poll*’, September 23, 1957; on Plantations in Assam, August 26 and September 27, 
1957 and in Kerala, August 7, 18, 28, September 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 13, 1957; on Banks (Calcutta), 
September 6-6, 19—23, 1957; on Iron and Steel and locomotives in Jamshedpur, “Labour 
Unrest in Jamshedpur: Communists Blamed by Tata'*, August 29,1957 and Chairman's Speech, 
Tata Locomotive and Engineering Company, August 15, 1957, on Collieries in Bihar, “Dis¬ 
missed worker attacks Manager", September 22, 1957, and “Section 144 to Stay in Colliery 
Area", August 25, 1957. 
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imlaise tkat deepwted. 7 I Bay deliberately “malaise that is 
because distressing evidence of it is discernible in many subtler forma auob as 
4t go-Blow”, organised or otherwise, avoidable carelessness or tardiness in relation 
to work, the tremendous contrariness in purpose between those in authority 
-and those below and the very unequal distribution of burden and wilMh^hess 
to assume responsibility, and the often poor methods of communication and 
primitive levels at which co-operation exists. 8 These in their totality affect 
adversely productivity, good labour-management relations and human satis* 
faction. 

Further, there is another important reason why we cannot consider the 
progress already achieved as adequate. Democratic planning cannot rest 
content with mere palliatives or efforts to hold the line, but must find and apply 
the principles that will enthuse men and social groups to willing co-operation 
-and purposeful action. This is the background against which we have to view 
the goal of industrial peace in the economy. 

Industrial Peace as an Objective tor Indian Labour-Management 

Relations 

<o) A Definition — 

“Industrial Peace” is not the same as absence of industrial conflict; 
it is indicative of a state of relationship between organised bodies of workers 
and management where a positive, highly purposeful, problem-solving and 
cordial appro ach to the various human and economic situations in industry 
is developed. The stages in the development of union-management relationship 
from conflict to peace may be well-classified into the following four categories: 

1. Armed Conflict; 

2. Armed Truce (continuing disagreement or misunderstanding in regard 

to goals, even though a measure of direct agreement exists); 

3. Working Harmony (acceptance of bargaining, willingness to compro¬ 

mise and to some extent to help the other side); 

4. Industrial Peace or “Beyond” Collective Bargaining (implying 

willingness to work jointly for mutual goals and mutual trust and 

confidence). 

The objective and special difficulties— 

Where to are we going in India? There can be no doubt that our ultimate 
‘Objective is “industrial peace” in the full and positive sense of the term, 
where labouT and management work together harmoniously towards their 

7 This is undoubtedly a part of a widespread social malaise that affects many levels of human 
relationships in the country as a whole. For an incisive analysis, see. Paras Bam, “Human 
Relations oti the Indian Scene’’ (Presidential Address, Section of Psychology, 39th Indian 
Science Congress, Calcutta, 1952), as reported in Indian Journal of Psychology , Vol. XXVII, 
ipArts I—TV, pp, I—25. Prof. Paras Ram’s general analysis of human relationships has great 
relevance to the human relations situation in industry also. \ 

• Some insight Into the poor quality of plant-level communication and co-operation is given 
in Van Dusen Kennedy, “In-plant Bole of Unions in Labour Relations in India”. Monthly 
Mot Review , Washington, UJS., Department of Labour, Vol. 79, No. 3 (March 1956). Prof, 
Keneddy’s remarks "were haded on over a year’s field observations in India. 

•<3f. Frederick H.Harttfson and John R. Coleman, Goals and Strategy in Cotieotive Bargaining, 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1951, Chapter I; also the discussion Boss in Stagmfr. Psycho- 
logy of Industrial Conflict , New Yorki John Wiley, 1950, pp. 403—407. 
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common, socially desirable goals. 10 However, we must keep in mind the diffi¬ 
culties of the present situation. If we are to evolve a realistically phased pro¬ 
gramme of action. 

We are still an under-developed coimtry, and are confronted with the 
difficulties which countries with agricultural economies, low incomes and high 
population figures in relation to given capital resources are subject to. 11 Only 
about 7-8 million of our total population of about 370 million is employed in 
modern industry and other unionizable occupations. Only about a third of this 
total has been unionized. 12 The labour force has not yet been fully integrated 
within the industrial environment. 

Neither managerial nor union structure is conducive to the development of 
flexible relations, especially at the plant level. The “Managerial Revolution”, 
of which James Burnham spoke a couple of decades ago, m still to develop 
in many industries and we have great strides to make in respect of decentralisa¬ 
tion of managerial authority, whether in the public or private sector. The trade 
union movement is correspondingly centralised at the level of a few all-India 
federations, but the tenuous link between the leadership and the rank and file, 
and the absence here also of a well developed core of middle-level leadership 
to handle day-to-day problems and the refinements of the collective bargaining 
contract or the tribunal award, render it very difficult to transform nation-wide 
or mdustry-cum-region-wide agreements into workable relationships at the 
shop level. 

In India, thanks to public intervention on a determined scale, and a pro¬ 
gressive public opinion, collective bargaining relationships are not in most of 
the cases at the level of Armed Conflict. The exceptions are only in some 
of the outlaying areas, like coal mines or some interior plantation districts. 
But essentially we have progressed little farther. As a result, the solutions have 
often had to be sought at the legislative level or through the elaborate system 
of industrial tribunals which have in fact decided many of the burning issues 
of wages, working conditions, hours and matters of industrial indiscipline. Un¬ 
fortunately, unions and management have still to develop an agreed approach 
to these problems, especially as changing conditions-—due to increasing 
aspirations as well as the economic impact of accelerated planning—make 
imperative a dynamic application and adaptation of such Awards or Acts 
which state only the minimum and in any case are a good deal static. Further,. 

10 Of course, it should be understood that industrial peace is not desirable under any circum¬ 
stances. Cf. for instance, Charles A. Mayer, “Basic Employment Relations’*, in Arthur Korn- 
hauser et aX ( ed ), Industrial Conflict , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964, pp. 328-29. 

11 On the nature of the under-developed economy, see Norman S. Buchanan and Howard 
S. Ellis, Approaches to Economic Development, New York; Twentieth Century Fund, 1966, Chapter 
I; on some common industrial relations and labour problems in under-developed economies 
R.W. Cox “Some Human Problems of Industrial Development”, International Labour Review „ 
Vol. LXVI, No. 3, September 1952; and fora thorough-going analysis of the labour problems of 
economic development, Clark Kerr, Frederick H. Harbison, John, T. Dunlop and Charles A. 
Myers, “The Labour Problems in Economic Development”. International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXI, No. 3, March 1955. 

19 The 7-8 million is based on employment in factories mining, posts and telegraphs, railways 
plantations, ports, and docks, tramways, sea-faring, municipalities, public works, commerce- 
and part of public administration. (Source: Final Report of the National Income Committee? 
Delhi: Government of India, 1954, p. 23, and the Indian Labour Year Book , 1953-54, Chapter 1. 
Also see latter for figures of membership of trade unions submitting returns). 
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in most areas of tbe country, unions and management are still fighting the first 
battle of recognition since either (a) managements are holding out because they 
feel it is a derogation of their basic prerogatives to deal with workers on an 
individual basis without the interference of the union or of outsiders, or (6) 
the basic problems of union jurisdiction and of the designation of an exclusive 
bargaining agent have not yet been resolved. 

To conclude, we still have some distance to go before we can attain 
the higher standards of industrial peace. If, in the bulk of cases, there is no 
armed conflict, at present, that is because we can say, borrowing from the same 
expression, that the State has disarmed the parties to the conflict. Our first 
major endeavour should, therefore, be to convert as many of these areas as 
passible to one at least of armed truce, while encouraging the extension of areas 
of working harmony noted already. The foregoing thesis is confirmed by an 
analysis of shifting emphasis in public policy. 

Public Policy of Industrial Relations 

(а) Before Independence — 

The classic approach of the governmental authority has been well described 
by the Royal Commission on Labour in India as one which was too narrowly 
concerned with the maintenance of public peace. 13 With increasing labour 
unrest, and an enhanced public awareness of considerations of social justice 
and the need for industrial stability, new approaches were indicated. Mostly 
these adopted the view that, in view of the weakness of labour, the scope of pro¬ 
tective labour legislation must be extended to provide labour with minimum 
reasonable earnings and social security and protection against harsh conditions 
of work. The various resolutions of the Indian National Congress culminating in 
the Election Manifesto of 1936 14 , the deliberations of the National Planning 
Committee appointed by the Congress 18 and the general recommendations of 
the Labour Investigation Committee 16 (known popularly as the Rege Com¬ 
mittee) were in this vein. Some of the provincial Congress governments in 1937 
—39 also intervened actively in the settlement of industrial disputes. Such 
considerations were further emphasised by the war-time economy which followed. 
But even the National Planning Committee, which alone had given serious 
thought to the problems of a planned economy, merely indicated that all indus¬ 
trial disputes should be compulsorily adjudicated 17 . 

(б) Immediate Post-Independence Years — 

Independence in 1947 and the assumption of office by popular govern¬ 
ments continued the tradition by (a) extending and deepening the scope of 
protective labour legislation; and (b) maintaining and considerably increasing 

41 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India , London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1931, p. 348. 

u Indian National Congress, Resolutions on Economic Policy and Programme, 1924—54, 
New Delhi, 1954, pp. 3—6, 8 and 14. 

t« K. T. Shah, Handbook of National Planning Committee , Bombay: Vora 1946, pp. 22, 89— 
92. 

n Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report , New Delhi: Government of India, 1946, 
esp. p. 10. 

xr Handbook of the National Planning Committee , p. 92. 
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the scope of compulsory adjudication in the country. 18 The purpose as baaare 
ZZZZ to the necesLy conditions of stability in indusky. The 
Truce”, Besolution of 1947 was also animated by tbe same purpose. Irns 
policy has served us extremely well in extricating ourselves from the critical, 
imm ediate post-War and Independence years. However, with the advent especial¬ 
ly of the era of economic planning, the traditional approach has had to be 
modified by at least two important considerations: (a) in a developing economy, 
where available resou ces are limited and resources for additional capital 
formation need to be fostered carefully, further benefits to one very highly 
organized section of the population will have to correspond to increases in pro¬ 
ductivity, industrial, plant and national; (b) public or State regulation can only 
provide the pre-requisites for industrial peace by ensuring certain minimum 
Working conditions and hours, but cannot by itself provide for that full bask 
of partnership and positive and dynamic relations in industry, which are most 
important ideals 20 even if measures solely in economic terms as better utiliza¬ 
tion of existing capital, better all round integration of the different segments 
of the economy, and, finally, better quality of product. A mere emphasis on 
stability had to yield to a new approach which would integrate trade union and 
employer groups as full-fledged agents of the process of economic growth. 


(c) Planning and Industrial Peace — 

The new approach was signalled by the First Five Year Plan which 
contained perhaps the first major pronouncement on “Industrial Peace” as a 
positive force for economic progress. 21 While the importance of legal machinery 
for settling industrial disputes was stressed 22 , increased attention was devoted 
to developing more positive labour-management relationships 23 , and to asso¬ 
ciating labour and management more actively with the national endeavour of 
planned economic progress. 24 


The Labour Policy enunciated in the Second Five Year Plan, announced 
in 1956, re-emphasized the importance of healthy labour relations in a planned 
economy. It further indicated: 25 


18 For a brief description of early post-Independence Legislation, see International Labour 
Office, Labour Legislation in India , 1937—52, New Delhi, pp. 4-5. 

18 Hoe, The Indian Labour Year Book , 1947-48, pp. 119-20, for the text of the Resolution. 

80 Cf. statement in the Second Five Year Plan , p. 574. 

81 The. First Five Year Plan . pp. 572-3, especially paragraphs 8, 9 and 11. 

88 Hid , pp. 572—579, especially pp. 573, paragraph 11. 

88 On this point, the Plan expressed the view that: “The employer-employee relationship 
has to be conceived of as a partnership in a constructive endeavour to promote the satisfaction 

of the economic needs of the community in the best possible manner.There should be the 

closest collaboration through consultative committee at all levels between employers and emplo¬ 
yees for the purpose of increasing production, improving quality, reducing costs and eliminating 
waste”. “The workers’ right of association, organisation and collective bargaining is to be accepted 
without reservation as the fundamental basis of the mutual relationship. The attitude to trade 
unions should not be just a matter of toleration. They should be welcomed and helped to 
function as part and parcel of the industrial system”. {Ibid, p. 573) Specific proposals included 
steps to: (a) prevent the emergence of disputes; (5) ensure the successful functioning of joint 
committees; (e) encourage genuine collective bargaining over as large an area of industry as 
possible; and (d) guide the transformation of the public sector into a model employer. (Ibid 
i;pp. 575—-8, and 580-1). 

84 Ibid, pp. 581-82. Co-operation was sought to create enthusiasm for the plan; (5) ensure 
peace in industry; (c) evolve a wage policy consistent with economic development and <feooi*l 
uatioe; and (d) for harnessing the energies of workers to increase productivity. 

88 Second Five Year Plan , p. 572. 
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A. Socialist Society is built up not solely on monetary incentives, but on 
ideas of service to society and the willingness on the part of the 
latter to recognise such service. It is necessary in this context that 
the worker should be made to feel that in his own way he is helping 
to build a progressive State. The creation of industrial democracy, 
therefore, is a pre-requisite for the establishment of a socialist 
society. 

It cfctyuld be noted that the Second Plan’s labour policy was itself the result of 
an important forward step of consultations with representatives of trade union 
and employer organisations 26 . 

Specific proposals to encourage direct settlement (again without detriment) 
to the legal powers of the State to enforce stability in the industrial system 
included measures to : 27 

(а) strengthen the trade union movement; 

(б) certify employer’s organisations so as to encourage industry-wide 

bargaining; 

(c) encourage the solution of common problems by collective agreement 

and to conduct studies of factors conducive to industrial harmony 
in areas where there has been a tradition of direct settlement; 

(d) improve the quality of measures for preventing disputes, to improve 

the conciliation machinery, to encourage voluntary arbitration and 
to strengthen the machinery for ensuring compliance with awards in 
force; 

(e) promote bi-partite consultation at all levels; 

(/) facilitate increased association of labour with management; 
and 

(g) examine the entire issue of industrial indiscipline in its various 
aspects. 

Certain other welcome features of the Second Plan should be noted. Further 
-to the statement mentioned earlier on the role of the worker in the Socialist 
'Society, the Second Plan stresses the importance of u the laying down of princi¬ 
ples to bring wages into conformity with the expectations of the working class 
in the future pattern of society.” 28 It was also proposed to institute or extend 
programmes for education and training in general industrial and business 
management methods of improving productivity, supervision, and trade 
unionism. 20 These measures may be expected to have a significant impact on 
improving the quality of industrial relations in the coming years. 

* 1M, See also p. 571. 

* 7 The m kin approach of the Second Plan was indicated in the following words : “For 
the development of an undertaking or an industry, industrial peace is indispensable. Obviously 
this can best be achieved by the parties themselves. Labour legislation and the enforcement 
tihblnhery set up for its implementation can only provide a suitable framework in Which em¬ 
ployers and workers can function* ** The best solution to common problems, however, can be 
found by mutual agreement 5 ’, (Ibid, p. 574). 

n « £7^' 

** pa. lifrs?, 584 and ff. A Workers 1 Education Committee, appointed by the 
<2overfehtent Of XndiS with the help of the Ford Foundation, submitted its recommendations 
in March 1857. 
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As this brief summary of some of the provisions contained in the First and 
Second Plans makes it clear, a good deal of thought has been devoted in recent 
years not only to maintain the general stability in industrial relations and to 
reduce work stoppages, but to evolve a general social climate in the nation and 
industry as a whole and in each unit which would be conducive to economic 
and social progress. We are no longer concerned with merely maintaining 
figures of production, or with stepping it up for war-time purposes, but with 
increasing production systematically on a long range basis to realise the goals of 
economic planning. For the first time in our eighty-odd-year record of industrial 
growth, a positive approach to industrial relations is a major national objective 
behind which the very considerable machinery and prestige of the Government 
is there to be harnessed. 


Conclusion 

The Challenge of Industrial Peace in a Planned Economy : 

What goals do we have in mind for improvement of industrial relations in a 
planned economy ? They are basically three-fold ; (a) a smoothly working sys¬ 
tem of industrial democracy with harmonious plant-level relations; (6) improve¬ 
ment of levels of productivity; and (c) a better lead to basic problems posed by 
development with stability consistent with the requirements or social justice. 
The task we are confronted with is a formidable one for, as indicated earlier, 
the bulk of relationships today are at the level of conflict of true witlTonly a 
few stray instances of progress towards the stage of working harmony. Essen¬ 
tially, here, is in every major national effort undertaken by us, we shall have to 
telescope in a few short years the long and tortuous period that preceded the 
maturity in labour relations of the developed countries, while avoiding their 
mistakes. Implicit in this approach, and indispensable to its success, is the 
appreciation of the lessons of foreign experience and a pragmatic adaptation of 
such lessons to the Indian situation. 


What conclusions suggest themselves to us in our quest towards industrial 
peace from an appraisal of foreign experience? 80 The most thorough-going 
analyses in recent years of the principles underlying successful labour-manage¬ 
ment relations has been the series of 14 case studies into the “Causes of Indus¬ 
trial Peace undertaken by the National Planning Association in the United 
States”. 81 These studies developed nine basic causes of industrial peace, while 
stressing that the environmental factors must at least be permissive. 38 How¬ 
ever, it should be noted that the studies nowhere discovered any significant 
variables in environmental conditions between areas where relations were 


••The third goal listed immediately above is not within the scope of the following discus* 

* l The Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining, Washington, National Plan¬ 
ning Association, 1948—1953. 

''Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining, Fundamentals of Labor Peace i 
£fu* ^ ep0r * (Case Study No. 14), Washington : National Planning Association 19 $$, pp. 
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advanced and where they were not as adequate to explain the progress of the 
former. The causes listed in the final report were i 33 

1. There is full acceptance by management of the collective bargaining 

process and of unionism as an institution. The Company considers 

a strong union an asset to management. 

2. The union fully accepts private ownership and operation of the indus¬ 

try, it recognizes that the welfare of its members depends upon 

the successful operation of the business. 

3. The union is strong, responsible and democratic. 

4. The Company stays out of the union’s internal affairs; it does not seek 

to alienate the workers’ allegiance to their union. 

5. Mutual trust and confidence exist between the parties. There have 

been no serious ideological incompatibilities. 

6. Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalistic approach to the 

solution of problems in the relationship. 

7. Negotiations are “problem-centered”—more time is spent on day-to¬ 

day problems than on defining abstract principles. 

8. There is widespread union-management consultation and highly 

developed information sharing. 

9. Grievances are settled promptly, in the local plant whenever possible. 

There is flexibility and informality within the procedure. ,, 

It was emphasised that “each of these causes refers to attitudes and approa- 
•ches which the parties themselves have consciously adopted or helped to 
achieve.” 

There may be a natural hesitancy to accept these causes as relevant to 
our situation in India on the ground that the environment is so much more 
difficult and different. Obviously, we have to devote greater and more sus¬ 
tained thought to removing or minimizing the consequences of various factors in 
the “external” environment that hinder the development of effective bi-partite 
relations. But even within the limits of the present Indian “external” 
environment, a good deal can be done by unions and managements to effect 
progress towards industrial harmony. As the 14 case studies pointed out. 
“even unfavourable environmental factors can be changed by management 
and labour over a period if they wish to achieve industrial peace.” 34 And, in 
fact, even within the framework of the very many historical and traditional 
conditions that have marred labour relations in India some managements and 
unions have definitely recorded progress from the stage of armed conflict and are 
gradually exploring ways and means of advancing their relationships to the 
level of working harmony. Further, preliminary appraisals of these situation 
actually confirm sharply the relevance of the nine causes underlined by the 


M , Ibid. 

“ IW*,pp. 98-99. 
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American studies 35 provided we make the necessary adaptations to incorporate 
(a) the national objective of a socialistic pattern of society, and (ft) the ideolo¬ 
gical orientations of trade union groups consistent with what is desirable 
and essential at the collective bargaining level. 86 After all, the basic principle is 
the same : Si vis pacem , para pacem. 


Prof. Myers remarked of certain progressive relationships which he observed during 
extensive held trips in India during 1954-55. 4 ‘There is no single distinguishing; technical feature 
about these firms. They are of varying size, in producers* and consumers* goods industries 
and with managements from different castes and business communities. But they have one 
thing in common—a top management which believes in the importance of building a lasting 
organization and developing constructive relationships with employees and trade 
union representatives”. . (Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India). The 
applicability of these basic causes was similarly stressed by a distinguished elder 
spokesman of the Ahmedabad Labour Association who proposed only that the concept of private 
enterprise be suitably amended to bring in Gandhijis’ concept of “trusteeship”. The Govern¬ 
ment of India (Labour Bureau) study of union-management relations in the Tata Steel Com¬ 
pany also appears to confirm the importance of basic attitudes ( Statesman , July 30, 1957. p 5). 
The relations between the Company and the union at the Indian Alumini um Works at Cal¬ 
cutta are governed by the most elaborate agreement yet to be signed. The tentative results of 
a research study, financed in part by the Government of India, reveal a high order of oo-ope- 
rative effort due in great to part realistio problem solving attitudes adopted by labour and 
management. 

*•. I would merely substitute with reference to Cause No. 2 the statement that “the 
union fully accepts the economic ends of the enterprise,” instead of the first part of the original 
sentence; and I would reword tno second part of the Cause No. 5 to read as follows: “Ideolo¬ 
gical incompatibilities either within the union movement or with the employer are kept distinct 
from the collective bargaining forum which shall be solely for the purpose of resolution of 
questions like wages, working conditions and the job rights of the workers.” 



INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


Dr. N. Purshottam, M.B.B.S. (Madras); M.S. (Colorado); M.P.H. 
(Harvard); F.A.P.H.A. (U.S.A.)* 

Industrial health is a newer system of public health and preventive 
medicine practised amongst industrial groups, with the clear purpose of im¬ 
proving the health of workers and preventing the occurrence of disease as 
well as injury to them. The basic objective of industrial health is prevention 
of disease and injury, rather than curative or symptomatic medicine, although 
it gradually evolved from this latter standpoint only in the last 40—30 years. 

At the present time, a considerable portion of the working time of a large 
segment of the male adult population and quite a number of adult females 
too, is spent in an industrial setting where they are employed. Such employ¬ 
ment in industry has a special importance from the point of view of worker’s 
Health. On the one hand, efficiency in work is possible only from a healthy 
employee, so that industry should have a direct interest in maintaining the 
worker’s health. On the other hand, industry exposes the worker to certain 
hazards which he would not meet elsewhere and which may affect his health. 
It is with the intention of reducing such hazards and improving the worker’s 
health that the discipline of industrial health came into being as a branch of 
public health in its own right. 

Wherever health programmes in industry have been allowed to develop, 
they have proved almost indispensable to the companies sponsoring such 
programmes. Employers have realised important savings and benefits through 
the work of carefully planned and well operated Industrial Health Depart¬ 
ments in their concerns. A survey of the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers in United States, covering more than 2,000 companies disclosed that a 
health programme resulted in the following :— 

(1) A reduction in labour turnover of 27 • 3 per cent. 

(2) A reduction in absenteeism of 29*7 per cent. 

(3) A reduction in compensation programmes or costs of 28*8 per 
cent. 

(4) A reduction in occupational diseases of 62*8 per cent. 

There are other clear benefits though they cannot easily be measured as 
above. They include reduced spoilage, improved morale, increased produc¬ 
tivity per employee and a lengthened span of working years for the individual. 
The thinking’of top executives in industry in regard to health and safety is 
indicated by, public statements as follows. The President of St. Joseph Lead 
Gompahy in U.S.A. points out: "There is no more important problem today 
them improvement of working and living conditions of the American people. 

* Assistant Industrial Health Officer, Department of Industrial Health, Tata Industries 
Private Limited. 91 » 
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What good is a machine that is 90 per cent efficient in the hands of man who 
is only 50 per cent efficient physically? The answer is 45 per cent”. It will be 
conceded by all who contemplate seriously that without health, a worker will 
not be as efficient or produce to his full capacity. Why then, do we not see 
many integrated programmes of industrial health in our country? Management’s 
concern with matters of health and safety still seems to be limited to a worn 
out first aid box and at best trying to meet the minimum regulations provided 
in the Factories Act in the different States. A review of the history of indus¬ 
trial medicine may throw some light on this situation. 


Hippocrates, the ancient savant of medicine, is credited with being the 
first to record the adverse effects of exposure to lead on miners. Since his 
time, not much was recorded on industrial medicine or hygiene for a long 
while, even though Parcelsus wrote on occupational diseases like Miners’ 
disease, etc., in the sixteenth century. It is however Bernardino Ramazzini 
in Italy who published a voluminous treatise entitled “De Morbis Artificium 
Diatriba” in the year 1700, and definitely established a speciality to be known 
as Industrial Medicine. He described the various diseases resulting from ex¬ 
posure to dusts , fumes and various chemicals, of his day. His recommenda¬ 
tions were mainly corrective and curative. It took a long time,—full two 
centuries for industrial hygiene to reach the preventive thinking which todav 

Lit fe fr 6- VieWed ' n snch perspective, industrialists in 

dia are still unaware of the potentials of a modern industrial health service 
looking upon it still as a palliative or only a welfare measure. In order to 
fully appreciate the value of the service, they need to operate a programme 
or a number of years before a revolution in their thinking will come to pass 
as it, has happened in United States of America. 8 P ’ 

The principles of Industrial Health can broadly be described under two 
categories (1) the efforts made to identify, study and ™ r , two 

hazards of employment of all types, and (2) the effort! made to promote Sth 
and prevent or correct disease incident to the work environment! * 

Diagnosis and treatment of occupational diseases time i, Q „„ , 

small faoet of the varied efforts of an Industrial Henltli T ,i, • . mes a 
this aspect of his work is greatly stressed in his traditionaHmto?* 11 ® 
it is what the public expects from him The doctor S. 7T? “ Wel1 88 
a factory soon finds out that he has to Sangetf Sjul f ^ 
adapt himself to the demands of his work, if he is Mlfaw^ ^l! ' 7 , to 

of industrial health and its goal. He has’to 

conscious and spend a good deal of his time studyin/the fee w “ 
ment, processes and methods of his industry, to corrSmt / 7 . ^ 1 ? 11 ' 

may be prevalent and promote safe worktog conditions f P ractices that 

Take for instance, accident prevention. It involve , , . . 

viduals in contact with external forces such as machines mS 5 T-*' 
to prevention of any hazardous operation of the same Certeto \ attentlon 
machinery may be altered to work under safe circumstance oS 
can be protected by guards of different kinds. Attention to n 
ventilation and noise may exert a helpful influentelotard^JE? 61 
dmte. But no n^ohin, cn b. .n&Sy ^ 
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sometimes the factory worker finds the safety guard an impediment to ttyi* 
work as it keeps him away from certain moving parts of the machine. In¬ 
dustrial health and safety personnel need to be as much social engineers as 
they have to be regular engineers to get the co-operation of the worker to 
adopt such safe practices. They need to spend considerable time analysing 
various human factors involved in accidents as they have to study mechanical 
factors contributing to the occurrence of accidents. The poisonous or 
irritant substances that are used in certain industrial processes offer an equally 
challenging problem. As modern technology advances, each day, new sub¬ 
stances are added to the list of ingredients utilised in industrial processes and 
a constant vigilance needs to be kept to spot their toxic action and attempts 
devised to correct the same. Apart from the physical and chemical hazards 
cited, there are quite a few biologic hazards which the factory worker faces in 
common with the members of any large aggregation of people. Much can be 
done to reduce such biologic threats like typhoid, cholera, small pox and other 
communicable, illnesses amongst industrial workers by a vigilant industrial 
health service with a preventive outlook on the community rather than by 
a curative medical department which tries “to put out the fire after it has 
broken out”. Prevention of community ailments is not only better but is 
cheaper and yields more tangible results than curative or symptomatic approach 
to these problems. 

The psychological hazards present a major problem in themselves. It 
is being conceded that there is a close relationship between the psychological 
and the physical components of our human system and almost every case of 
physical ailment may have a psychological component. Industrialization 
and consequent pressure on the modes of life of large segments of a population 
has led to the appearence of a great number of ailments, wherein attention to 
the emotional side of personality is forced upon the physician. Industrial 
health personnel very soon learn to be emotional first-aiders and practise the 
basic ailments of psychology and psychotherapy such as patient listening, 
metal catharsis and non-directive counselling. This aspect of industrial 
health work is increasingly becoming important and some of the best mental 
hygiene programmes are seen in American industry. It is often stated that 
the chief burden of the Indian worker is undernourishment and poor resis¬ 
tance to infection while his psychological make-up and his mental reaction 
to stress are conveniently shelved aside. However, a few weeks’ observation 
in any of our industries will be sufficient to impress on one the need for atten¬ 
tion to the psychologic side of worker’s health as much, if not more, than for 
his physical protection. Productivity in industry is greatly influenced by 
worker’s morale and possibly the most intimate association exists between 
workers’ health and his morale. An industrial health service pays great 
attention to promoting mental health in addition to physical health and in 
this manner, contributes to maximal production. 

There is an intimate and personal aspect of industrial health work which 
needs to be properly explained and assimilated, if a programme of preventive 
and constructive medicine is to thrive in industry. Such a programme has been 
promoted most effectively in the recent past, by a series of physical examinations 
labelled differently according to the purpose for which they are made. There is 

M/F481Do£LB—8 
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to, the pre-placement medical examination of the employee, formerly called 
the pre-employment examination, which label proved unsatisfactory ana Ana- 
leading, as the purpose was not to exolude the person examined on grounds d 
p hy sical defect. It is now generally recognised that the procedure is undertaken 
to examine the individual for his physical capabilities and to place him on a job 
for which he is best suited physically and mentally, rather than the screening 
intent that pre-employment examination indicated. The second purpose of the 
pre-p laceme nt medical examination is to detect physical and other defects at 
an early stage of their onset and thus enable proper and quick correction at this 
amendable stage. The burden of illness and medical care becomes progressively 
big as the defects go undetected in their earlier stages. Good preventive medical 
practice concentrates its efforts on these earlier levels of prevention such that 
the worker, his family and the industry may not suffer by the employees’ ill¬ 
nesses which creep in, inspite of efforts at total prevention by environmental 
measures. Another series of examinations known as the periodic medical exa¬ 
mination, which aTe instituted after a worker is recruited and properly placed in 
a factory job, has the same purpose. These periodic audits of health are decided 
on an individual basis, taking into consideration factors pertaining to the health 
status of the worker and the features of the environment where he is working' 
They may be very frequent or yearly or bi-annually depending upon those 
various factors of his job. In addition to these two common types of medical 
examinations, others like a transfer medical examination at the time of change 
of jobs and terminal or severance examination at the time of retirement or leav¬ 
ing service also have the preventive medical outlook in them. Industry abroad 
has gained enormously by such a system of medical examinations as described 
but so far as our nation is concerned, such integrated preventive industrial 
medical service is prominent by its absence. As far as the writer knows, only 
tbe Tata group of industries are pioneering in this field at the present time. 


Industrial health practices are taking enormous strides in the Western 
•countries and the branch of medicine serving industrial workers has already 
registered tremendous progress. India, at the threshold of large-scale mdustria- 
lisation, is still to adopt modem practices of sound prevention and effective 
control of the larger issues of industrial disease as well as promotion of workers’ 
health. While the need of the hour is clearly recognised as production, the 
strongest influence of such full productivity, viz., worker’s health and morale 
is left to chance and feeble attempts made to counteract advanced illness and 
irreparable damage to worker s health. Only an urgent and ago nising reappraisal 
of our health practices in industry will change the laissezfaire attitude widely 
prevalent amongst our industrialists and State authorities. An industrial health 
service is as much a productive and positive part of the organisation as any other 
in modern industry and its accomplishment in maintaining the human resources 
of the organisation is still to be recognised as an important activity just as is 
•the maintenance of machinery in modem industry. 



A^GRDEVANCE PROCEDURE FOR INDIAN INDUSTRY 

R. P. Billimoria, b.sc.(hons), Nuffield Fellow 
(Social Sciences, U.K.)* 

Introduction 

Grievance is defined as ‘cause for complaint or annoyance’. Before the 
machine age, when a handful of workers worked directly for an employer, 
grievance handling was a one-step procedure; the worker directly approached 
his boss who gave a decision on the issue. The machine age has introduced a 
vast echelon of intermediary supervision between the principal employer and 
the rank-and-file worker. Increase in the number of workers and supervisors in 
a complicated industrial unit has led to an increased number of grievances of 
varying types at different levels. No longer can an employer non-chalantly 
brush aside the problem of handling grievances as a trivial function. Those who 
have done so have reaped the whirlwind. 

A grievance is the embryo of more serious trouble to come, and whether 
real or imaginary, it is a canker in the organisation and calls for prompt and 
effective measures. If it is real, the need for curative action is obvious; if it is 
imaginary, the need to explain and clear up the atmosphere is all the more 
imperative. 

Case History -A. group of workers approached their supervisor with a 
plea that the incentive bonus scheme in their factory was faulty. 
The reasons advanced by them seemed trivial to the supervisor. 
Obviously they had not understood the scheme. He told them so, 
but failed to explain the scheme, as he was busy. A few months 
later, the workers downed tools and staged a demonstration, claim¬ 
ing that management was robbing them of their just earnings! 

Prompt and effective handling of grievances is the key to industrial peace. 
In our country particularly, where illiteracy is high and people from villages 
seek employment in the alien atmosphere of an industrial unit, grievances are 
many and varied. Operations, procedures and supervisory techniques are not 
easily understood and lead to grievances. An induction programme coupled with 
a well understood and sound grievance procedure is a ‘must’ if we wish to achieve 
our production targets. 

The Grievance Handling Function 

Grievance handling is not the monopoly of a specialist or of a functional 
department. We may need a functional department, such as, the personnel 
department to lay down the procedure and to advise on its administration, but 
the successful working of the grievance-handling machinery is the responsibility 
of each and every line-supervisor. Any scheme which does not recognise this 
fact is doomed to failure. 

•Management Research OfBoer, Management Research Unit, The Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., Jamshedpur. 
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Case History— In a factory where it was customary foijjj 

Department to handle grievances, the peraonnd officer e ed 
complaints, conducted enquiries and drafted replies. All that the 
factory manager did was to sign the reply. The workers soon identi¬ 
fied the personnel officer as the administrative authority. The 
withdrawal of ‘recognition’ from the line-supervisors soon led to 
poor discipline and low supervisory morale. 

Pre-requisites 


Before introducing a formal grievance procedure, there are certain essential 
pre-requisites which have to be attended to. 

Honesty of Purpose —A grievance procedure, or in fact any other procedure, 
will not yield the desired results unless the employer’s hands are ‘clean’. An 
enlightened and honest employer can use it as an effective tool in building up a 
contented and happy labour force. An unscrupulous, corrupt and exploiting 
management seeking to use it as a facade will soon find at its cost that it is a 
double edged tool. The Indian worker, in spite of his illiteracy, is quick to sense 
insincerity. Judging and observing the attitude and action of his employers 
over a long period, he forms a picture of, what we may call, the MANAGEMENT 
MIND. If he associates the Management-Mind with honesty of purpose, he 
condones (what he considers as) errors and even goes all out to help the employer 
in the hour of his need. But if he is disillusioned and feels that the motives and 
methods are questionable, he resists and non-co-operates with unmatched 
fervour which leaves the employer in a perpetual state of cold-war resulting in 
loss of production and profits. 


Case History —No less than 25 years ago, a large Indian enterprise with a 
short but creditable record of good industrial relations, entered an 
economic crisis threatening its very existence. Many workers rose 
to the occasion and helped the company to survive by volunteering 
cuts in their salaries. In the words of an old employee who still 
works with the firm, “You see, we have good officers and bad 
officers, right decisions and wrong decisions, but by and large all of 
us know that our employers are good and honest men who respect 
the workers and want to do well by them”. 

Codification of Rules—"Next to honesty of purpose, an essential pre-requisite 
ia the existence of codified and well-understood rules and regulations. In many 
industrial units, large and small, we find the organisation administered by means 
of ad-hoc circulars and decisions given from time to time. This often leads to: 

(а) Inconsistent decisions —since the directive is person-centred and 
ad-hoc^In issuing such ad-hoc circulars one is apt to tailor a prin¬ 
ciple to suit a decision rather than vice-versa. 

(б) Discrimination —since supervision at various levels would want to 
exploit the above inconsistency and play ‘hookey* with rules—The 
worker would also seek a ruling to favour his own case and would 
harbour a grievance if he were not given the advantage. 
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(c) Ignorance —due to non-availability of compact condified rules under 
one cover—The supervisor burdened with production problems can 
hardly be expected to remember the contents of multifarious circu¬ 
lars issued from time to time on diverse subjects. Thus, he is apt to 
slip-up in the application of rules. The worker has much less of an 
access to these documents affecting him and suffers from a sense of 
uncertainty. 

Having codified rules and regulations, the management should see that 
:a!l levels of supervision understand them and have easy access to a printed copy 
in the shape of say, a foreman’s manual. 

A good induction programme should also ensure that the worker is fully 
acquainted with the rules. 

“It is no use trying to merely push a hand-book of codified rules and 
regulations into his (the worker’s) hands and expect him to turn 
out into a loyal and efficient employee. He needs a short and simple 
induction programme conducted by some one who speaks his own 
language. This will go a long way in reducing turnover and above 
all in preventing a worker from the likelihood of falling a prey to 
subversive elements which thrive on creating labour unrest by 
misrepresenting employers to illiterate workers.”* 

Delegation —A grievance procedure can function effectively only if it is 
administered by an organisation where authority has been delegated to various 
levels of line-management. Unless this is done, there is a tendency to short-cir¬ 
cuit the procedure, as the worker and the union see no point in conducting 
negotiations with or seeking redressal at a level which does not have the au¬ 
thority to give a decision on the issue. The following principles should guide 
management in preparing instruments of delegation for various levels of super¬ 
vision:— 

(i) Authority delegated to a supervisor should be commensurate with 

responsibility to be discharged by him; 

(ii) the degree of delegation should be proportional to the availability of 
effective controls; 

(Hi) a supervisor should be accountable only to the person who delegates 
authority and responsibility to him; and 

(iv) the instrument of delegation should be in writing and should clearly 
define the responsibility and authority to be delegated. 

The pre-requisites have been mentioned in some detail as they are very 
necessary for the smooth and effective functioning of a grievance procedure. 

Grievance Procedure 

There is no standard method of handling grievances. The procedure varies 
•depending upon the industry, local conditions and historical background. 

♦Induction in Industry by R.P. Billimoria, b.so. (hors.) Nuffield Fellow (Social Sciences 
U.K.)—Vol* 1, No. I, Tiftco. Technical Journal, January 1954. 
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The British Approach—The British system of settling grievance is charac¬ 
terised by its informality, particularly at the factory level. The worker takes up 
the matter with his foreman and shop-steward. If there is failure to reach an 
agreement at this level, the grievance is reviewed by the departmental head, 
the personnel officer and the head shop steward. In certain circumstances, the 
union district officer participates in the deliberations at this stage. If the dispute 
cannot be settled, then in most agreements, there is further provision for the 
question to be considered jointly at district or national level, and then referred 
w> some form of arbitration for final decision. 


t is interesting to note that- all the arrangements for conciliation action are 
on a purely voluntary basis and there is no question of compulsion at any time. 

e whole procedure depends entirely upon the principle of mutual consent. 
ine only ionn&l proceedings for dealing with trade disputes in the U.K. are 
conducted by the Court of Inquiry which, under the Industrial Courts Act, 

howev^inltuf a V h / *u 0 M T try of Labour and National Service. It is, 
culties through if ^ when mdastry itself lias failed to resolve its own diffi- 

Th » °>“ rt of f-w » «ly 


n f 0v t: *”*<***-*■ W Mo. 

words of Mr Ti 1 f n ™-r P a ^ em which can best be described in the 

words of Mr. I . C. Crawford of Thompson Products, Inc. Cleveland, as follow:-! 

or some h ° has the ri S ht to caU on «»• president 

+ti! “i. w to P officer whenever he wants to, he seldom exercises 
this right Very often he will decide that his grievance iSSSS 
important enough to take to the president. One Z only ekhTT 

0ther WOTds > the very fact that there is anonen- 
Iittle or no ^ ^ grievance “ of 


‘ 'right' K heSriui? "P 0ur f 8Upervi90r or division head if he is 

division head bima^ir ' ii . r ^' 0 ai ' ran ge it so that the supervisor or 
division head himself calls in the worker and corrects the injustice? 

indued, Ste* «"*«<*, particularly, la the M 

Steel Porters’ Union JSridhm tSSlTu ”* “ 8r “" Ilto with the United 
usually four sten* iJthZT 8 ste P' la dder gnevance procedure. There are 

man, the second, ? the sui^Stendent^e th?d' ? he 5j* tste P dually is the &»- 
and the fourth step a certified senior 6 t * Urd ® te ?’ tbe £ eneraI superintendent 

settled^hro^ha^proSr sSkddS 18 that tbe grievances are beet 

ment and the union. The objective of such a ^ a f ree< l by &e manage- 
the shortest possible time aid at the lowest "** 
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The Problem in India 


Need for Grievance Procedure —Until recently hardly any industry had & 
written grievance procedure worth the name. In smaller firms the workers make 
a direct approach to the top boss who very often, without consulting the line 
supervisors below, gives a decision on the issue. Apart from the fact that such a 
spot-decision is not always objective and correct, it considerably undermines the 
morale of the line supervisor. 


In the larger industries, conditions are worse. With the growth of an 
industry, there is the growth of an informal organisation—about which we shall 
refer to later—resulting in several levels entertaining grievance simultaneously; 
for example, an employee with a grievance tries to seek redressal by simultane¬ 
ously approaching the various levels shown below. 


Union Committee 

member \ 



EMPLOYEE 

WITH 

GEIE VANCE 



Foreman 
Personnel Officer 
Superintendent 
-Works Superintendent 
Personnel Director 
General Manager 
Works Committee 


The administrative confusion caused could*well be imagined. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company recognised the need of a formal grie¬ 
vance procedure and incorporated a clause in the agreement signed between the 
Company and the Tata Workers’ Union on 8th January 1956—as follows:— 

“The Company and the Union agree that the objective of a good grie¬ 
vance procedure is the settlement of a grievance in the shortest 
possible time and at the lowest possible step. It is agreed that a 
grievance procedure formulated in consultation with the Union shall 
be introduced in all departments and shall be strictly followed 
subject to such modifications as may be agreed upon by the Com¬ 
pany and the Union.” 

In accordance with the above mentioned provisions of the agreement, a 
three-step grievance procedure together with an appropriate grievance form 
for each step has been drawn up. 

Principles of Formulation —The broad principles on which the grievance 
procedure has been laid down are:— 

(o) Simplicity —The procedure should be simple enough to be under¬ 
stood by every employee. The steps should be as few as possible. 
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(6) Promptness—The aim should be a rapid disposal of the grievance. 
To this end, time limit should be placed at each step and it should 
be rigidly honoured at each level In cases, where inter-departmen¬ 
tal reference have to be made, the time limit may have to be ex¬ 
tended. 

(c) Acceptability —The procedure should be discussed at and generally 
accepted by all levels of management and the union. 

(d) Universality —Having been accepted, the application of the pro¬ 
cedure should be universal. 


The Grievance Form 

. Tie glance form should be so designed, indexed and filed as to facilitate 
quick copying, reference and analysis at a subsequent date. 

is to be P rint t d “ doub k foolscap sheet folded in the centre 
Page 1 should provide for the content of the grievance and the reolv of th+ 

£Sf? C0de ke y oa the ^erse; ^ other 

ould carry notes in English and Hindi explaining the procedure. P ^ 

«. 17 th «— 

Skye I 

n ' If y°“ bave a grievance, meet your shift incharge or his ennivaW 
and ta!k it over with him. If iceseary obtain from 7SS$ 
Gnevance Form I. This should be done within one week of tS date 
on which the facts on the basis of which the complaint has arisen 
become known to you except that in the case of promotion- a^roe 

t‘°, f 8 f weeks tb * ^te of the promotion £ question ifflT 
showed. In cases of appeal against punishments, exdutoTaZm? 

vafekf 8Charge 01 dl8DU88a1 ’ meet y° ur general foreman orhis 
“ 2 ' Sc S regardin « “ ame > ticket number, designation 

a^n the statement. Hand over the form to your shift incharge or 

^nS U1 J al ® nt + and ° h v &m an ^^owledgment receipt. In c2L of 
appeal against pumshments, excluding susnenairm 
dinAsri, the tL should k tauTw" 
or his equivalent. ^ ® ueral foreman 

<<3 ‘ * m “ Charge 01 Mb talent as the case 

may be will make the necessary enq uiri es and , 

Wlth ^ renmtkB in the space provided for this purpose or with 

-ss. £?&zst!*z gsaraa*a 
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AtageH 

“4. If you are not satisfied with the reply at Stage I, obtain from the 
general foreman, shift incharge or his equivalent as the case may be, 
a copy of grievance form II, enter therein your reasons for recon¬ 
sideration of your case, and submit this form to your departmental 
head within three working days of the receipt of reply at Stage I 
and obtain an acknowledgment receipt. 

“Appeals against suspension should be addressed to the departmental 
head on Grievance Form II or on an ordinary writing paper and 
they will be considered at Stage II in the first instance. 

“5. Your departmental head will discuss the issue with your super¬ 
visor and yourself, and return this Form to you with his remarks. 

During the preliminary investigations after the issue of a charge sheet, 
you may have your departmental union representative present as 
an observer. You may also enlist, if you so desire, the help of such a 
representative in presenting or discussing your case at Stage I and/or 
Stage II. 


Stage III 

“6. If you are still not satisfied with the reply, you may appeal to the 
Chairman of your Zonal Works Committee on Grievance Form III 
within 7 working days of the receipt of reply at Stage II. (Copies of 
Grievance Form III can be obtained from the general foreman, shift 
incharge or his equivalent). 

Appeals against discharge or dismissal should be addressed to the Chair¬ 
man of your Zonal Committee on Grievance Form III to be obtained 
from Labour Bureau or on an ordinary writing paper and they will 
be considered at Stage III in the first instance. 

“7. Management’s decision reached after due consideration of the re¬ 
commendations of the Works Committee, will be communicated to 
you on the Grievance Form through the proper channel. 

The Works Committee’s unanimous recommendations to which no ob¬ 
jection has been raised by Management or the Union within ten 
days of the receipt of such recommendations, shall be final. 

^8. Where such recommendations are not unanimous or have not been 
accepted by Management or the Union, the Zonal Works Committee 
will refer the case to the Central Works Committee for consideration. 

*“9. Normally the above instructions will be strictly followed in respect 
of all individual grievances or collective grievances of a routine 
nature. In exceptional cases, however, involving grievances of a 
number of workmen other than routine grievances or questions of 
principle or policy or any other important matters where immediate 
action is necessary, the Union may take up the case with the general 
superintendent or the general manager or the managing agents as 
the case may be. In case of importance, the president, deputy 
president or the general secretary of the union may ask the mana¬ 
gement for a joint enquiry. 
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"10. The Zonal Committees are as follows:— 

(1) Blast Furnace and Coke Ovens -In addition to Blast Furnaces 
and Coke Ovens, the Committee will include Brick Department, 

(2) Steel Melting Shops— SMS. 1, 2, & 3. This will also cover cases 
belonging to Works Canteens, Metallurgical, Research and 
Chemical Laboratories , Scrap and Salvage Department and 
Energy and Economy Department. 

(8) Milh—Bar Mills, Tool Steel Plant, Merchant Mill, Plate Mill and 
Sleeper Plant, Rolling Mills (East), Sheet Mill and Chemico, 
Lubrication Department, Wheel, Tyre and Axle Plant, Skelp 
Mill and Roll Turning Shop. 

(4) Electrical —Electrical Department (Power, Operation and Inspec¬ 

tion Section), General Maintenance, Works Guards, Main Stores 
and Power Engineering Department. 

(5) Shops and Miscellaneous Departments —Shops, Agrico, Miscella¬ 

neous Department, Foundry, Pattern Shop, Fire Brigade, Perma¬ 
nent Way Engineering, Raw Materials, Works Masonry and 
Transportation. 

(6) Non-Factory Employee Works Committee.”* 

Training 

In order to ensure effective working of the grievance procedure it is neces¬ 
sary that it should be fully understood not only by the members of the different 
works committees, but also by all ranks of Management and workers. It is 
particularly necessary that the supervisors at different levels and the Union 
representatives should be given some training in grievance handling. 

The supervisors should be trained to adopt the person-centred approach. 
A grievance cannot be settled up by filling up a series of forms, particularly in 
this country, where the individual worker may not fully understand complex 
rules and regulations, or the reply given by a supervisor is in a language alien 
to the worker. All care should be taken to see that the supervisors’ point of" 
view is clearly explained verbally to the worker and all attempts are made to see 
the workers’ point of view. 

What is most important and necessary for the success of the procedure 
is promptness in the adjustment of grievances. In the words of an old, but 
nevertheless true adage, “Justice delayed is justice denied”. Most of the 
industrial unrest, is due to exasperation on the part of the workers who do not 
get prompt decisions on their grievances. With proper delegation of authority 
and designation of responsibility referred to earlier, it should be possible to 
considerably reduce the time span of decision at each level of appeal. 

Follow Up 

There should be a periodical follow-up and ‘audit’ on the effectiveness of 
the grievance procedure. A careful analysis of the different types of grievances 
would reveal the type of grievance which is most frequently cropping up as 
also the departments and sections where a particular grievance predominates. 
Such a study would suggest remedial action which would possibly prevent 
mass action affecting the industry at a later date. 

♦Courtesy; Management Betearch Unit, The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., J amsh edpur. 
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Pitfalls 

Evils of Variant Organisation —An organisation can be compared to a 
two-faced shaving mirror. The plain face represents the neat organisation chart 
seen in a managerial office. This may be called the official or formal organisation. 
The other face of the mirror, convex or concave, which shows the distorted 
face, represents the variant organisation which will appal the beholder if 
charted. It exists along with and in addition to the formal organisation and 
is based on the strength and weaknesses of individual officers at various levels. 
When the formal organisation is operating inefficiently or falling into disuse 
the variant organisation dominates. The variant organisation by its very 
nature saps the morale of the employees and the supervisors alike and spells 
the failure of a step-ladder procedure of the nature described above. A super¬ 
visor or a worker in a variant organisation is not sure of his position in the 
firm, since this depends on the whims and fancies of those in power. This results 
in the formation of cliques and cliches destroying team work and efficiency. 
If an organisation wishes to introduce a grievance procedure or in fact any other 
organised management technique, the first step is to straighten and strengthen 
the formal organisation. As an off-shoot of the variant organisation, there is a 
tendency amongst certain executives to have in their confidence and as their 
counsellors, certain supervisors several rungs below in the management ladder. 
Not infrequently the top executives receive valuable advice from these younger 
supervisors but, at the expense of morale at the intermediate levels. If an 
executive thinks that the management and himself stand to gain by this advice, 
the best thing to do is to promote the promising young man to a position which 
places him directly below the executive. 

Discrimination —Discrimination leads to discontent and is one of the prime 
causes of industrial unrest. We have spoken of codification of rules and regu¬ 
lations as an essential pre-requisite to the introduction of a grievance procedure, 
but merely codifying rules and regulations is not enough. Rules aud regulations 
have to be rigidly followed. The management can delegate the maximum 
responsibility and authority to various lower levels of authority strictly within 
the frame-work of codified rules and regulations . If however, any exception has 
to be made for any good rea on, as it needs must in certain cases, only the 
topmost authority should sanction such exceptions. If there is any discrimi¬ 
nation in the application of a rule or regulation, it will considerably undermine 
the morale of the workers and the supervisory staff and will make the grievance 
procedure ineffective. 

Conclusions 

A grievance procedure or in fact any other procedure is just one more 
tod. for the better management of workers and industry. It is not claimed to 
be a package solution for all management problems. Suffice it to say that in the 
hands of an enlightened and understanding employer, aided by an honest, 
trained and efficient supervisory staff, it can go a long way in ensuring industrial 
peace. 



MANAGEMENT AND WORKER PARTICIPATION IN WORKLOAD 

STUDIES 

D. L. Amin* 

Abstract —An industrial engineer generally holds mechanistic approach 
towards the problems of work studies. To implement the findings of such studies, 
it is necessary to supplement the traditional approach by Socio-dynamic 
approach which takes into consideration the feelings of the workers at work 
and their attachments to their group life. The paper describes the technique 
of worker and management participation in workload studies and explains 
the psychological significance of participation in implementing the findings of 
such studies in industrial organisations. 

One of the basic questions that management and labour has to face in an 
Industrial Unit is regarding what constitutes “a fair day’s work”. With the 
progress of science and technology, advanced means of production, new quali¬ 
ties of products, effective organisational techniques and similar other improve¬ 
ments are being introduced in Industrial Units. These modifications call for 
fresh assessments of workloads and production standards from time to time. 

In the early stages of industrialization the amount of work that operatives 
were expected to give was laid down by their supervisors. The supervisors 
relying on their past experience and technical knowledge, generally fixed the 
standards of production. The standards so fixed were frequnetly found to be 
inadequate for an average worker which led to conflicts on workloads and wages 
and resulted in dissatisfaction on both the sides. 

In 1881, F.W. Taylor working as a foreman in Midvale Steel Company, 
was faced with the traditional problem of determining production standards 
for the men working under him. He did not rely on his past experience, but 
with the help of stop watch took detailed observations on the time taken to 
perform different items of work. This marked a new approach in the assess¬ 
ment of workloads and production standards. 

Finding the technique objective and accurate, many engineers began to 
employ the new method for estimating the production standards, etc. With the 
refinement and growth of this technique it became a specialized function of 
the time study men. 

The time study men generally had their basic training in engineering and 
held mechanistic approach towards the problems of work studies. Worker was 
conceived analogous to machine and was expected to function like machine. 
They did not give much consideration to the psychological aspect of the workers. 
They failed to lay adequate emphasis on the feelings and prejudices of the 
workera and their sentimental attachments with the larger social organization 
of their work unit. They did not give sufficient recognition to the fact that the 
feelings of workers considerably affected their productivity. As a result of the 

♦Senior Scientific Officer, ATIRA, Ahmed abaci. 
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mechanistic approach improvements in the layout and design of machines* 
were brought about rapidly and reduced the amount of work considerably but 
failed to develop the technology of leading the men to voluntarily accept the 
improvements, with the results that the benefits of the technical and other 
improvements were not fully reaped. It is, therefore, necessary to supplement 
the traditional approach of work studies by the socio-dynamic approach which 
gives emphasis to the psychological aspect of work. 

The Textile Industry of India, in the last twenty five(—)years, has introduced 
high speed machines, mechanized the transport materials, improved the condi¬ 
tions of work considerably and effected similar other improvements within 
the individual units. It has resulted in fresh assessment of workloads, machine 
^assignments and production standards from time to time. 

The experience gained in the last decade in the two Textile centres, in 
attempting to increase machine assignments in ring spinning and loomshed, 
is worth noting. The studies in these two centres were sponsored by the Employ¬ 
ers’ Association. They were conducted by experts who were responsible to the 
employers. The findings of the study did not meet with the approval of labour 
and hence could not be implemented. 

In view of this experience and similar other observations, it was felt that 
the basic approach towards the study of problems of work loads, working 
conditions, machine assignments and production standards should be widened 
or expanded. It was felt that the approach should be made socio-dynamic and 
humane involving both social and technological improvements. It was assumed 
that with the introduction of technological changes, the workers’ ways of work 
and life get altered which causes conflicts in them. The skill of Industrial Engi- 
neerlies in suggesting technical improvements as well as in creating suitable 
climate which is conducive to the workers to alter their ways of work and process 
adjustment to work situation, without basically destroying the co-operative 
human relationships that might have stabilized in the work set up or industrial 
situation. While introducing changes care should be taken to orient the men 
affected by changes, in the altered skills of work and in the new system of 
habits, beliefs and values which are necesasry for the successful adjustment 
to the altered work situation. 

Interviews with the workers’ representatives of the Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion, Ahmedabad, gave the following reactions about the workload studies:— 

“Man is not machine. Workload experts treat worker as machine. It is 
not possible to assess workloads with existing methods. When 
workloads are taken, the conditions are improved by reducing 
speeds, etc. We do not know when workloads are taken. Copies of 
workloads are not circulated for information. ,, 

The interviews revealed that—(a) no attempts were made to enlighten 
the workers about the method of assessing workloads, (6) the studies were 
conducted without the knowledge of the workers, (c) and the reports were 
not explained to the workers. The work studies were, therefore, looked with 
suspicion and the findings disapproved by labour. 
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^ Further the lack of consultation with the workers by the investigators 
during the course of the study and at the time of reporting the findings was 
an additional factor in disapproving the report. 

AsTa result of these experiences the participation of management and 
workers representative was suggested in conducting the studies on problems 
relating to workloads, production standards and similar other problems which 
arose with the introduction of improvements. This approach happens to be a 
new venture calling for combined skills of Industrial Engineering and Socio¬ 
dynamics. 


The mechanism evolved in taking up and conducting these studies is as 
follows:— 

I. The workload studies are generally requested jointly by labour 
union and management. The studies refer either (a) to production 
level, or (b) to working condition, or (c) to workloads or to similar 
other problems of work studies. 

II. After the receipt of the joint request, a joint meeting is held with 
the representatives of the management and the workers of the 
department where the study is to be conducted, labour union 
and the ATIRA. In the meeting, the problem is discussed and made 
more clear, and the procedure of conducting the study is outlined. 
An investigating team consisting of representatives from manage¬ 
ment, workers and the ATIRA, is constituted to conduct the actual 
study. 

III. Later, a meeting is held with the members of the investigating team 
to orient the participants in the concepts of workloads, and to 

iscuss m detail the method of taking observations and the charac¬ 
teristics to be observed. 

IV. In the fourth stage, trial observations are taken by the members 
ot the investigating team to overcome the minor difficulties in 
along observations, to evolve common procedure of collecting 

data, to develop mutual confidence among the members of the 
team. Trial analysis of the data is made with a view to enlightening 
the team regarding the procedure of analysing the data. The team 
is cautioned to refrain from drawing any conclusions on the basis 
oi the tnal data. 


V. The fifth stage refers to the actual collection of the data. During 
the course of the collection of the data, the difficulties that arise 
are discussed jointly and solved by the members of the team as far 
as possible. 

TI. The data that is collected is analysed by the ATIRA in the way 
the trial analysis was conducted. A report consisting of the facte 
collected and the conclusions drawn, is drafted. 

Tn. The draft report along with the data, is discussed jointly in a 
meeting. The team members and the other participants of labour 
and management make suitable modifications in the report after 
joint discusswna. The report is then jointly endorsed and 
by the group to the management and union officials for their action. 
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The procedure of conducting the study jointly with the participation of 
the representatives of management and labour has got considerable psychologi¬ 
cal significance in getting the acceptance for the facts that are collected and 
for the conclusions drawn from the studies. So far as the facts and the conclu¬ 
sions of the study are concerned, there could not be significant difference when 
collected by the ATIRA alone or when collected with the participation of 
management and workers. But with regard to the creation of conducive climate 
for the acceptance of the findings, the technique of participation makeB con¬ 
siderable difference and helps to implement the findings with less difficulty. 
The workload studies are divided into seven steps, and each step attempts 
to improve the social climate existing between the parties to resolve the conflicts 
which they are facing. In agreeing to know the facts about the problem, on 
which there are diversions of beliefs between labour and management, the 
participating parties have accepted to understand each others point of view 
with reference to the facts. The common approach followed in the study, the 
similar orientation of the participants to perceive facts, help to collect facts 
commonly agreed to and to validate their beliefs. The joint study becomes a 
project of the participants or the group. The results become the product of 
the team. The joint study helps the participants to develop better understanding 
and relationship with other members of the team. 

Let us try to briefly analyse the psychological significance of each step. 
When a problem is jointly referred, the authority of conducting the study is 
delegated to those whom the problem is referred. The parties have reposed 
trust in them and sought for their leadership. Thus the person, who deals with 
the problem, exerts considerable moral authority in developing and leading 
the representatives of the parties to the desired goal. 

The participants from the management, workers, and labour union meet 
on a common platform with equal status in the presence of those in whom they 
have trust and whose leadership they have accepted. By their partipation 
in the meeting they assure their full co-operation. Since all members in the 
meeting enjoy equal status, each one is in a position to influence the opinion 
•of the group. Through discussion and the process of interaction the problem 
referred is clarified, the plan of work is jointly outlined and the investigating 
team is jointly formed. Discussion in the meetings help the members to per¬ 
ceive each others point of view and to integrate their views by common deci¬ 
sions. 

The third step is the meeting of the members of the investigating team. 
It helps to evolve an agreed method of taking the observations. The members 
of the team are given information about the basic concepts involved in the 
study, and are oriented to observe the significant facts with similar perspectives. 

Later, trial observations are taken by the members of the team on the 
shop floor. This step helps to remove the minor difficulties that arise in the 
course of observations. It teaches them to adjust and to work together with 
the other members of the team and gives them an experience of the other 
members in action. The differences in trial observations, rf any, are understood 
and resolved by mutual discussions. Trial observations continue till the members 
develop mutual confidence in the data collected by the participants. 
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While collecting the actual data, if differences are found to arise, they 
are overcome through group discussion. It presents the members with an 
opportunity to try out their abilities in dealing with the differences ana to 
settle them. This is a critical stage, in which, at times, the representatives of 
the parties ventilate thir feelings and resort to verbal duel. Through this mterac* 
tion, they learn to adjust with the other participants. The leader who directs 
the study takes the responsibility of helping the participants to adjust with 
the attitudes and behaviour of other members and of leading them to take 
joint decisions through discussions. 

The sixth step does not involve any group meetings. The data collected 
are analysed and a report is drafted. If the report is not prepared in time, the 
group is intimated about the delay. 

In the last step, the data analysed and the report that is drafted are 
explained to the group in a joint meeting. The draft report is discussed in detail. 
The figures are scrutinized and accepted. The report acquires a new psychological 
significance to the workers and management. The report, which embodies 
the facts collected during observations, becomes a property of the team. It 
becomes a work which is looked upon with pride. It binds the members of the 
team together. The report is jointly submitted as an evidence of facts accept¬ 
ed by the team. 

By seeking the participation of workers and management in workload 
studies it has been possible— (a) to increase the acceptability of the facts 
collected and conclusions drawn, (b) to help the workers and management to 
accommodate and understand the others point of view, ( c ) to develop mutual 
confidence among the members of the team, and (d) to build improved human 
relationships within the department. 

The participation of workers and management in workload studies has 
been found to be satisfactory in understading workload problems. In some cases 
the participation of management and workers has not been able to solve the 
problems. It is experienced that in cases where the genuine problem is different 
ftom what has been referred, the technique seems to have met with resistance. 
In such cases, the tensions are observed in the group meetings and in the process 
of conducting the study. The team members do not participate at all stages. 
The participants fail to turn up in time. They present minor difficulties. They 
refuse to understand others point of view and postpone the meetings. No deci¬ 
sions are taken in the meetings, when held. 

It is suggested to expand the scope of the studies to include the areas 
of conflict which lie hidden below the manifested problems of workloads, 
production standards and similar other problems. The procedure of conduc ting 
the studies on latent aspects of the problems referred, and of presenting the 
findings are still to be worked out which we hope to do in the near future. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that participation of management 
and workers in the areas of workload assessment or determination of produc¬ 
tion standards, etc., would be of considerable help in living the prob lems that 
accompany rationalization. It is a powerful technique of developing social 
relationships in work groups and in establishing mutual confidence among 
the member^ of the representatives of the different parties. It also orients the 
represeiplti^s- of•'■'itorichrs and management in understanding and adjusting 
to the others point of view. 



EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION AS A MANAGEMENT PRACTICE 


A. K. Pal* 

India is the largest democracy in the world. She has committed herself 
to rapid industrial and social development, and like all other democratic 
countries, her success depends on the intelligent and willing participation of 
the masses of the people in her affairs. The Planning Commission, Government 
of India, has very rightly stressed the importance of employee participation 
in the affairs of the factory. The idea of employee participation has been in 
existence since the very beginning of democratic ideals. It would be a rare 
organization where employee participation, at least in solving immediate 
production problems, is not occasionally sought. But conscious and systematic 
use of employee participation is comparatively new in the modem industrial 
civilization. The advantage of having some kind of formal machinery of joint 
consultation in firms is generally recognized today by progressive manage¬ 
ments in India. The Human Relations Division of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry’s Research Association (ATIRA) has introduced worker participation 
at the factory level as applied to production problems in several textile mills. 
The ATIRA is also familiar with problems of joint consultation between labour 
and management as operating in Works Committees. The purpose of this article 
is to explore the meaning of participation, to describe some experiments on 
worker participation, and to deal with some common difficulties in joint consul¬ 
tation. 


The Meaning of Participation 

Participation may be defined as social and emotional involvement of a 
person in a group situation which encourages him to contribute to group goals 
and share responsibility in group activity. Participation implies joint discussion 
of problems of common interest and joint development of solutions in an atmos¬ 
phere of confidence and trust between the participants. It is based on the belief 
that employees are able to play their part in the more efficient performance 
of their work, and to make their contribution to the solution of problems in the 
enterprise. Participation is not a subtle way of getting the employees to accept 
management decisions. Its principle is based on a spirit of give and take, and 
on sincerity of purpose between management and employees. 

In order to have employee participation, management must be willing 
to discuss the real problems of the business. It must be willing to discuss relevant 
problems and decisions and to accept suggestions which promise to be produc¬ 
tive. The objective of participation is to develop a set of attitudes among 
employees which encourages team work and satisfies their need for human 
dignity as respected, responsible and contributing members of their organiza¬ 
tion. fLt n&ud fy > 

, ’Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association. 
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Experiments on Worker Participation 

Worker participation in solving production problems has been introduced 
by the ATIRA in several textile mills. An experiment on worker participation 
in loomshed is described here in detail. The management and technical staff 
of a textile mill were concerned about the low productivity of the loomshed. 
They were told by the workers that working conditions and the quality of 
yarn were so bad that it was hardly possible to keep the production at the 
present level. The management agreed to try out an experiment on worker 
participation with a view to improving productivity. 

The first step was to call a meeting of the weaving staff to discuss the 
problem of low productivity and to discuss the possibilities of improvement 
by worker participation. In this meeting the supervisors pointed out that 
although they had, for a long time, been trying to reduce damage and increase 
production by strict supervision, they had come to realize that their efforts 
were only increasing “hard feeling” between the workers and supervisors. 
They agreed that better production could only be achieved by better co-opration 
from the workers, and that the ultimate solution lay in making the workers- 
feel more responsible for their own work. It was then decided that fortnightly 
meetings of the workers should be called to discuss their production problems. 
Twenty weavers were selected from one corner of the loomshed for tins experi¬ 
ment. After having a preliminary meeting with the labour union representa¬ 
tives and the loomshed jobbers to explain the purpose of the experiment, a» 
meeting of the weavers was called. 

At the beginning of the meeting the workers were suspicious and appre¬ 
hensive. They were asked to discuss their production problems, but they 
hardly spoke. After repeated encouragement from the discussion leader, 
however, they came out with a volley of grievances and showed considerable 
dissatisfaction with the working conditions and unjust treatment by super¬ 
visors. They were heard very quietly and patiently. No one contradicted 
them or showed any sign of disapproval. Soon the tide of discussion changed 
to more specific aspects of their difficulties and the part they themselves could 
play in improving productivity. The discussion went on until they decided 
what they should do and should not do. They suggested giving more super* 
vision at the back of the looms to avoid potential breaks, stopping the loom 
as soon as the yarn broke, helping neighbours in difficulty, minding a neighbour’^ 
loom when he (the neighbour) was out of the loomshed, informing the jobber 
when a mechnical fault was suspected, and so forth. These suggestions were* 
not unknown to the supervisors. In the past they had tried in vain to make 
the workers do these things. Conducting workers* discussion groups is not 
easy and success ensues from willingness to face criticism by all levels of the 
management. The role of the discussion leader should be to help the members^ 
of the group explore the situation thoroughly, and to keep the discussion 
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going until they come to a decision. Similar meetings were held every fort¬ 
night throughout the three months of experimentation. The results of the 
experiment of worker participation in the loomshed are given in Table I— 

Table I 

Mill A: Results of Worker Participation for Improving Productivity in the 

Loomshed 



Pre-experimen¬ 
tal period 

Experimental 

period 

Difference 

Efficiency per cent. • 


. 

70-91 

73 10 

2-19 

Damage per cent. 

• 

• 

27-43 

17-35 

—10-OS 

Yam breaks per loom hour 

* 

• 

8-24 

8-56 

0-32 

Efficiency of the whole loomshed 

73-16 

73-90 

0-74 


It will be seen that the efficiency of the group of workers increased by 
2-19 per cent., i.e ., from 70-91 percent., to 73-10 per cent., during the experi¬ 
mental period as compared to the pre-experimental period. There was a 
simultaneous improvement in the quality of work as shown in the damage 
percentage. Damage decreased by 10-08 per cent., i.e., from 27-43 per cent., 
to 17-35 per cent. This improvement in productivity could not be attributed 
to better yarn quality or physical working conditions since the yarn breaks per 
loom hour in both the periods were about the same and the efficiency .of the 
whole loomshed did not show any significant change. 

Worker participation in solving production problems has been used in 
several textile mills in different sections of Spinning, Weaving and Finishing 
Departments. The procedure followed was similar to that described earlier 
and some of the results obtained are given in Table II. 

These results point to the tremendous scope of improving productivity 
through consultation and participation. The improvement in production 
may be attributed to the high morale of the workers and better attitude to¬ 
wards their job. During the meetings the workers’ grievances and difficulties 
had been heard sympathetically and their willing co-operation had been sought. 
The workers felt that a personal interest was being taken in them, as human 
tyeings, and that they were being regarded as intelligent and responsible people 
who were capable of giving suggestions for the well-being of the enterprise. 
New ideas contributed by workers were often very simple and obvious, but 
it was important that they came from them. The workers regarded decisions 
that emerged from the group discussion as their own and they wanted to sea 
them work successfully. 
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Table II 

Some Results of Worker Participation in Solving Production Problems 


MILL 

SECTION 

CRITERION 

BEFORE 

AFTEI 

i IMPRO¬ 
VEMENT 
PER 
CENT. 

B 

Blow-room 

Waste in lbs. per shift . 

170 

15*5 

8*8 


Carding 

Silver waste in lbs. per shift . 

11-6 

10*0 

8*6 

C 

Stubbing . 

Breaks in Inter-Frame per 100 spin¬ 
dle hours. 

7-r>4 

6*43 

14*72 



Breaks in Ring Frame per 100 spindle 
hours. 

18-70 

16*40 

12*30 

D 

Winding . 

Knotting waste per cent. 

17*39 

14*28 

3*11 



Breaks in Warping per 1,000 yds. per 
400 ends. 

5-73 I 

3*78 

34-03 



Breaks in Loomshed per loom per 
hour. 

1-27 

Ml 

12-60 

E 

Warping j 

Cones rejected per shift . 

8*25 

4*33 

47*5 



Production in yards per worker per 
shift. 

71*354 

78*865 

10*5 

£ 

Sizing 

Waste in lbs. per day . 

239 


18*22 



Extra bobbins attached in loomshed 
due to missing ends. 

441 

■ 

20*4 


Finishing 

Dagi (stains) damage per oent 

1*09 

0*96 
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Some Difficulties in Joint Consultation 


In many factories, joint consultation committees, as a means of formal 
participation of workers in management, have failed to achieve the desired 
results. It is often said that the major resistance comes from the supervisory 
staff who are in charge of production. This, however, is only to be expected 
when joint consultation between labour and management has been adopted 
without introducing the two-way consultation at all levels of management. 
It leads to anxiety and hostility on the part of the supervisory staff. Any 
change in management principle usually implies a change in the distribution 
of power, and people who feel that their status has been adversely affected 
are very likely to be resentful and hostile. Therefore, it is extremely important 
for successful introduction of joint consultation, that participation at aU levels 
of management should be sought. It should be the guiding philosophy in 
decision making, and in determining day-to-day relationships between superiors 
and subordinates at each and every stratum of the organization* 
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It has also been experienced in many organizations that the joint consulta¬ 
tion committee does not contribute anything constructive and is used by the 
workers merely as a platform for expressing their grievances, and sometimes 
the productivity is adversely affected. In a concern where management has 
been autocratic in the past, the forming of a joint consultation committee 
disturbs the existing relationships and attitudes of the workers towards manage¬ 
ment, Employees of such a factory, therefore, tend to make suitable adjust¬ 
ments to enable them to deal with such type of management. But, if the 
management changes its autocratic principles, this adjustment of workers 
also breaks down, because the workers are confronted with a new situation to 
which they have to adapt themselves afresh. The showers of complaints 
they bring out at the committee meetings are expressions of frustration, anxiety 
and uncertainty and perhaps refusal to accept the change which they do not 
understand yet. The workers, having had no responsibility in the past, show 
little when the opportunity is offered. It follows then, that the possibility 
of introducing participation as a management principle in any given situation 
is strictly limited. It is therefore neessary to introduce joint consultation 
very slowly—step by step. The first step would be to give the workers an 
experience of democracy in their work, as a part of day-to-day operation of 
the factory. Considerable skill is needed to attain advanced degrees of participa¬ 
tion, but there are always places to begin with in an organization. Only through 
patience and hard work over many years can an environment in a factory be 
created in which the workers could be gradually prepared to participate in 
management. It is then that the principle of joint consultation yields the 
fruits of success in terms of specific suggestions and accomplishments. 

Conclusion 

Employee participation in the affairs of an enterprise, adds to its well¬ 
being in terms of tangible gains as well as greater satisfaction of the employees. 
Joint consultation between management and workers cannot be successful 
without introducing participation as an organization principle at all strata 
of the factory. Since abrupt change-over from one principle to another leads 
to disintegration, it is essential that employee participation in management 
should be introduced progressively step by step, by creating a climate of mutual 
trust and confidence and preparing the employees over a long priod of years. 



MER CHANT NAVY RATINGS AT CALCUTTA PORT 

Dr. A.K. Mallik, m.b.b.s., d.p.s.* 

AND 

Shri K.C. Ray, m.sc., B.L.f 

Introduction —In the distant past, India was one of the chief maritime 
nations of the World and its ships touched the shores of almost all principal 
co mm ercial natio ns of that time. Her rise as a maritime power was chiefly 
due to the adventurous zeal, dare, skill and endurance of her seamen. Although 
during the foreign regime, India lost her national shipping, she still continued 
to be a big supplier of ratings to various British ships visiting Indian ports, 
mainly because the employment of Indian seamen was considered economical. 

The people of Eastern India had a long tradition of going to sea, and certain 
co mmuni ties maintained their natural instinct to take up the seafaring profession 
and became good seamen. As such, Calcutta, which was and is still 
-one of the most important cargo ports in the World, where ships of all flags 
come at intervals to take or discharge cargo, became one of the most important 
recruiting centres for seafaring personnel. All the three types of ratings, 
viz.. Deck, Engine and Saloon, were and are still recruited from Calcutta. 
The Deck ratings are mainly concerned with the cleanliness painting and 
navigation of the ships, Engine room ratings with the running and maintenance 
of the ships’ engines, and Saloon ratings with the catering of the ships’ officers 
and passengers. 

The people of the riverine districts of Bengal in particular took to the 
seafaring profession long ago—it is believed to be since the visit of Vasco de 
Gama in the Court of Zamorin in the 15th century when his countrymen had 
had a sway in the Bay of Bengal and had established their own kingdom in 
the island of Sandwip (Chittagong). The profession being usually handed 
down from father to son, seamen were generally confined to some limited 
families, or groups of families, or villages. Hence during the British regime 
those areas were ready recruiting grounds for the Deck and Engine Room 
ratings, whereas Calcutta city proper became an important supplying centre 
for the Saloon ratings because many of her citizens were closely acquainted 
with the catering need and habit of the western people who only constituted 
the officer class on the ships. 

Many of the junior Deck and Engine Room ratings of Bengal continued 
their original agricultural profession while remaining unemployed at their 

"Deputy Port Health Officer, Caloutta. 

fSeamen’s Welfare Officer and Direotor, Seamen’s Employment Office, Calcutta. 
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•respective village homes, and their visits to Calcutta port for seeking seafaring 
re-employment was closely inter-linked with their own village economy, and 
apparently the supply fluctuated from time to time. Hence in order to maintain 
a continuous flow of Deck and Engine Boom ratings, the Government of India 
started giving pre-sea training to the prospective seamen ratings (aged 18—25 
years) since 1950 on Training Ships, of which T.S. “Bhadra”, is stationed in 
Calcutta. Prospective recruits for the T.S. “Bhadra” are subjected to intensive 
disciplinary training for 75 days at one of the West Bengal National Volunteer 
Force Camps of the Government of West Bengal prior to their joining the 
Tra inin g Ship for training as seafarers for 3 months. Recruitment of Saloon 
ratings was formerly done by the Shipping Master but now it is conducted 
by a Selection Committee consisting of the Director, Seamen’s Employment 
Office, the Shipping Master, the Captain Superintendent of T.S. “Bhadra”, 
and a representative each from the Ship-owners and Seafarers. 

I. Recruitment for Sea-Service 

It is believed that regular recruitment of seamen ratings from the Indian 
sub-continent started some 85 years ago. In Calcutta there were licensed 
shipping brokers for the supply of ratings, the system, however, being abolished 
in 1922, but the most important agency for the supply of seamen, namely, 
the various recruiting agents of the Shipping Companies, continued till 1941. 
Whenever a ship required crew, the Company’s recruiting agent was informed 
of her requirements by the Captain of the Ship. The agent recruited some 
Butlers and Deck and Engine Serangs who were brought before the Shipping 
Master, and the final engagement of the Butler, the Deck Serang and the 
Engine Serang of the ship was made from amongst them by the Captain of 
tthe ship or his representative in the presence of the Shipping Master. The 
selected Deck and Engine-Room Serangs and the Butler who were in charge 
of the Deck, Engine-Room and Saloon ratings, respectively, then collected 
their own crew according to their own choice and produced their men before 
the Captain of the ship, after whose approval they were finally selected for 
engagement. 

Various improvements of the method of recruitment were being considered 
and in 1941 the “open-muster” system for selection of crew was introduced 
as a first step. According to this system, the Agents or the Master of a ship 
informed the Shipping Master of their requirements. All seamen ratings with 
C.D.C.s* (Nullies), desirous of employment on that ship, had to muster at 
appointed place and time according to their individual categories, viz., Serangsf, 
Butlersf, Seamen, Coal Trimmers, etc. The selection was made by the Master 
of the ship or his representative in the presence of the Shipping Master, pre¬ 
ference being given to those who were unemployed the longest and also to 


♦It is a certificate of service and engagement, affixed with a photograph of the individual 
seamen, and was introduced in December, 1926, so that only bonafide seamen could be engaged 
for sea-service. 

fin many important shipping lines, lists of Serangs and Butlers belonging to those Companies 
were maintained and selections were made by the Agents themselves horn these lists hence the 
Serangs and Butlers of those shipping lines did not attend open muster. 
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vt\it> VaA M NYat Service to their credit. SeiectvQTv. \>y thft 
^Sb. vtee w \>reva\eot eaTiver, was striotiy \>rohi\>\ted. ws that every sksshiy^ 
,, 0 „lcl get an eijnai oy\*vct\Mi\ty tor emyiccfvoftxvt. 

In 1947 the Joint Supply Office was established under the Calcutta Man 
/smrfairfform'd fr the representatives of the Government, employers a J 
employees , with a view to having a single source for the supply of all seamen. 
The Board used to hr down general policies which were executed by the two 
joint Secretaries (one from the employers’ side and the other from the em¬ 
ployees' side) at the Joint Supply Office. At first, recruitment of Engine- 
Room ratings, and later on also that of Saloon ratings, was taken over by 
the Joint Supply Office as an experimental measure, whereas selectiom 
of Deck ratings continued to be held under the direct supervision of the Ship* 
ping Master from the “ open muster ” as before. Engine-Room and Saloon 
ratings, desirous of employment, had to register their names at the Joint Sup¬ 
ply Office which was responsible to offer them employment after issuing them 
with muster cards. One of the objectives of the Joint Supply Office was to 
supply seamen according to rotation as far as practicable. 

Pursuant to the recommendations made at the Asian Maritime Conference 
held in October, 1953, at Nuwara Eliya in Ceylon under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organisation, the Government of India decided to take 
over the control over the supply of crew at Indian ports and the Seamen’s 
Employment Office was set up at Calcutta in March 1955, with the object of 
offering jobs to seamen on the principle of rotation (‘late by late’), with the 
consequential closing down of the Joint Supply Office at the end of July 1955. 
According to this scheme, a seaman is required to register his name with the 
Seamen’s Employment Office if he is desirous of future employment, and each 
seaman has the option of registering his name in the roster of a particular Comp¬ 
any—of course, with the latters necessa* y endorsement—so that he can necessary 
be offered employment in ships belonging to that Company only, or he may 
have his name registered in the General Roster, i.e., without any preference for 
a particular shipping line. The Government of India have also constituted 
a Board (Seamen’s Employment Board), consistig of equal number of represen¬ 
tatives from the various interests concerned, to discuss problems relating to- 
employment of seamen and make recommendations within the frame-work 
of the Seamen’s Employment Office Rules. 

Out of an estimated total of about 40,000 experienced seamen available 
for employment at the port, approximately 36,000 have been found medically 
fit up to 31st December 1955 according to the prescribed standards. The number 
of seamen annually employed is about 26,000 whereas at any given time roughly 
18,000 seamen remain afloat. The waiting period varies in individual cases 
depending on the vacancies on the ships and the economic return of the second¬ 
ary occupation they are following viz., agriculture, shore employment, etc. 
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An analysis of seamen coming up for next employment is given below* 


f- 

Waiting on shore (period in months) 

Percentage of total population of seamen 
seeking re-employment 


Before setting-up 
of the Seamen’s 
Employment Office 

After setting up of 
the Seamen’s employ* 
merit Office 

0—8. 

3*6 

83*6 

.6. 

71 

12*8 

—12. 

15 0 

3 6 

— IS. 

23-3 


—24. 

13*9 


30. 

8-0 


■-86. 

8-7 


- -48. 

11-6 


—60. 

4-3 


60+. 

4-5 



For sea-services, seamen are "signed-on’ on the Articles of Agreement 
to serve for 12 months (extendable to 18 months only), but as a matter of fact, 
on an average, a seaman performs a voyage lasting only 7*5 months, although 
in some cases a voyage may last for less than 3 months, while in others it may 
extend beyond 12 months, as will be seen from below— 


Estimated percentage of seamen 
population afloat 


Duration of voyage (in months) 

Before setting up 
of the Seamen’s 

After setting 
up of the 

Seamen’s Employ- 


Employment 


Office 

ment Office 

1—3. 

7-8 

7*2 

4—8. 

65*1 

61*2 

0—12. 

23*5 

24*5 

13—18. 

3 6 

7*1 


On signing on, a seaman is paid one month’s wages in advance to helpThim 
make necessary purchases for the voyage, and thereafter he is also permitted 
to make an allotment from his wages which is disbursed to the allottee by the 
Shipping Master of the Port, and he is also paid advances during voyage, if 
necessary. 
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After the oompletion of a voyage, a seaman has to wait a little before 
He may be re-engaged, unless the duration of his previous voyage is less than 
9 months* or there is any shortage of seamen of that particular category at 
the time of recruitment. 

The estimated percentage of experienced seamen in the different age' 
groups are as follows— 


Age (in years) 


18 — 30 . 
—40 . 
—50 . 
-—60 . 
60 +. 


j Percentage 

I 11-6 

309 

34-4 

20*5 

2-6 


„„ -Pbe minimum and maximum age-limits for sea service are 18 years and 
years respectively, but as a temporary measure seamen above 60 years 
but not exceeding 65, are also allowed iu view of their experience. The esti- 

° f DdCk ’ Eagifle - Room and Saloon ratings among the whole 
seamen population are 37-2, 38-4 and 24-4 respectively. 

camvJZh V T g h SO™ are en ®*8 ad in tbe ttree departments on 

vo^Ti. f ab °j t 1 t0 10 tbousand tons - After the termination of their 

S g the date" IF* ° ff , m ? e P T aCe ° f the Shi PP“g Master within 5 day 
"Evr date , of their discharge from the Articles of Agreement. Thev are 

generally mVentimeT “S" 7 *? ^ Com P leted month of service and are 
S the LfrI nfT; ll6U ° f ° Vertime - In . case of a ^ideuts occurring 
Workmen’s C 3 mr>prvLT‘ com P ensation in accordance with the 

li rpaid tTw 1 Act - Intheeventofl ° 88of ba ^e, compensation 

of ratiLrS °t Pa7 ° btainiug at P resenfc at Calcutta for the different categories 
l ! i T eSS t, i8 given iQ tbe appendix. As a sefman 

^comevTatXtST t" ? M “ e P*™ 1 ’ his net average monthly 

S j W a Ion 8-tcrm basis, is consequently much reduced and 

Sco^dati^^r 10 ? ° f r em P ,0 ^ ent he «*• benefits £ 
accommodation and food on board (approximately Rs. 67-8-0 per month). 

ments^L d ? art ?!f (D ° ck ’ Engine and Saloon) has separate cooking arrange- 
“kn’ as th! BW° reW T mbe f whose dut 7 is t0 cook meals for the crew, 
ration's^ “£ fWfc7' d ® partme , nt is generally issued with a week’s 

WU iS ?! h Sklp !- 8tock a T rdbg t0 a Prescribed scale. Seamen 
XiTtl^v^r nJZ™? 0f t 0 b T° “ d Cigarettes at “ed rates 

"* fit fe *■“ 
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II. Health Condition of (he Ratings 

Prior to engagement for sea-service, a seaman has to be considered physi¬ 
cally fit by a Medical Officer for the work which he is going to be employed 
on board the vessel. Till March, 1950, such medical examination used to be 
carried out by the Medical Officers appointed by the respective Shipping 
lines, but there was no uniform medical standard to determine the physical 
fitness of a seaman—it depended on the individual Medical Officer. Hence, 
after consulting the employers and the employees, the Central Government 
laid down a uniform phsyical standard for the guidance of all Medical Officers 
ymd decided to carry out the medical examination (free of any charge to the 
Bjjfcman) under the Pre-entry Medical Examination Scheme (later on known 
HKhe Seamen’s Medical Examination Organisation) by Government Medical 
BRcers, so that only ‘fit’ seamen could be engaged for sea-service. Seamen 
Bolding fit certificates are required to be health checked again by the Seamen’s 
^Medical Examination Organisation after a period of 2-3 years* from the date 
of the previous examination. Although during the period of validity of such 
a fit certificate, the employer has got the option of rejecting a seaman on medical 
grounds before he is actually engaged for any particular voyage, such cases, 
however, are very rare and if the disease or disability is of a serious nature 
affecting the seamen’s future fitness, he is always referred back to the Seamen’s 
Medical Examination Organisation for further examination and observation, 
if necessary. Some border-line seamen, having some diseases or defects which 
are not likely to endanger their own lives or the lives of others on board or 
affect the efficiency of work or the safety of the ships, are allowed to perform 
one voyage only, so that after a period of 6 months, or after the completion of 
a voyage, they can be re-examined for ascertaining their physical fitness 
for further sea-service. The rest of the seaman are either ‘permanently* 
or ‘temporarily’ unfit requiring further investigation or treatment, depending 
on the nature of disease or defect. Those declared permanently unfit have 
got the right of appeal to the Medical Appeal Board for reviewing their cases 
on payment of Rs. 5 only. The Board consists of the Surgeon Superintendent 
of the Presidency General Hospital (recently re-named as the Seth Sukh Lai 
Kamani Memorial Hospital) and the Deputy Superintendent of the Medical 
College Hospitals, Calcutta, and its decision is final. But a seaman having 
five years’ sea voyage experience can prefer a second and last appeal before 
the Board itself on a further payment of Rs. 10 provided he is certified by an 
approved Specialist to have been cured of the disease for which he had earlier 
been rejected by the Board. 


The state of physical fitness among seamen (excluding prospective seamen) 
as revealed by the Government Medical Examnation Scheme, during the first 
day of examination, is given below—__ 


Nature of Physical Fitness 

During 

During 


1st Cycle 

2nd Cycle 

Fit in all respects. 

60—66% 

63% 

Temporarily fit requiring further check-up after 6 months or 


14% 

on voyage. 

Temporarily unfit requiring further treatment or investigation 
Permanently unfit. 

20-30% 

3—4% 

22% 

1% 


The period of validity of medical certificates has since been extended to five years. 
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Seamen requiring treatment or investigation are sent to the Seamens 
Clinic (if unemployed for less than a year) or to the local State-managed hospi¬ 
tals through the Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer (if unemploeyd for more 
than one year). Those requiring specialists’ opinions or special laboratory 
investigation reports are sent to State-managed hospitals, wherefrom the 
necessary reports can be obtained at concessional rates (usually 50 peT cent, less 
than the*scheduled rates laid down for the general public-—in some cases even 
less than this). Majority of these seamen re-appear before the Seamen’s Medical 
Examination Organisation after the completion of treatment or investigation 
or obtaining the necessary opinion of the respective Specialists, and amongst 
them roughly 70 per cent, are subsequently declared fit for sea-service, so 
that ultimately only 10—12 per cent, of the total number of seamen examined 
remain temporarily unfit and the final percentage of fit seamen, including those 
of shorter duration, increases to roughly 85 per cent. 

During the first cycle of medical examination by the Seamen’s Medical 
Examination Organisation it was revealed that roughly 28 per cent, of the 
seamen population suffered from diseases or defects though some of them 
were declared fit for sea-service according to the physical standard laid down 
by the Government. Of these, however, about 15 per cent, had more than 
one disease. 

The commonest diseases or defects observed among the seamen are given 
below— 


Disease 

Percentage of total 
seamen population 
suffering from the 
disease 

'Probable causes 
requiring further 
investigation 

t Poor Vision. 

12 »% 

Reflected sunlight 

from the sea for 
.Deck and Saloon 
ratings and heat 
rays from the 

furnace for Engine 
Room ratings. 

Lung Diseases ...... 


Over-crowding in 

crews’ quartern: arid 
sudden change of 
climate, e.g., from 
Tropic to Temperate 
zone during voyage. 

Inguinal Hernia ...... 

31% 

Lifting of ships heavy 
stores. 

t Hypertension. 

2 3% 

Mental anxiety result¬ 
ing from the uncer¬ 
tainty of next em¬ 

Chronic Otitis Modia ..... 

l ■• r '% 

ployment. 

Habit of taking bath 
in ponds ana lack 
of oral hygiene. 


tWithout glasses below 6/24 each eye, or below 6/12 in one eye and 6/36 in the other, 
t Diastolic above 100 mm Hg or Systolic 100-f age-f20+mm Hg, or both. 
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Diseases 

Percentage of total 
seamen population 
suffering from the 
disease 

Probable causes 
requiring further 
investigation 

Albuminuria. • 


• 

• 


13% 

Physiological (confir¬ 
med). 

Heart Diseases • 


• 

• 


0-99% 

•• 

Glycosuria • 


• 

• 


0-8% 

High carbohydrate 
diet both on board 
and on shore. 

Marked General Debility 


• 

• 


0-74% 

Lack of nutrition 
when 1 unemployed. 

Fever .... 


• 

• 


0-5% 

(Under study). 

Tooth and Gum Diseases 


» 

a 


0-47% 

Lack of health educa¬ 
tion regarding oral 
hygiene. 

Hydrocele . 


• 

0 


0-43% 

• • 

V.D. 


0 

# 


0-33% 

Lack of health edu¬ 
cation. 

.‘Skin diseases 


• 

* 


0-25% 

Lack of personal 
hygiene. 

Enlarged Spleen . 


• 

* 


0-18% 

Malaria. 

Diseass of limbs and joints including spine 


0 15% 

Injury during sea- 
voyage—in some 
cases congenital also. 

Internal Haomorrhoids . 

• 

• 

* 

• ! 

0 08% 

Habit of taking too 
much chillies in 

the diet. 

Miscellaneous 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1-24% 

•HI 


Generally speaking the incidence of all the above diseases increased with 
age except that of V.D., fever and otitis media which dropped after 40, 60 and 
60 years of age respectively. 


It has been further observed that many of the above diseases could be 
definitely classified as “hazards of the seafaring profession”, and as such even 
amongst those seamen who had previously been examined and found fit in 
all respects by the Seamen’s Medical Examination Organisation, 6*82 per 
cent., 8*09 per cent., 0*83 per cent., 0-48 per cent., 3*76 per cent., 2*74 per 
oent., 0-86 per cent, and 0*61 per cent, subsequently developed poor vision, 
lung disease, glycosuria, heart disease, hypertension, inguinal hernia, otitis, 
media and miscellaneous diseases respectively within 2j—3 years. Moreover 
apart from age, sea voyage itself affected the health of elderly seamen aged 
above 50 years, mainly in the form of deterioration of vision and increase of 
blood pressure. 

It is rather surprising that both age and voyage experience affected the 
Saloon ratings more adversely than the Deck and Engine hands although 
it was expected that the latter two would suffer more because of their very 
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strenuous nature of work, usually under very trying condition. Tie probable 
reasons for such observations may be due to the fact that the majority of 
the Saloon ratings, being recruited from urban areas, are habituated to lead 
a very dissipated life, whereas the Deck and Engine Room ratings being recruit¬ 
ed mainly from the rural areas keep up their rural tradition of simple life even 
during sea voyages , and, in addition, the former have no fixed hours of work 
on board vessels while the latter two have regulated working hours. 

Some detailed study has been made regarding poor vision and lung disease 

amongst the seamen which is given below — ‘ • 

Poor Vision -The commonest causes of poor vision among the seamen 
are bilateral error of refraction (56-3 per cent-.), lental diseases —unilateral 
or bilateral (‘25*6 per cent.) and other eye diseases (18*1 per cent.). Roughly 
speaking , 40 per cent, of the poor vision cases have their defects corrected 
or vision improved with glasses, while the remaining 60 per cent, are partially 
blind in one or both eyes. The estimated percentage of blindness* among 
the seamen is 4*2 per cent., increasing with age. The estimated incidence 
rates of diseases causing blindness, either individually or in combination, are 
as follows— 1 


Cataract . 

Chorioretinal and Optic Diseases 
Amblyopia . 

Phthisis Bulba 
Corneal Opacity 
Miscellaneous . 


Below 60 years of age, the commonest causes of blindness are amblyopia 
and corneal opacity, whereas above the age of 50 the commonest causes are 
cataract and chorioretinal diseases including optic nerves. 

Lung Diseases— 6* 8per cent, seamen are clinically suspected to be suffering 
from unhealthy lungs, out of whom, on further investigation, 36 per cent, are 
diagnosed to have ordinary bronchitis and 37 per cent, pathological lesions 
in the lungs, while the rest 27 per cent, cases could not be followed up. The 
estimated percentages of T.B. lungs among the seamen population is 1*01 
per cent, eosonophlic lungs, 0-74 per cent, chronic bronchitis, 1*46per cent, 
and other miscellaneous lung diseases, 0-56 per cent. Thus the incidence 
rate of Pulmonary Phthisis among the ratings of Calcutta is not higher tyn 
that among the general population of Bengal, but the incidence rates of eosono- 
philic lungs and chronic bronchitis appear to be higher amongst anftnwn 

III. Welfare Facilities for the Balings 

Prior to World War II, welfare facilities for the ratings at the port was 
scanty. However, during the War, Amenities Offices for Seamen (one for 
the British and Allied Seamen and the other for the Indian Seamen) were 
established at Calcutta. These offices were later on amulgamat^l into one 
as the Seamen’s Welfare Office, with the Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer 
as its head to look after the welfare of all seamen, irrespective of caste, creed 


1 - 86 % 

0-69% 

0-60% 

0-65% 

0'38% 

0-18% 


♦Inability to count figrues by the respective eye at a distant* of 20 feet. 
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and nationality. At the same time, two advisory bodies known as the Welfare* 
Committee for British and Allied Seamen and a similar body for the Indian. 
Seamen, composed of representatives of shipowners, seamen and the Govern¬ 
ment, were formed under the Chairmanship of the Chairman of the Comms- 
sioners for the Port of Calcutta, to advise the Government on various matter 
connected with the improvement of the condition of seamen at the port. These 
Committees also were subsequently amalgamated into one and reconstituted 
as the Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Committee. Welfare facilities available 
^at present at the port can be described under three heads, viz. r accommodation, 
lical and miscellaneous facilities. 

Accommodation — 

On Ships —Excepting for the leading ratings, the crew members are 
r .,o mm odated in cabins fitted with bunks, where they have to share the room 
vith others, depending on the arrangements for quarters on the particular 
? ahip. 


On Shore —As early as 1837, a Sailors’ Horae was opened in Calcutta as 
an ‘information bureau’ by a voluntary organisation known as the Sailors’ 
Home Committee which was later on converted in 1925 into the Seamen’s 
Welfare Association. Although the Home was supposed to be open to seamen 
of all nationalities, in practice it catered mostly for the European seamen only. 
Hence even when the Home was replaced in 1929 by a new residential institution 
known as the Marine Club with all modem amenities and recreational facilities, 
swimming pools, etc., very few Indian ratings took advantage of it and they 
preferred to live in privately owned houses, known as ‘lathis’, when they had 
to wait at the port for future re-employment. Seamen used to huddle together 
like cattle in those houses where sanitary arrangements for cleanliness, drinking 
water, ventilation, lighting, latrine etc., were most unsatisfactory. Still these 
houses are very popular with seamen because they can live there under the 
credit system. The ‘lathi house’ owners advance them money on high interest 
which the seamen have to pay back after securing employment. 

With a view to improving the living condition of seamen at the port the 
Government of India started the Indian Seamen’s Club in 1944 in a rented 
building where recreational facilities also were provided. As the Club became 
more and more popular and as lack of space was being keenly felt, a more 
spacious Seamen’s Home—Nabik Griha—was built in 1954 to replace it. The 
Nabik Griha is a fully furnished residential house where unemployed seamen, 
irrespective of caste, creed and nationality, can stay at a nominal oharge of 
4 annas only per head per day, for which they get the facilities of bed, bedding, 
linen, light, electric fan, locker, etc. They can have their meals on a-la-carts 
basis, at cheap rates, in the attached Canteen having a well-equipped Twining 
Hall. Recreation facilities as gramophone with records, radiogram, several 
indoor and outdoor games, equipment for gymnastic exercises, daily newspapers, 
pictorial magazines, and loan of books from the attached library are also avail¬ 
able free to the boarders. There is also a separate Isolation Block within the 
premises for segregation of sick caseB amongst the residents. 
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(b) Medt'cat— 

On Ships Each cargo ship has to carry a medical chest, in charge of the 
Second Officer, containing medicines, etc., as per scale laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and checked by the Port Health Organisation. Seamen are 
given first aid and other medical assistance in minor ailments by the Second 
Officer; otherwise they are sent to hospitals whenever necessary. In case 
of any emergency occurring on high seas, the ship can obtain pr ompt medical 
advice from shore over the wireless. If a seaman is hospitalised in any foreign 
port during his engagement, he is paid full wages for 12 weeks from the date 
of his admission into the hospital or discharge from the ship, and thereafter 
2/5ths of his wages till the date of his placement on a ship for repatriation, 
whence he is again paid his full wages. 


On Shore —Formerly the expenditure incurred on the treatment of seamen 
in local hospitals used to be met from the Hospital Port Dues Fund, a statutory 
fund raised from the shipowners, on a tonnage basis, under the Indian Ports 
Act, 1908; this fund was, however, closed in 1944. Meantime, in 1937, the 
Seamen’s Welfare Association opened a Clinic for the seamen (Seamen’s 
Clinic) for venereal diseases, dental diseases, and outdoor treatment of other 
diseases. This clinic was later on taken over by the Central Government in 
1948, so that free medical relief like general outdoor treatment, treatment for 
V.D. and dental cases, and clinical laboratory investigation, could be rendered 
in a more organised manner to seamen ‘on-articled’ or ‘off-articled within 
one year of discharge’. Regarding seamen who are off-articled (unemployed) 
for more than one year, the Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer renders all 
assistance in arranging their treatment either as outdoor or indoor patients 
in the local State-managed hospitals. 


The expenditure connected with the treatment of ‘on-articled’ seamen is 
borne by the shipowners employing them, and the Governments have under¬ 
taken the responsibility to meet the cost of hospitalisation of seamen off artciles 
upto one year of discharge whereas seamen off-articles beyond this period 
are considered at par with the general public so far as hospitalisation 
is concerned. Accordingly beds have been reserved for seamen in the local 
State-managed hospitals. Once admitted into a hospital under the scheme, 
a seaman may not be discharged until completion of his treatment, even if it 
might go beyond the off-artilces one year period. There is also a proposal, 
now under the consideration of the Government, to have a separate hospital 
exclusively for the seamen. 


(c) Miscellaneous — 

The crew for the Saloon department are supplied with uniforms by the 
owners as they are required to wait on the Officcers of the vessels and passengers, 
if any. During winter months warm clothing also is supplied to all the members 
of the crew between certain latitudes under certain conditions. 
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Assistance is always given to seamen by the Principal Seamen’s Welfare 
Officer and the Shipping Master for the redressal of their grievances regarding 
wages, family allotment, food on board, domestic troubles, service conditions 
employment, compensation for sustaining injury during service, etc. 

Moreover, cheap transport for carrying the personal effects of both the 
in-coming and out-going crew is arranged by the Welfare Office. Seamen 
proceeding to hospitals can keep their personal effects in safe costody with the 
Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer. Ambulance is arranged by the Port 
Health Officer and the Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer for infections cases 
likely to endanger the health of the public, and for other cases the same is 
arranged by the Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer. 

A refreshment stall is run under the direct supervision of the Principal 
Seamen’s Welfare Officer in the Muster Shed where selection of crew is 
made. Licensed petition writers, charging scheduled fees are also maintained 
in the Muster Shed for the benefit of seamen. 

National Welfare Board for Seafarers —Following the recommendations 
made at the Asian Maritime Conference held in October 1953, at Nuwara Eliya 
(Ceylon), the Government of India have set up a National Welfare Board 
for Seafarers, composed of the various interests concerned, under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Minister for Transport, Government of India. The function of 
this Board will be to advise the Government on matters relating to the welfare 
of seafarers, and particularly the following— 

(o) The organisation of Welfare Boards (national, regional and/or port) 
to deal with seafarers’ welfare, including the question of raising 
the necessary finance, it being essential that shipowners and sea¬ 
farers be adequately represented on these Boards. 

(b) The preparation and keeping up-to-date of a comprehensive review 
of amenities available. 

(c) The establishment, expansion and supervision of lodging facilities. 

(d) The provision of medical facilities, especially for unemployed sea¬ 
farers. 

(e) The provision of recreational facilities. 

Calcutta Maritime Board —The shipowners and the seafarers have recently 
reconstituted the Maritime Board at the port whose functions, inter alia , would 
be to settle the terms and conditions of service of seafarers, other than employ¬ 
ment. 

The Government of India are full) alive to the needs of the seamen in a 
large port like Calcutta and are introducing various measures for the welfare 
of the seamen in keeping with the concept of a Welfare State. 

This article shows the position upto 1955. 

M/P48 lDofLB—10 
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APPENDIX 

Present rates of pay of Indian Seamen for foreign-going vessels (Calcutta) 


Categories 


Wages 

per 

month 


Rs. 


SALOON 


Steward 
Butler . 


2nd Butler 

Ship’s Cook and Baker 
Ship’s Cook . 

2nd Cook 


3rd Cook 
4th Cook 


Curry Cook . 

Baker . 

2nd Baker 
3rd Baker 
4th Baker 
Butcher 
Butcher’s Mate 
Chief Saloon Boy and Head Waiter 
Dk. Steward . 

1st Class Pantryman 
2nd Class Pantryman 
Pantryman . 

Pan try mate . 

Pantry Boy . 

Captain’s Boy 
Officer’s Boy 
Bar Boy 
Mess Room Boy 
Mess Room Mate . 

General Saloon Servant 

General Saloon Boy 
Night Watchman 


Scullion 

Maaalchi 
Topass . 

1st Dhobee 
2nd Dhobee 
3rd Dhobee 
Barber . 


[lief Cook 
Smoke Room Boy 
Lounge Steward 
Half G.S. 


276 
A 306 
216 
291 
276 
186 

& 201 
126 
& 150 

125 

& 100 
186 
276 
186 
150 
100 
216 
126 
186 
186 
201 
171 
186 
; 177 

160 
i 100 
100 
168 
168 
246 
165 
80 

168, 160 
& 160 
186 
120 

& 100 
120 
Sc 100 
120 
110 
201 
171 
160 
246 
125 
276 
186 
186 
75 
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APPENDIX-contd. 

Present rates of pay of Indian Seamen for foreign-going vends (.Calcutta'* 


Category 


W ages 
per 

month 


Hi. 


DECK 


Deck Serang 
1st Tindal 
2nd Tindal 
Cassab 
Winchman 
Seacunny 
Lascar . 

Lascar Boy 
Top ass . 
Bhandary 
Barber . 
Bhandary Mate 
Carpenter 


Fireman Serang 
Fireman 1st Tindal 
Fireman 2nd Tindal 
Fireman 3rd Tindal 
Cassab . 
Donkeyman 
Paniwalla 
Winchman 
Iceman . 

Freeeer . 

Greaser and Oil Man 
Fireman 
Coal Trimmer 
Bhandary 
Bhandary Mate 

Lampman 
Drivers 1st Class 
Drivers 2nd Class 


ENGINE BOOM 


24ft 
177 
ISO 
150 
140 
231 
90 
* 12ft 
60 
110 
12ft 
10 
50 


246 
171 
150 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
155 
155 
130 
lift 
0 & 125 
125 
50 
*60 

mu 




































MARITIME LABOUR IN INDIA 

Dr. T.N. Kapoor* 


Side by side with the development of an adequate merchant navy, the build- 
ing up of an adequate sea-personnel must also proceed. “Without men to load 
them and take them to sea, the largest and most magnificent of steamships 
would be little more than monuments to the ingenuity of their designers and 
builders”. The successful operation of steamships, therefore, largely depends 
upon the skill and daring of men who man them. India, though an under¬ 
developed maritime country, still occupies an important place in regard to the 
supply of seamen. Certain Indian comm unities still possess their ancient sea¬ 
faring instincts . “In the two World Wars they have proved that they are 
<capable of deeds of heroism, valour, courage and endurance and for which 
their country can be proud of them.” 

Undoubtely, India has a vast seafaring population and India and Pakistan 
are the largest suppliers of seafarers to the world. Though reliable statistics of 
their total number is not available, it is estimated that the number of Indian 
seamen in actual employment is about 65,000 and that available for employ¬ 
ment is between 2 • 5 to 3 lakhs. It is thus clear that there is very great unemploy¬ 
ment among the Indian seafaring personnel. Nowhere in the world it is so acute 
as in our country. Four out of every five seamen in India are unemployed. 
Though the increasing use of oil, fuel and internal combustion engines has also 
served as a good labour saving device and has reduced the number required to 
man a ship thereby intensifying the unemployment situation to some extent, 
the main reason for this extensive unemployment among this category of man¬ 
power lies in the practice of employing seamen for a particular voyage only 
which lasts from three to eighteen months. Thereafter they are discharged and 
have to wait their turn for the next employment. 

The crew drawn for manning ships is of three types—Deck, Engine and 
Saloon. The Deck crew concerns itself mainly with the cleanliness and naviga¬ 
tion of ships and includes Deck Serang, Serang Cassab, Winchman, Seacunny, 
Lascar, Barber, Carpenter, and Bhandari. The Engine-room crew 
is incharge of running and maintenance of the ships’ engines and includes Fire¬ 
man Serang, Fireman, Donkeyman, Paniwalla, Iceman, Freezer, Greaser 
and Oilman, Coal Trimmer, Lampman and Driver. The saloon crew is em¬ 
ployed for catering the needs of officers and passengers of ships and includes 
Steward, Butler, Cook, Baker, Butcher, Saloon Boy and Pantyman. 

Recruitment Practices—Past and Present 

The ports of Bombay and Calcutta are the two main centres of recruit¬ 
ment. Till recently recruitment in Bombay was done through intermediaries 
known as the Serangs and the Butlers. The same system obtained in 
^ Calcutta also till 1941 when the “Open Muster System” wa s introduced. It was 

♦Assistant Professor of Commerce, University of Luoknow. 
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therefore not surprising to find seamen paying bribes to purchase the favour 
of these intermediaries for getting employment. The “Open Muster System” 
too not only encouraged bribery but was in fact found to be very “unsyste¬ 
matic, cumbersome and wasteful of the time of the officers concerned and 
still more so of the time of seafarers who (had to) attend day after day for 
months in the hope of finding employment”.* 

With a view to eliminating the above defects and regulating the system 
of recruitment of seamen various attempts have been made by the Indian ship¬ 
owners, seafarers and the Government. Towards the end of 1947 the shipowners 
and seafarers both in Bombay and Calcutta concluded collective agreements to 
set up Maritime Boards to reorganise the supply of maritime labour and to 
regulate their terms and conditions of employment. These Boards were to re¬ 
gister all seamen in the ports and in the process of registration the system of 
“rotation” was to be followed in placing the seamen in employment giving at 
the same time ‘freedom of choice of crew to the shipowners and of the ship to 
the crew\ Besides, some steps were also taken to reduce the number in the 
over-crowded maritime occupation. Those above 60 years of age, those who 
did not serve during the w T ar as well as those who had no pre-sea experience but 
wanted to enter this occupation, were refused registration. Strict medical 
examination was also conducted to eliminate those who were medically unfit. 
The Board, however, “could not function satisfactorily due to lack of unity and 
proper co-ordination among seamen's organisation”.f 

Tho conditions of employment of seamen are at present regulated by the 
Government through the provisions contained in Part II of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act passed in 19234 

Towards the end of 1949 the Indian Merchant Shipping Act was amended 
which authorised the Central Government to set up their own Seamen's Em¬ 
ployment Offices at every Port in India for recuitment of seamen under their 
direct supervision. Under the Act a seaman can be engaged on an Indian, 
British or foreign ship only by the Master of the ship in the presence of a 
Shipping Master or any other person authorised under the Act to engage 
seamen. Thus by virtue of this amendment in 1949, the Government acquired 
the power to establish at important ports Seamen's Employment Offices for 
the purpose of engaging or supplying seamen for merchant ships. Employ¬ 
ment Bureaux under the aegis of the Government have played an 
important part in regulating maritime labour in other countries such 
as France, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden and Norway. It was, therefore, in 
the fitness of things that once national employment services was set up in the 
country, the Government of India should have decided to establish the specia¬ 
lised employment offices for seamen also. Accordingly, a Seamen's Em¬ 
ployment office of the Government of India was opened in Bombay in 1954 and 
similar office was opened at Calcutta in 1955. This was also in consonance with 
the resolution of the Asian Maritime Conference held under the auspices of the 

♦ILO report on Seafarers* Conditions in India and Pakistan, Geneva, 1949, P. 25 

tAdministration Report of the Ministry of Commerce, Government of India, 1949-50, page 
30. 

{This has sinoe been revised and all Laws in force in India relating to merchant shipping 
have been consolidated by the Government in the “-Merchant Shipping Act, 1958.*’ These^ 
provisions are now contained in Part V of the Act* 
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I.L.O. at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, in October, 1953 which called upon the 
Governments of all Asian countries to take effective steps for the eradication 
of the malpractices that were prevalent in the method of recruitment through 
intermediaries. As a result of this measure corruption and bribery have been 
eliminated and the available volume of employment distributed equitably 
among the effective seamen on principles of rotation according to the date of 
last discharge allowing at the same time reasonable choice to both shipowners 
and the crew in selection. For this purpose authentic records of all effective 
seamen available for employment have been prepared by registration, the turn 
for employment of each seaman according to the date of his last discharge has 
been fixed by the preparation of rosters assuring at the'same time supply of 
seamen to the shipping companies in accordance with the seamen’s seniority in 
the rosters. A consultative body known as the Seamen’s Employment Board 
consisting of representatives of the Government, Shipowners and seamen has 
also been constituted to assist the Government in executing the scheme. These 
steps have thus gone a long way in improving the age old system of recruitment 
of seamen. Originally confined to foreign-going ships only, the scheme has been 
extended, with effect from September 1, 1957, to home-trade ships (above 300 
tons) also. 

Under the Merchant Shipping Act young persons below the age of 14 are 
prohibited from employmnt in ships registered in India and in all foreign-going 
ships. Similarly persons below the age of 18 cannot be employed as Trimmers and 
Strokers except under certain specified conditions. Under the rules prior medical 
examination of seamen of all categories is compulsory so that only fit seamen can 
be recruited. Certificates of fitness so granted are valid for a period of five 
years only after which they have to be re-examined. Those found medically 
fit have to enter into or “Sign on” an agreement with the Master of the ship 
except Home-Trade ships upto 300 tons (200 tons udner the Merchant Ship¬ 
ping Bill, 1958) at the time of engagement. The agreement known as the Arti¬ 
cles of Agreement provides details regarding voyage, conditions of work, 
wages etc. The physical standards laid down in the I.M.S. (Medical Examina¬ 
tion) Rules, 1951 are, however, under examination of the Government with a 
view to make them less severe in case of existing seamen. 

Wages and Earnings 

There is at present, no uniformity in rates of wages paid to seamen at 
Calcutta and Bombay. This is due to the fact that wages of seamen are deter¬ 
mined by collective agreements between the seafarers and the shipowners. 
This disparity has to be adjusted by the adoption of a uniform wage-policy. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that an agreement was reached in 
April, 1957 at the Calcutta Maritime Board composed of shipowners and sea¬ 
farers as a result if which wages of certain categories of Calcutta seamen have 
been raised to the level of Bombay wages and the former have benefited to the 
extent of* Rs. 25 p.m. each on an average. This is as it should be. It may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned here that though the present total earnings of seamen in 
Bombay (Rs. 110 to 150) are about five times the prewar rate and compare 
favdur&bty with those of a primary school teacher or a clerk for that matter, 
it must not be forgotten that a seaman is employed for a particular voyage only 
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either extending to six months in coastal trade or twelve months in overseas trade 
after the completion of which he is discharged and remains unemployed 
for some period normally 6 to 12 months. He thus earns for this off period also. 
Today, therefore, he is in no way in a better position compared to prewar days 
when neither conditions of employment were so acute nor the cost of living was 
so high. His wages compared to his confreres also are veTy low. Compare for 
example Indian seamen getting Rs. 110 to Rs. 150 per month as against 
British seamen’s Rs. 260 rising to Rs. 312 p.m. after 4 years of efficient 
service. 

This complex and complicated problem was discussed at length at the 28th 
(Maritime) session of the International Labour Conference at Seattle in 1946. 
The Conference passed a Convention known as the “Wages, Hours of Work 
and Manning (Sea) Convention” prescribing a basic wage of £16 a month as an 
international minimum for a seafarer allowing at the same time proportionate 
adjustments when, as a result of the employment of certain Asian, African and 
other seafarers, the size of the crew had to be increased. Many maritime coun¬ 
tries, not excluding India, have not ratified this Convention. The main reason 
why India has not been able to ratify this convention is that Indian seamen 
are engaged on ships of various nationalities and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Government to satisfactorily regulate their wages. The question of 
revision of the Convention came up for discussion at the Eighth Session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission held in Paris in 1955 when it was decided to 
place the issue on the agenda of the next (Maritime) session of the International 
Labour Conference to be convened in 1958. Pursuant to this decision, the 
I.L.O. convened the Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference in London 
in September, 1956, for the preparation of the text and documents for the 
proposed Maritime Session. Two important changes were affected in the text 
of the Convention as finally adopted by the London Conference. These were: 
(i) The exclusion of food allowance from the definition of “basic pay or wages” 
and (it) the addition of a clause to facilitate partial ratification of the Conven¬ 
tion. The Convention, as amended by the Preparatory Conference, was 
submitted to the final Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva in April-May 1958. 

Hours of Work 

The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 (as amended upto date) is 
silent about the hours of work for adult seafarers on board the ship. So is the 
proposed shipping legislation. No other law regulates their hours of work 
nor are there any stipulations arising out of collective agreements or arbitra¬ 
tion decisions and awards, etc. They, therefore, vary with different ratings and 
on different routes. Generally the hours of work at sea are at least 56 in a 
week but sometimes it has been complained by seamen that they have to work 
for a much longer period than what is customary and without any extra re¬ 
muneration. The Seattle Convention, referred to above, fixed the following 
hours of work:— 

(i) An 8 hour day at sea for all ratings in the Deck, Engine room and 
Radio departments, 10 hours in any consecutive period of 14 hours 
for ratings in Catering Department, 
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(ii) On the near-trade ships while at sea 24 hours in two consecutive 
days and 8 hours in the port, limited to 112 hours in two consecutive 
weeks both in sea and at port; 

(iii) On the distant-trade ships, 8 hours a day at sea and in port; 
and 

(iv) Ail hours of work in excess of these to be treated as overtime and 
duly compensated as such. 

For reasons mentioned earlier while dealing with the question of wages* 
this part of the Convention also could not be ratified by the Government of 
India, with the result that to-day workers on the sea have to work for longer 
hours than their confreres on the shore where hours of work have been regula¬ 
ted by the Government. It is hoped that the Government would pursuade the 
shipping companies to fix hours of work for seamen in accordance with the 
provisions of the Convention. 

Welfare Activities 

It has been rightly remarked that “'more than any other type of workers 
seafarers stand in special need of welfare facilities” because they, have to 
be away from their families for a considerably long period “meeting 
strangers at every port they disembark, expected to work long hours 
of arduous duties, the seamen’s nomadic life can only be made normal by the 
provision of special welfare facilities.” Efforts of the Government in this direction 
are praise-worthy. As early as 1945, a Directorate of Seamen’s Welfare was estab¬ 
lished and Seamen’s Welfare Offices under the charge of Principal Seamen’s 
Welfare Officers attached to the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have 
been working since 1944. More recently (in 1955) the Government set up, on 
the U.K. lines, a National Welfare Board for Seafarers consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of shipowners, seafarers and the Government. This was in accordance 
with the resolution unanimously adopted at the Asian Maritime Conference 
held at Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon) in October, 1953. The functions of the Board 
are to advise the Government on all matters relating to the welfare of seafarers, 
namely, the provision of residential accommodation, club facilities, medical 
facilities, recreational facilities and the management of hostels, canteens, etc. 

A sub-committee of the Board has recently completed its report on seamen’s- 
welfare in ports, on which Government action is anxiously awaited. 

Government welfare schemes already in operation include special seamen’s 
clinic functioning at Bombay and Calcutta, reservation of beds in certain; 
hospitals for free indoor-treatment of seamen not merely when they are “on 
articles” but also for a period of one year after their discharge and a canteen 
in Bombay, and Calcutta. Health Committees are functioning at Bombay,. 
Calcutta, Visakhapatnam and Cochin which provide facilities for medical: 
treatment there. Provision of accommodation in ports for these seamen who have 
to stay in search of employment has also been made. There are two seamen’s 
hostels in Bombay and one each in Calcutta and Madras which provide ac¬ 
commodation to seamen at a nominal charge of annas 2 to 4 per day per head. 
Special houses have also been provided for Indian seamen in foreign ports- 
particularly in the U.K. Port. Welfare Committees have been appointed to 
look after the interests of Indian seafarers in U.S.A., Australia and South, 
Africa. The Government of India have appointed three Seamen’s Welfare 
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Officers in the U.K., and one in Australia. As our trade is growing and ship¬ 
ping services are now being extended to other countries also, similar arrange¬ 
ments should be made at the ports of these countries particularly the U.S.S.R., 
Japan, Yugoslavia and Poland. Within the country also the Government 
should consider the appointment of Seamen’s Welfare Officers at some im¬ 
portant intermediate ports. 

A question of vital importance to seafarers is that of the provision of medi¬ 
cal facilities at international level. 4 ‘Moving from port to port at varying speed 
(the seamen) is a potential carrier and communicator of infectious diseases—a 
danger which cannot afford to be neglected by any civilised Government”. 
To this end, therefore, international action has to be taken and the suggestion 
made by Mr. Karl Evang in 1951* for the establishment of International 
Medical Offices through co-operation between the Governments of the mari¬ 
time countries concerned under the auspices of the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion and the International Labour Office merits serious consideration by the 
Governments of all those countries who have at heart the welfare of their 
seamen. 

The welfare of seafarers has also occupied an important place in the 
maritime activities of the I.L.O. ever since 193G when the recommenda¬ 
tion concerning seamen’s welfare in ports was adopted covering the general 
organisation of welfare activities, regulations for protection of seafarers in 
dock areas, health measures, provision of accommodation and recreational 
facilities, remittance of wages, supply of information on welfare measures and 
equality of treatment for seafarers of all nationalit ies. Since then a number of 
other Maritime Conventions have been adopted and though none of them have 
been ratified by the Government of India, the substance of many of the Con¬ 
ventions has already been given effect to either by incorporating suitable pro¬ 
visions in the Indian Merchant Shipping Act or by bettering the terms and 
conditions of employment of seamen of their own accord and/or by collective 
agreements. A resolution on the welfare of Asian seafarers in Asian ports 
was also adopted by the Asian Regional Maritime Conference (Nuwara Eliya) 
held in 1953. It is only appropriate that such decisions should be reached to 
bring about uniformity in the levels of welfare facilities provided at different 
ports. While many of the Asian countries, at least India without doubt, have 
evinced keen interest on these vital issues affecting our seamen, it is expected that 
non-Asian countries also would not neglect Asian seamen because it is 
non-Asian shipping that engages the great majority of Asian seafarers. 

Social Security Plans 

Under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act as amended up-to-date, 
Seamen are entitled to medical care, maintenance and wages at the expense of 
ship-owner in case of illness or incapacity arising in the course of employment. 
This benefit they continue to enjoy until they return to their port of recruit¬ 
ment, If on account of loss or wreck of a ship the services of a lascar are termi¬ 
nated earlier than contemplated in the agreement. The Act provides that he 
must be paid wages upto the date of termination together with compensation for 
the loss of his effects upto one month’s wages. Similar provisions exist in the 
proposed Shipping Bill also. 

♦In an article in ‘International Labour Review*, January, 1951, page 18. 
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Seafarers, however, are not insured against sickness or unemployment nor 
lias any provision been made so far for their old age or for their dependants in 
ease of death of the earning membeT of the family. Unfortunately the provision 
for compensation in case of accidents on Board Ships contained in Indian 
Workmen's Compensation Act is applicable to seamen who are engaged on 
sea-going ships registered under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act only 
though a large number of Indian seamen are employed on foreign ships regis¬ 
tered in a foreign country. It does not also provide compensation in case of 
occupational disease or seamen who are perennially exposed to such risks. The 
Government have always felt the desirability of providing them with a system 
of social security and in fact, at the instance of the Government, a draft 
scheme was also prepared by Prof. B.P. Adarkar in 1946. Later, on a joint 
report on the scheme was submitted by Mr. Adarkar and Dr. Laura Bodmer of 
of the I.L.O. The scheme which provided for payment of benefits in case of 
illness, incapacity for work as seafarers due to employment injury or sickness, 
death resulting form employment injury, waiting pay through stay at ports of 
recruitment, unemployment pensions to persons completing the age of 55 years, 
■death not resulting from employment injury etc., has, however, not yet been 
put into operation. 

The I.L.O. has adopted several Conventions and Recommendations relat¬ 
ing to the social security of seafarers. But certain difficulties in their ratification 
are pointed out. Since more than 85 per cent, of the Indian seamen are em¬ 
ployed on foreign ships, the problem of social insurance for these seamen is not 
entirely within the purview of the National Government but calls for an 
agreement with foreign shipowners employing Indian seamen or involves pur- 
suasion of foreign employers by our Government to accept our Social Se¬ 
curity laws. These difficulties, however, are not entirely unsurmountable. 
A clause to this effect can be inserted either in the Articles of Agreement which 
is entered into between the Master of the Ship and the crew at the time of 
employment or legislation to this effect can be passed making it obligatory on 
foreign ship-owners employing Indian crew to pay contribution under the 
scheme. Such social insurance schemes for seamen are already in operation in 
the U.K., U.S.A., France, Belgium and Norway and there is no reason why 
India should also not adopt a familiar path. It is gratifying to note in this con¬ 
text that the special sub-committee on Social Security of the National Welfare 
Board for seafarers has recently completed its report. It is only hoped that an 
early action on its recommendations will be taken by the Government. 

Training of Ratings 

Three training establishments have been set up in the country by the Govern¬ 
ment in order to equip our seamen for service on modem ships. These establish¬ 
ments are stationed at Calcutta, Vishakhapatnam and Navalakhi and pro¬ 
vide, free of cost, three months’ systematic course of training of service in the 
Deck and Engine-Room Departments. In addition to free board, lodging 
and uniform, a weekly allowance of Rs. 2/8/- per trainee is also given. The age 
of entry is normally 18 to 25 years and preference is given to persons with some 
general education and a seafaring instinct. The monthly output is 50 each at 
Calcutta and Navalakhi and 40 at Vishakhapatnam. A fourth establishment for 
training of ratings for the Saloon Department of merchant ships is proposed 
to be shortly opened at Cochin. 
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While dealing with the problem of training merchant navy (ratings) per- 
, one cannot overlook the growth of our merchant navy and the proposed 
u £>n plans. By 1961, Indian Shipping is expected to reach a target of 
million gross registered tonnage, thus adding about 50 to 60 ships 
the Second Plan period. Every addition of a ship of 7 to 10 thousand 
i would necessitate about 50 seamen to man its three departments. On this 
between 2,500 to 3,000 trained ratings of various categories would be 
heeded. Considering out future needs, both short-term and long-term it is 
necessary that not only more boys^be admitted to these establishments by carry¬ 
ing out their expansion plans but a scheme to open a chain of such training 
institutes at every major port of the country should be drawn out so that we 
may be able to expand our reservoir of trained personnel without any difficulty 
and/or delay. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Government are not 
oblivious of their increasing responsibilities in the matter as it is widely recog¬ 
nised that shortage of trained personnel at any stage may greatly hamper the 
progress of national shipping in years to come. 



PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION 


“The function of conciliation and arbitration/' according to the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, “is to establish a compromise between the 
interests of the parties to the dispute and create a new basis for their mutual 
relations—that is to say, to make law and not, as in the judicial settlement of* 
dispute on rights, to interpret it.” In this function of making law, the industrial 
tribunals in our country have succeeded in fair measure and a good deal of 
case law on a fairly uniform basis has been built up regarding wages, dearness 
allowance, bonus, retrenchment, leave etc., largely as a result of the functioning 
of the Appellate Authority. This study attempts to analyse the salient features 
of the industrial awards given up-to-date in so far as they relate to wage matter 
and to take stock of the case law built up thereon. 

The industrial awards themselves may be broadly classified into two groups, 
viz., (a) awards which stand out by themselves without supporting cases and 
(b) awards which have a number of precedents and follow-up cases along similar 
lines. It is the latter group of decisions which go to build up case law over a 
period and it is out of this group that representative cases have been quoted 
in this chapter. Even among the awards quoted, a large number relate to de¬ 
cisions of the Labour Appellate Tribunal and occasionally of the Supreme 
Court, because it is these decisions which have generally guided lower tribunals 
and courts in giving their awards on a uniform pattern under similar circum¬ 
stances. 

While exhaustive source material in respect of industrial awards can be 
found in the original awards themselves, there are a number of periodicals like 
the Labour Appeal Cases, the Labour Law Journal, the Industrial Court Reporter 
(Bombay) and so on which report the more important cases. There are also 
various private publications containing digests of Labour Law cases. The first 
official attempt at an analysis of tribunal decisions was made by the Labour 
Bureau, whose publication “Industrial Awards in India—An Analysis” covers 
the period 1939—1950. Awards made in the subsequent two or three years 
were studied in a note prepared by the Planning Commission for official use. 
The present study is largely based on these two official publications and subse¬ 
quent awards as reported in the Labour Law Journal. 

Minimum Wage , Fair Wage and Living Wage — Regarding wages, the 
tribunals have generally followed the principles laid down in the Fair Wages 
Committee's Report. The Committee recommended that the wages of an in¬ 
dustrial worker must be such as would enable him to have not merely the means 
for subsistence of life but also for the preservation of his efficiency as a worker. 
For this purpose, he must have the means to provide for some measure of 
education, medical requiremens and amenities. This is the minimum which 
he must have irrespective of the capacity of the industry or his employer to pay. 
Thus, the floor level of wages is to be determined keeping in view these considera¬ 
tions. According to the Fair Wages Committee, the theoretical upper limit is- 
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provided by the concept of the 'Living Wage’. The 'Living Wage’, however, could 
be regarded only as an ideal or a goal and the actual wage fixed would have to be 
based on the capacity of the industry to pay. This paying capacity has to be 
worked out not for an individual unit nor for, all industries in the country, 
but on an industry-cum-region basis. 

The goal of a living wage for the worker has gained strength^from the 
tribunal decisions. The Labour Appellate Tribunal have expressed the view 
that 44 with the socialistic pattern of society the living wage is probably nearer 
fulfilment than ever before, even as an expanding ripple gently reaches the bank” 
(1955 II LLJ 38). The existing wage structure, however, is still far from the liv¬ 
ing wage concept and besides, displays a lack of uniformity. A considerable 
margin has been noticed between the top wage and the lowest wage and the 
raising of wages at lower levels by various tribunal decisions has somewhat 
helped to narrow down this gap. 

Minimum Wage —The concept of minimum wage for the worker is now 
absolute. In the dispute between Rajwani Transports Ltd., and their workmen, 
the Appellate Tribunal upheld the decision of the lower tribunal that paying 
capacity was irrelevant in the matter of minimum wage fixation -(1951 I LLJ 
624). In fact, no external factor is allowed by the Tribunals to interfere with the 
payment of minimum wages. For instance, availability of plenty of labour for 
service on low wages and the fact that the employer is a non-profit organisation 
have both been brushed aside as not being relevant—(1953 II LLJ 495). Again, 
lack of work is no reason for denying minimum wages to piece-rate workers— 
(1953 II LLJ 610). Similarly, in the case of Bombay Mutual Life Assurance 
Society Ltd. v. their workmen, the tribunal took the view that the “expense 
ratio” under the Insurance Act could not affect the payment of minimum wages 
(1956 I LLJ 149). The elementary requirements of workers are the same 
irrespective of the industry in which they are employed—(1954 II LLJ 341). 

The principles of minimum wage determination were first discussed in 
detail by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills Case—(1951II LLJ 327). In determining the actual quantum of minimum 
wages, the Tribunal was guided by the standards recommended by different 
authorities in the matter of food, clothing, housing, fuel and light and miscella¬ 
neous items and the findings of family budget enquiries in the locality regarding 
the percentage allocation of expenditure on these items. The minimum wage 
was worked out on the basis of a family of 3 consumption units, a figure which 
has not always been uniformly adhered to. The quantum of minimum wage in 
a particular locality is generally worked out by the tribunals on the basis of 
independent data and along the above lines. Where such data are not available, 
the minimum prevailing in the same or similar industry and in the same or 
neighbouring locality is considered. For instance, in the dispute between the 
Kanti Cotton Mills Ltd., and their workmen, the industrial tribunal referred 
to the lack of data and fixed minimum wages for the operatives on the basis of 
the prevailing level of wages in other concerns in the locality—(1952 I LLJ 
261). Sometimes, the scale awarded is the same as the one recommended i n the 
very recent awards. 
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The awards of minimum wages for any particular group of workers does 
not prohibit them from advancing claims for wage increases or employers from 
granting the same if they so desire—(1953 II LLJ 616). 

Wage Differentials —While the minimum wage thus fixed corresponds to 
work put in by the lowest paid unskilled worker , wages for semi-skilled and 
skilled categories are to be fixed so as to reflect reasonable wage differentials. 
That such wage differentials should be based, not merely on historical factors and 
custom, but on the training required skill, experience, efficiency, responsibility 
etc., has been generally agreed to. While some adjudicators have merely fixed 
the minimum basic wage for the least skilled worker and left the determination 
of wage differentials to negotiations between the employers and the employees, 
others have broadly classified workers into three categories, unskilled, semi¬ 
skilled and skilled and fixed separate rates group-wise. In Mcleod & Co. Ltd. 
v. their workers, it was decided that work which was more arduous, intricate 
and varied and required a higher degree of intelligence, alertness and skill 
was entitled to better scales of pay—-(1953 II LLJ 544). The tribunals have pre¬ 
ferred the system of grades also as providing incentive for workers. Supporting 
this system, the Appellate Tribunal have stated. “This system would provide a 
good incentive to new hands engaged to improve and acquire greater efficiency 
in their work”—(1593 II LLJ 508). Division of staff into grades should be 
long term arrangement consistent with the nature of work and responsibilities 
of the employees—(1953 II LLJ 776). 

Equal pay for equal work —Equal pay for equal work is recognised. Ex¬ 
pressing themselves in favour of equal pay for men and women 
workers, the Industrial Tribunal, Ernakulam stated, “Equal wages for equal 
work is a principle worthy of acceptance and is one accepted by the I.L.O.” 
(1954 I LLJ 859). The principle is not confined to equality between the sexes. 

In Burmah Shell etc. v. their employees, it was ruled that “if any distinction 
be made between graduate clerks and non-graduate clerks for doing the same 
job, it may give rise to heart-burning and create industrial unrest”—(1954 I 
LLJ 787). 

Fair Wage —In the case of Fair Wages also, the Tribunals have been guid¬ 
ed by the recommendations of the Fair Wages Committee and the award 
of the Labour Appellate Tribunal in the case of Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills. That the capacity to pay should be determined with reference to the 
industry as a whole and not with reference to a particular unit thereof has been 
upheld in the above case. It was argued on behalf of workers that the mill had 
the capacity to pay a higher wage as compared to the other concerns and that 
the Tribunal should decide accordingly. The Tribunal, however, refused to be 
guided by the paying capacity of an individual concern, stating that this was 
likely to lead to unfair competition, “placing in the hands of a unit able to pay 
higher wages, a weapon to drive out its competitor-another unit of the same 
industry from the field”. In subsequenc cases also, fair wages have been fixed, 
taking into consideration the capacity to pay (determined on the industry-cum- 
region basis) and wages prevailing in the same or similar concerns in the locality. 
Thus, in Bihar, generally, the Industrial Tribunals have recommended the 
same wage rates as those obtaining in concerns such as the Tata bon and Steel 
Co. 
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The Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the Indian Gable Company 
and its employees observed as follows: “It is sufficient to say that there is no 
reason why the Indian Cable Co. should pay wages at lower rates than those 
paid by three important concerns of this town. In the interetsts of peace as well 
as on the ground of equity and justice, I decide that the Tata’s scales of wages 
should be adopted.”. 

Long-term nature of wage settlement —Questions of remuneration are not 
static and there may be genuine cases for revision. At the same time, it has to 
be remembered that wage arrangements cannot be lightly disturbed. Normally, 
a basic wage once fixed, should stand for a reasonable period of time unless some 
substantial change of circumstance intervenes. In the dispute between Andhra 
Cement Co. Ltd., and their workmen relating to a revision of the incremental 
grades, the Industrial Tribunal, Vijayawada held that “in view of the settle¬ 
ment between the parties a while back, the time to review the settlement has not 
yet arisen”—(19521LLJ 111). Moreover, the increase in wages is recommend¬ 
ed only in cases where the concern or the industry has been able to stabilize its 
paying capacity at a higher point. Revisions in the light of profits made in a 
particular year are not advocated—(1952 I LLJ 507). The long-term nature of 
a wage settlement was well brought out by the Appellate Tribunal in Aspinwall 
<fc Co. Ltd. v. their workers, where they held that once the basic wage is fixed 
in a manner which does not suggest any unfairness, it should stand for a reason¬ 
ably long time, irrespective of the fact whether the original fixation was 
effected through arbitration, conciliation or adjudication. “Even in the case of an 
ordinary agreement, if it is arrived at, not between the employer and the indus¬ 
trial workers, but between the employer and a bonafide workers’ union a prima 
fade presumption should, in our opinion, be taken to arise that what was agreed 
to between the parties was considered fair by them and should not be allowed 
to be lightly disturbed within a short period of time....” (1955 II LLJ 270). 

Wage claims for strike periods and lock-outs —Wage claims for strike 
periods and lock-outs have been decided by the tribunals on the basis of a 
uniform principle, viz., that the party declaring a strike or lock-out should 
not be made to suffer if the strike or lock-out was decided upon on reasonable 
grounds. In deciding the reasonableness thereof, various considerations like 
whether the strike or lock-out was legal, justified, occasioned by an unfair 
labour practice or provoked by the actions of one party or the other and so on 
have been taken into account. Thus, it was decided in Hanuman Jute Mills v. 
their workers (1953 II LLJ 684) that workers were not entitled to wages during 
period of lock-out when lock-out was justified. For a decision in favour of 
workers in the matter of wages for strike period where strike was considered 
legal and peaceful, reference may be had to Ambica Jute Mills v. their workers— 
(1954 I LLJ 835). In another case it was decided by the tribunal that workmen 
were entitled to full wages for the strike period when the strike was not illegal 
or unreasonable, though strike demands were negatived subsequently during 
adjudication—(1954 I LLJ 859). In yet another case, workers were awarded 
half wages for the strike period where the strike was considered “a bit unreason¬ 
able”. 

Basic Wage and Revision of Base Periodr —Basic wages are usually fixed in 
relation to the cost of living index obtaining in a specified base year. There is 
no uniformity in the choice of the base year, though the pre-war year of 1939 is 
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predominantly used. It is best to leave existing arrangements in this respect 
undisturbed for the present till a uniform revision of basic wages is effected on 
the basis of a more appropriate base year. Thus in the Burmah Shell Oil 
Co. case, the Appellate Tribunal rejected a plea for stabilising basic wage for 
unskilled workers at cost of living index 180 (with 1939 as base) on the ground 
that such a step would lead to anomalies and consequent industrial unrest 
when the general wage structure obtaining in Madras was based on the index 
1939=100—(1953 II LLJ 237). It is always possible to adjust the dearness 
allowance to correspond to the base year in relation to which basic wages are 
fixed ; after all. it is the total pay packet which matters to the worker. When 
the benefits of provident fund, state insurance, lay-off, retrenchment relief 
etc., are calculated on the total emoluments viz., basic wage plus dearness 
allowances and it has become a settled principle to calculate bonus only on 
basic wage, the Tribunals feel that consolidation of Dearness Allowance with 
basic wage can hav r no practical advantage on the other hand, it would upset 
the established differentials and would create unnecessary ferment all over 
India for refixation of wages which would be without any real merit or justifi¬ 
cation....” (1955 LAC 99-102). 

Dearness Allowance 

With the system as it is, any rise in the cost of living beyond the base 
period level has to be compensated for by dearness allowance. It has thus 
been ruled that rise in the cost of living index is a subject more appropriate to 
the question of dearness allowance and cannot be a ground for a wage revision— 
(1952 LAC 56). 

Dearness allowance is usually fixed either unrelated to the cost of living 
index or linked to the cost of living index. Between these two methods, 
there are more variations. Where the dearness allowance h not related to the 
index, it can be either a flat rate for aU income groups or a slab rate system 
where the amount of the allowance varies according to income groups. Simi¬ 
larly, where the allowance is linked to the cost of living index, it could be either 
(a) a flat rate irrespective of income groups, (b) on a scale graded according 
to income groups or (c) at rates diminishing as the index rises. It is difficult to 
say which of these systems has been advocated more frequently by the adjudi¬ 
cators over the past 3 years. The general policy has been not to disturb the 
prevailing system except in exceptional cases. The pros and cons of the 
different systems have been discussed in detail in literature on wages and we 
are not repeating them in this brief analysis. A study of the awards, however, 
shows that adjudicators and tribunals have laid down a particular system in 
preference to others after taking into consideration various factors such as the 
extent of neutralisation aimed at, the capacity of the industry or a concern to 
bear the financial burden, the practice obtaining in similar concerns in the 
locality, the past practice in the concern itself, the feasibility of linking the 
allowance to a cost of living index number etc. In some cases, the adjudicators 
have had to recommend a flat rate out of necessity due to absence or unrelia¬ 
bility of cost of living index numbers. The choice of method would thus appear 
to be dictated by individual circumstances. Generally speaking, it would 
appear that a flat rate unrelated to cost of living is more suited to small concerns 
and a rate linked to cost of living index to larger concerns. Thus, in Madras 
Press Labour Union v. Artisan Press Ltd., Madras, the Appellate Tribunal 
declared,—“As observed by the Rao Court of Enquiry, simplicity and uni¬ 
formity dictate a single rate for all. Taking into consideration the past practice 
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obtaining in this concern as well as in many of the small-scale industries in West 
Bengal as well as some other States. We think that th6 tribunal has taken a 
correct view in maintaining the flat rate of dearness allowance”—(1953 II 
LU 508). On the other hand, in the Indian Oxygen and Aceytlene Co. Ltd. v. 
their workmen, it was pointed out that there had been several awards against 
engineering companies in Bombay in which dearness allowance had been linked 
directly to the cost of living index number and concluded that it was a more 
scientific system—(1953 II LU 711). 

The two main considerations which have been recognised as governing 
the quantum of dearness allowance are the capacity of the concern to pay and 
the extent of rise in cost of living—(1953 II LU 845). Unlike in the case of 
minimum wages, rigid payment of dearness allowance to allow for complete 
neutralisation is not imposed irrespective of capacity to pay. Thus, in Brahma- 
chari Research Institute v. their workers the tribunal felt, “This is no doubt 
inadequate in the present times. But, considering the bad financial plight in 
which the company has landed itself, 1 cannot entertain any claim for the 

increase_” (1954IILLJ 224). For the same reason, the Bombay Industrial 

Court in its award relating to the Bombay Municipality rejected the claim of the 
employees to be paid dearness allowance on the cotton textile scale. The argu¬ 
ment was that the Municipality was a body in which the profit-making motive 
was absent and its capacity to pay was limited. Such instances can be 
multiplied. On the other hand, it has to be remembered that the concept of an 
irreducible minimum wage will lose all meaning if, after its fixation, any rise in 
the cost of living is not neutralised at least to a reasonable extent. This was 
perhaps whj, in the National Tile Works, Feroke v. their workmen, the 
Appellate Tribunal held, “In this concern the minimum basic wage istco low and 
hence it has necessarily to be supplemented by dearness allowance with a view 
to make a near approach to the subsistence level. It is true that the financial 
position of the concern has to bt taken into consideration when fixing the dearness 
allowance, but not so that the dearness allowance falls below a certain level”. 

Extent of Neutralisation —Complete neutralisation of the rise in the cost cf 
living is not generally favoured by the tribunals. On the one hand, such neu¬ 
tralisation is stated to yield figures which are not realistic and which have to be 
toned down to make them realistic. The Nagpur Textile Enquiry Committee 
have observed : “dearness allowance need not necessarily be such as to neutralise 
completely the whole of the rise in the cost of living—owing to roughly 25 per 
cent, of total expenses, being of the nature of a fixed charge, the scale of dearness 
allowance which we are recommending would—effectively compensate for 
practically the whole of the rise in that portion of the expenditure which is 
susceptible to short period changes in the cost of living”. A rigid line cannot 
be taken on this view since the market basket of the worker itself changes over 
a period. On the other hand, a view has been expressed that the worker must 
share with Ins fellow citizens the burden of the increased cost of living. This 
view is reflected in the Nellimarla Jute Mills case where the Appellate Tribunal 
stated* “We think that the rate fixed by the tribunal is reasonable for it still 
leaves about 34 cent, burden of the higher cost of living on the workmen”— 
<1953II LLJ 515). Moreover, a cent percent neutralisation, it is feared, will lead 
to an inflationary spiral. This view was expressed by the Appellate Tribunal in 
the Buckingham ICUs case (1951 H LLQ 314) and the Bunaah Shell case 
M/P486Do£LB—II 
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(1951IILLJ 360). The principle has been followed in subsequent awards by 
tribunals. There is, however, no specific percentage which is considered appro¬ 
priate to all cases. Even the Kege Committee which recommended a 60 per 
cent, neutralisation pointed out that where there was capacity to pay more, 
the minimum might be exceeded and it was for the tribunal to fix the rate. 

The extent of neutralisation is fixed by the tribunals after taking into con¬ 
sideration various factors. Each individual case is decided on its own merits. 
As stated by the Appellate Tribunal (1952 II LLJ 615) “dearness allowance 
has to be fixed taking into consideration, the total emoluments of the workers; 
that in concerns paying a low basic wage a high dearness allowance may be 
necessary and in concerns paying a high wage necessary adjustments may have 
to be made to dearness allowance; that in considering the total emoluments, 
the value of amenities like free quarter, water and light will also have to be con¬ 
sidered”. Sometimes, the tribunals adopt a known scale in a concern or industry 
located in the same area and having comparable capacity to pay. It does 
not matter if the industry thus chosen is different from the one where the dearness 
allowance has to be fixed, since the considerations governing dearness allowance 
have nothing to do with the nature of industry. “There is nothing wrong in the 
dearness allowance of a cement concern being linked to the Ahmedabad Textile 
Scale, for in Bombay itself, engineering conce rns have their dearness allowance 
fixed in proportion to the Bombay textile scale”—(1953 II LLJ 847). 

Subject to these principles, a stable policy is adopted and quick revisions of 
dearness allowance and adjustments to minor fluctuations in the cost of living 
in the cases where the system is not automatic are discouraged. In the Kanpur 
Omnibus Service case, the Appellate Tribunal observed, “The cost of living is 
subject to occasional variations of a minor character and fluctuations at 
intervals and in our opinion the period of 18 months is not long enough to justify 
the question being reagitated.” This principle has found application in subse¬ 
quent tribunal awards also. 

Bonus 

Until quite recently whenever the workers made demand for the pay¬ 
ment of a bonus, the primary objection raised by the employers was that bonus 
was an ex-gratia payment dependent on their good will and could not be the 
subject matter of adjudication proceedings. In some of the disputes, the 
adjudicators took a juristic view of the demand for bonus and held that the 
demand of the workers could be sustained only if it was proved that there was 
an explicit or implied contract between the parties. Such a juristic view, 
however, has not been taken by a majority of the adjudicators. In the Lahore 
Electric Supply Co. case, Mr. W. Cowley remarked, regarding bonus, “It is 
quite obviously not a legal right which can be enforced in a court of law— 
'On the other hand, there is equally no doubt that the advancement of economic 
thought and industrial relations had led to a state of affairs where the workers’ 
claim for a share in the profits of industry may be legitimate and may have a 
certain moral and economic right”. These initial doubts regarding the charac¬ 
ter of bonus payment have, over a period of time, given place to a settled set 
of principles determining its nature. As a result, bonus is no longer regarded 
as an ex-gratia payment or a deferred wage or a share in profits. A claim for 
ibonus is now regarded as “a claim of right against an employer to enable the 
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•workers to make good at least to some extent the gap which is always found to 
•exist between the wages being actually paid by the employer and a living wage 

- 55 (1956 IILLJ 724). Bonus partakes of the nature of wage payment by 

virtue of its being payment for work done. As stated by the Saurashtra High 
•Court “.... the original ex-gratia nature of the payment of bonus has.... 
come to mean a part of the legitimate remuneration”--^ 1954 II LLJ 434). 
All the same, as pointed out by the Supreme Court, bonus is not a deferred 
wage, “because if it were so, it would necessarily rank for precedence before 
dividends”, (1955 LAC 6). Again, bonus cannot be equated to profit-sharing, 
since it has been ruled that it must bear some relation to wages. “It is an attempt 
to shorten the gap between the living wage and the actual wage paid to the 
workmen. It must bear some relation to wages....” (1956 I LLJ 154). 

Thus, bonus has now come to be considered a sort of additional income for 
workers. Though unpredictable in the size and timing of its payment, it often 
forms a sizeable proportion of the workers’ total annual remuneration and is 
eagerly awaited by workers. Bonus disputes have predominated in the last 
few years among industrial disputes ; this, in spite of the fact that principles 
governing the determination and payment of bonus are now fairly well-settled. 
Under the circumstances, the disputes mostly centre round the detailed appli¬ 
cation of these principles to each individual case. 

According to the Supreme Court of India, demand for bonus can be justified 
“(1) when wages fall short of the living standard and (2) the industry makes 
huge profits part of which are due to the contribution which the workmen make 
in increasing production. The demand for bonus becomes an industrial claim 
when either or both these conditions are satisfied”—(1955 LAC 5). The term 
‘huge profits’ in the Supreme Court decision has been interpreted by the Appel¬ 
late Tribunal to mean ‘prosperity of the concern’. They have further explained, 
“it is not unreasonable to assume that all that the Supreme Court meant was 
that workmen, in order to entitle themselves to bonus, should contribute to 
earning profit by helping production”. 

The 4 Available Surplus' Formula —Subject to these conditions, 4 ‘bonus can 
only be claimed by the workers with reference to the trading result of the industry 
•concerned for the period of the claim” (1953IILU 451). The quantum of bonus 
payment is now determined on the basis of what has come to be known as the 
‘available surplus’ formula, laid down by the Appellate Tribunal in the Full 
Bench case of the Millowners’ Association —(1952 II LLJ 124). By this formula 
the available surplus is determined after allowing for all prior charges viz. (a) 
-depreciation according to income-tax rates (6) income-tax, (c) fair return on 
capital, (d) fair return on reserves utilized as working capital, (e) any additional 
amount required in excess of the depreciation for the purpose of rehabilitation, 
replacement and modernization of machinery— (1955 II LLJ 436). While this 
formula does provide for some elasticity in matters like return on capital so 
as to allow for differences in industries and concerns, as to certain other charges 
like normal statutory depreciation, it is so stated as not to be susceptible to 
deviations. By the various tribunal decisions, the bonus for proving that there 
is an available surplus is now squarely laid on the workers— (1953II LU 859). 
On the other hand, the employers have to prove to the satisfaction of the 
tribunals the prior charges claimed by them, by appropriate evidence— 
(1955II LU 152). 
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According to the available surplus formula, after the residuary surplus fa 
determined, “the quantum of bonus must depend upon the relative prosperity 
of the concern during the year under review... .the needs of labour at existing 

wages_employees* efforts, and even when we have mentioned all these 

considerations, we must not be deemed to have exhausted the subject. Our 
approach to this problem is motivated by the requirement that we should 
ensure and achieve industrial peace. This can be achieved by having 
a contented labour force... .and an investing public who would be attracted to 
the industry by a steady and progressive return on capital”. In the dispute 
between Burmah Shell etc., Bombay and their workmen (1953 II LLJ 246), 
it was argued by the Appellate Tribunal that “Bonus must have some relation 
to wages and not to double or multiply it, for wages are not fixed solely on 
the capacity of the concern to pay. Care must be also taken to see that the 
bonus which is given is not so excessive that it creates fresh problems in the 
vicinities, that it upsets emoluments all round or that it creates industrial 
discontent and the possible emergence of a privileged class”. The same tribunal 
had observed earlier in the case of Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co., [decision 
dated 15th July, 1952 in Appeals (Bomay) No. 324 and 33 of 1951] that 
“whereas in this concern, the available surplus is inevitabley large, there is 
always force in the contention that the bonus should be substantial although it 
must necessarily fall short of the stage where it may tend to become profit 
sharing”. Though the quantum of bonus itself is calculated on the surplus 
available the Labour Appellate Tribunal have not so fax set down what pro 
portion the bonus will bear to the available surplus. As the Fifth Industrial 
Tribunal, West Bengal pointed out, this has probably been “advisedly done, 
because no hard and fast rule can be formulated for this. It will depend on 
the company's financial position and also the future prospects”—(1953 LLJ 635). 
Moreover, in firms like Burmah Shell, Caltex and other oil distributing companies, 
the available surplus is usually very large and if bonus is to be declared on the 
basis of a fixed percentage of the available surplus, workers in these companies 
might receive a staggeringly large amount out of all proportion to their wages 
and also to the total earnings of similar workers elsewhere. 

In practice, bonus is usually awarded as a multiple of the monthly basic 
wage or as a percentage of the total annual earnings. It is not possible to 
generalise and specify any typical or average level of bonus, because the number 
of months for which bonus is awarded varies in each individual case and depends 
upon the particulars affecting each ease. It may, be however, be stated that 
even in cases of exceptionally large bonus, the amount paid does not 
normally exceed six months* basic wages. 

The tribunal have felt that the nature of business and the part played 
by iabouT in earning of profit must be taken into aoeount in awarding bonus. 
Thus where the business of a concern mainly consisted of import on indent 
basis of machineries for sale, the efforts of the employees in a small 
workshop maintained for replacing and repairing parts, in the earnings of 
profits of the concern were considered a to be comparatively small. The 
tribunal* therefore, considered it not proper to grant more than roughly half 
the atidkHe surphah^ II LLJ 238). In Burmah -Shell etc, v. their workers, 
it was decided. “The persons who by the sweat of their brow helped to produce 



the articlea of use ivQald naturally be entitled to greater eonaideratkmin the 
matter of bonus, than say, a workman who spasmodically operates a petrol 
pump; such distinction must not be carried too far, but they are neverthe¬ 
less factors which would rightly influence a tribunal in coming to a proper 
decision as to the quantum of bonus”. Thus, while the lower limit to bonus is 
set by the surplus available, the maximum, to be distributed is to be determined 
on the basis of other considerations. 

Considerations other than those implied in the “available surplus” formula 
are considered irrelevant to the determination of the quantum of bonus. Re¬ 
serve fund, if any, built from undistributed profits of past years should not be 
taken into consideration nor the fact that in past years concern paid bonus 
despite loss—(1955II LU 25), in Muir Mills Company, Limited v its work¬ 
men, it was held that payment of bonus by other concerns in the same palce 
engaged in similar business could not be considered to be a criterion to direct 
the company to pay bonus to its workmen in the absence of available surplus 
during the year in question— (1955 II LLJ 29). To quote yet another instance, 
in Nellimarla Jute Mills Company, Limited case, it was pointed out that lack 
of practice in jute industry to pay bonus or historical cycles necessitating pro¬ 
vision for uncertain future in jute industry were irrelevant to determine bonus 
payment (1953II LU 665) ideas of social justice have been ruled as out of place 
particularly when the Appellate Tribunal have themselves incorporated in 
their Full Bench formula, the principles of social justice within appropriate 
limits. At a subsequent date, when the Appellate Tribunal themselves tried to 
import considerations of social justice in Muir Mills Limited case, the Supreme 
<7ourt ruled on an appeal made to it, “Social justice is a very vague and inde¬ 
terminate expression and no clear-cut definition can be laid down which will 
cover all the situations.., .the concept of social justice does not emanate from 
the fanciful notions of any particular adjudicator, but must be founded on a 
more solid foundation.—(1955 LAC 7 V 

The question of eligibility tc claim bonus has sometimes been raised befor 
the tribunals. It was decided in Burmah Shell v. their workmen (1953 II LU 
246) that it was wrong to say that no bonus was payable just because work¬ 
men of a concern do not actually manufacture or produce goods. In clarifying 
the point that bonus must not be altogether unrelated to effort, it was stated by 
the Appellate 1 ribunal that clerks or labourers in the oil companies were not 
excluded by the Full Bench formula. “Workmen who helped to market the 
the oil-thus contributed to ‘production* according to the concept of econo¬ 

mists. . . and so they are clearly entitled to bonus**— (1953 II LU 249). In 
another case, it was decided that management was under no obligation to dis¬ 
tribute the amount set part for bonus, only to those who were “workmen” 
within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act. Both workmen and super¬ 
visory staff contributed joint in rating profits and it was only fair that 
supervisory staff were also given some share in bonus. (Bharat Hoemeo 
Fharmacy, Lucknow v, Its Workmen). 

It is now a settled principle that “workmen are entitled to a share of 
the profits only if they had a hand in earning those profits”— (1953 II LU 
*523). Profits which the company earned connected with efforts of labour are 
•termed “extraneous** profits and are excluded from the overall profits for 
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determining the available surplus. Thus, in the Shalimar Rope Works 
case, it was decided that the company s profits had been increased by a 
fortuitous circumstance of a quite exceptional character and so a good portion 
of surplus had no connection with the productivity of labour. On the facts of the 
case, the rise inprice of raw materials was (hie to the onset of the Korean War— 
(1956IILLJ372--374). A similar view was taken in the Nellimarla Jute Mills - 
case—(1953 II LLJ 518). In another case, the Appellate Tribunal decided that 
the amount earned as interest oil the investment was unrelated to the emp¬ 
loyees’ efforts, and as such the workmen could not claim any share of these 
items—(1953II LLJ 523). 

While workers have put forward claims for inclusion of certain items on the 
income side of the balance sheet and exclusion of certain items lrom the expendi¬ 
ture side so as to swell the surplus, employers have advanced counter claims 
in the opposite direction. The disputes have centered both round the items to be 
included or excluded and their magnitude. Questions like the rate of interest to 
be allowed on certain items, whether the assets and liabilities at the end of the 
year should be valued at cost price or market price, at wholesale or retail price— 
have all been argued before the tribunals. For instance, the Muir Mills case, the 
tribunal declared that the bonuses for previous years remaining unpaid could 
not be debited to trading account of year in question; similarly arrears of per¬ 
sonal wages for previous year could not be debited; expenditure in suits between, 
rival claimants to management was not business expenditure and must be 
excluded from expenditure side for dertermining profit. 

Bonus is paid to workers who contribute towards profits in particular 
year and out of those profits. Thus, while entertaining a claim for bonus, the 
adjudicators concern themselves with the accounts of the company for the 
current year only. 

It may be argued that the practice of deciding bonus on the basis of only the 
current year’s account is rather unfair to workers. It may be stated that the 
workers cannot obviously share losses, and that extraordinary profits in any 
year should be partially adjusted towards making up deficiencies in other years 
by creating something like a "loss reserve”. 

An arrangement of this kind has been incorporated in the agreement 
concluded on 27th June, 1955 between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
and the Textile Labour Association whereby the workers have been assured a 
minimum bonus to the extent of 4-8 per cent, (or 15 days) of their annual basic 
income for 5 years, irrespective of profits and losses. This has been made possi¬ 
ble by providing for *'set-off” according to which the mills which had to pay 
bonus to workers in spite of incurring losses would be compensated in any 
future year when they make profits. This provision envisages a ceiling of 25 
per cent. (3 months) for the bonus payable in any one year by the mills which 
would otherwise have to pay more than 3 months’ wages as bonus tc their 
workers according to the Appellate Tribunal formula. As far as the tribunals 
are concerned, however, the profits or losses incurred in past years are not adjus¬ 
ted to nor any notice taken of the anticipated favourable or unfavourable- 
turn in the financial position of the company. 
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In one instance, however, where the company had its own fund for 4 ‘pay¬ 
ment of bonus during years when there are no adequate profits”. and the 
company contended that the fund was not maintained for paying bonus during 
the years in which heavy losses were made, the tribunal decided in favour 
of workers. “In this particular case as I am of opinion that by payment of 
bonus from the fund especially set apart for the purpose, the financial re¬ 
sources of company are not likely to be affected to a large extent, some amount 
should be paid as bonus to the workers” (1951 I LLJ 64). But, the tribunals 
themsleves have never advocated the creation of any such fund and have 
struck to the practice of calculating the ‘available surplus’ for each year se¬ 
parately. Thus, in the Nizam Sugar Factory case, the Appellate Tribunal 
ruled that the lower tribunal was in error in taking into account a sum of 
Rs. 3*93 lakhs from the previous year’s profits while calculating bonus for 
1949-50—(1952 II LLJ 386). In the case of Ganesh Flour Mills, it was agrued 
by the management before the Appellate Tribunal that the profits of the com¬ 
pany were likely to go down if Act XXXII of 1950 which authorised the colo¬ 
ration of vegetable ghee were brought into force. Rejecting the argument, 
the tribunal observed, “We may at once say that the last mentioned conten¬ 
tion does not appeal to us, for in considering the question of bonuses for 
1948-49, we have to proceed upon the profits of that year. Whether the 
profit in future years is likely to be less or not is not relevant to the enquiry 
(19521LU 524). 

Since bonus is paid to workers out of profits to which they contributed 
by their labour in Government Porcelain Factory, Bangalore v. their workers, 
where bonus for 1950-51 had been granted by the company, the decision was 
made that bonus must be paid to the 14 employees who had been in service 
in 1950-51, but had been dismissed subsequently and were not on the company’s 
pay-roll at the time of bonus sanction. In another case, bonus was ordered 
to be paid to employees who had been dismissed for misconduct, because it 
was stated that bonus was payment for work done. In yet another case, 
workers who were in service for only a portion of the year were held to be 
eligible to get proportionate bonus except those who had been dismissed for 
misconduct involving financial loss to the company—(1953 II LLJ 237). 
Bonus being an amount payable from profit of the year for which it is claimed, 
it is now almost a settled rule that demand for past years’ bonus should be 
rejected where account for these years are settled and such accounts, it has 
been held, should not be re-opened unless valid reasons are adduced to do so— 
(1953 I LLJ 708 ; 1954 I LJJ 21). 

The rate of bonus is almost always linked to basic wages and not to total 
earnings. This is to maintain wage differentials. As stated by the Appellate 
Tribunal in the Burmah Shell case, “it has been the general practice to divide 
the available surplus given as bonus in terms of basic wages and that practice 
should not be disturbed. Further the idea of dearness allowance being added 
to basic wage for bonus would disturb the balance of wage differentials. The 
wage differentials represent as between the workmen ‘per se’ a more correct 
measure of the value of work that they do for the purpose of distributing bonus 
and the wiser method of distributing the ‘available surplus’ is to apply mul¬ 
tiples based on wage differentials, in other words, on basic wages. A uni¬ 
form principle of bonus in terms of basic wages would avoid many an anomaly 
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and this should be the 
point in Shangrila Food 
Bombay expressed theii 
in the following terms. 

bonus on the basis of bt.-„ . 

all workers: that the Appellate Tribunal has consistency refused to allow bonus 
on the basis of dearness allowance as well”—(1952 II LU 8821. Exceptions 
are, however, occasionally permitted where circumstances justify. For ins- 
t&nce, where basic wages and dearness allowance paid by the ooiftpany were 
not properly determined on principles i, the demand for bonus in terms of con- 
solidated wages must be held to be justified— (1954 II LU 390). Again, 
this practice may be followed when the basic wages are unduly low and dear- 
nests allowance is comparatively high, the total being considered to meet the 
ordinary requirements of the workmen, on the ground that what was being 
paid under the denomination of basic wages was a misnomer and a good part 
of the dearness allowance paid should be taken in essence to be part of what 
ought to have been basic wages” (Appellate Tribunal in Stan vac, case 1954 I 
LU488). 

Certain types of concerns have sought to escape the payment of bonus 
under special reasons. When the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co. Ltd., was taken over by the Bombay Municipality, the workers claimed 
that they used to get two months’ basic salary as bonus every year and they 
were entitled to such payment evern after they take over. 

The Industrial Court, Bombay, however, held that as a consequence of 
the municipalisation of the undertaking, what might have been a legitimate 
claim on the part of the workers against the company which was run with 
a profit making idea was no longer so. The balance of the earnings derived 
from the working of the undertaking could now be more properly styled as 
a surplus and not as a profit. The comparison was made that in the case of 
Government railways, the surplus is transferred to the General Revenue. 

A different view has been expressed regarding a private non-profit-making 
concern. In Mcleod & Co. Ltd. (Secretaries, Tea Districts^ Labour Associa¬ 
tion) v. their workers, the tribunal took the view that the fact that the em¬ 
ployers were not a profit-earning concern, could not stand in the way of bonus 
being granted to its employees. They might have only an income and ex¬ 
penditure account and not a profit and loss account; nevertheless, the excess 
of income over expenditure in the year in question was virtually the profit 
earned by the association and out of which bonus could be paid. Even in 
the case of electric supply concerns which are governed by the Electricity 
Supply Act which seeks to limit profits in the interests of the consumer, 
it has been ruled that there is possibility of having funds which without breach 
of provisions of the Electricity Supply Act (LIV of 1948) can be distributed 
as bonus on the lines of the available surplus formula and that the Act does 
not absolutely tie down the hands of the licensee in paying bonus. 

Since the payment of bonus is related to the workmen’s effort in relation 
to the profits earned the question has been posed on various occasions as to 
how bonus is to T>e distributed in the case of a parent company having 


practice”—(1953 II LLJ 246). Again discussing this 
Products and their workmen, the Industrial Tribunal, 
r agreement with the view of the Appellate Tribunal 
"It is not right to deprive skilled labour of higher 
isie waves as dearness allowance ia fairly the same for 
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various mndertakiojp mm at various branches. On this question, “the decided 
oases fall under two broad and distinct heads (A) and (B) as stated below : 

(A) Those relating to companies which have branches in different parts 
of the country and where the nature of the business is the same in the head 
office and the branches. If they do business as a single undertaking and 
maintain a common profit and loss account and the head office directs the 
policy to be followed by the branches in respect of sales, purchases, capital 
expenditure etc., the profit or loss of the entire concern and not of a particular 
unit would determine the quantum of bonus to be awarded; vide. But 
where a company had several Branches, one of which was at Lucknow and 
all did the same business, but separate accounts were kept at the Lucknow 
branch as regards capital and profit and loss, as if it were an independent unit, 
it was held in Pipe Hill Mazdoor Union Lucknow v. Indian Hume Pipe Co. 
(1951 ILU 379) that the Lucknow branch must be regarded as a separate 
entity. 

.(B) Where there is a parent concern, but its undertakings at its various 
branches or factories are different then ordinarily each undertaking must be 
taken as a separate unit for determining the quantum of bonus unless the 
profits of all the companies are pooled together and there is nexus of integra¬ 
tion to make the unit an integral part of another unit of the same concern...,. 
Nexus of integration has been explained as being some essential dependence 
of the one on the other or some unity of purpose or design or some parallel 
or coordinate activity towards a common end without which the business 
of the one or the other could not be carried on to proper advantage”—(1955 
II LLJ 136 & 137). An extreme example of this kind of situation arose when 
employees of the British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., demanded bonus 
on the basis of the company’s world profits. Giving its decision, the Appel¬ 
late Tribunal observed, “It is a long call from the claim of some 270 tally 
clerks in Bombay to the world profits of this global organisation operating from 
England; it would be more realistic to discover the figures on an All-India 
basis or on a larger regional area and discover the available surplus from such 
figures; and only if that could not be done, then it would be permissible to take 
as a basis of calculation.the world profits" -(1926 II LLJ 175). 

“Bonus is a payment which has to be made to a group of workers as a 

whole”.profits are due to the cooperative effort of all employees and 

arise only from year to year and have been contributed to by the employees 
in that year” (1954 I LLJ 874). “The quantum of bonus cannot be fixed on 
individual basis or according to the responsibilities and work done by each 

employee.to grant bonus to one section at a higher rate and to the 

other at a lower rate would be the reversal of social justice”. In Cawnpore 
Chemical Works Ltd. v. their workmen, the Adjudicator, Kanpur stated that 
if certain employees in an establishment had to do extra work, they could 
be paid for that extra work in the form of extra allowances, but not in the 
form of additional bonus—(1952 II LLJ 79). Discrimination in the payment 
of bonus has been condemned by the tribunals. In the Minakshi Mills Ltd., 
etc. v. their workmen where the company had paid three months’ basic wages 
as bonus to one section of the workmen i.e., clerical staff and strongly opposed 
the giving of bonus to the non-clerical staff, the Appellate Tribunal observed 
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any discriminatory treatment between the employees in the Calcutta office 
and those of the mofussil offices in the matter of bonus”—(1953 IILU 547). 


All doubts regarding claim of workmen to be paid bonus out of dividend 
equalization fund have now been set at rest. The Appellate Tribunal observed 
in the Indian Vegetable Products Ltd. case that it would be contrary to the Full 
Bench decision if workmen should get the like amount as the share-holders 
when they are paid dividends out of funds which have been built up over the 
years to provide for payment of dividends in lean years and earmarked for 
a particular purpose. In the Muir Mills case, the Supreme Court have finally 
ruled that “Linking of bonus to dividend would obviously create difficulties. 
Because if that theory was accepted a company would not declare any dividends 
but accumulate the profits, build up reserves and distribute thsoe profits in 
shape of bonus shares or reduce the capital in which event the workers would 
not be entitled to claim anything as and by way of bonus”—(1944 LAC 6). Simi¬ 
larly claims of workers to reserve funds transferred to profit and loss account 
have also been ruled out. “To admit the claim for bonus out of the reserves 
transferred to the profit and loss account would tantamount to allowing a 
second bonus on the same profits in respect of which the workers had already 
received their full bonus in the previous year. The labour force which earn the 
profits of a particular year, by collaborating with the employers is distinct from 
the one which contributed to the profits of the previous years and there is no 
continuity between the labour forces which are employed in the individual 
concern during the several years. The ratio which applies in the case of the 
shareholders who acquire the right, title and interest of their predecessors 
in interest does not apply to the labour force-” (1955 LAC 7). 


Since the available surplus formula is now the only recognised method 
of determining the quantum of bonus for any particular year, it has been 
ruled that acceptance by workmen of any bonus offered by a company ex-gratia 
does not bar their claim for additional bonus for that year. Advancing the rea¬ 
sons for such a decision, the Sixth Industrial Tribunal, West Bengal, stated. 
“It has been recognised that the workmen are at a disadvantage in agreement 
of this sort, for they are not in a position to bargain with their employers on a 
footing of equality and very little choice is left to them, when the prospect of 
immediate payment of bonus is held out to the workmen and they are told that 
if they do not accept in full satisfaction what is offered they would get nothing 
until the question is determined by an adjudicator”—(1954 I LLJ 363). 

Restrictions on the payment of declared bonus have been held to be 
unjustified by Appellate Tribunal since a claim for bonus Is itself a claim made 
by workers to make good, at least to some extent, the gap between the actual 
wages paid to them and the living wage. Under such a circumstance. “It is 
difficult to see how the industrial tribunal can force the workers to defer the 
enforcement of such a claim or even a substantial portion thereof... .”(1956 
Q LU 724). Thus, when in the Lever Brothers case an appeal was filed against 
the Bombay Industrial Tribunal award under which £ of the declared bonus 
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be invested in securities to be realised and amount paid to 
ater date, the Labour Appellate Tribunal ruled against such 
Syment. After expressing its surprise at the deferment of bonus pay- 
a period of nearly 4 years the tribunal said, “we find that a similar 

Eon for what was considered by the lower tribunal to be for the ultimate 
b Ifit of the workers, was incorporated in anot her award by ordering a portion 
the bonus to be credited to the provident fund account of the workers. This' 
ribunal held such condition to be unjustified and it was ordered to be deleted * 
/from the award in the Burmah Shell and other Oil Companies case (1954 I 
LLJ 21—25)”, (1955 II LLJ 724). 

Some disputes have arisen out of regular past practice of concerns paying 
bonus without any reference to the trading results of the concern. In one such 
case (Martin Burns Ltd. v. their workers), it was held by the tribunal that since 
the company has been paying two months’ basic wages as bonus to all workers 
irrespective of trading results for over ten years, it must be held that payment of 
bonus had come to be an implied term of contract of service, it was decided 
that in such a case bonus so payable must be considered as wages within the 
meaning of sec. 2(6) of Payment of Wages Act. Thus, a claim for bonus can also 
be based on an agreement to pay it irrespective of profits, as a condition of 
service. That agreement may be either express or implied; and where not 
express past practice may lead to an inference of implied agreement. The 
practice must, however, be unbroken and should have continued for an appreci¬ 
ably long period to exclude the hypothesis of these payments being “exgratia’ ’ or 
out of bounty. In such cases, the principle laid down by the Supreme Court is 
Muir Mills case will not apply. That principle is confined to cases of profit bonus 
and does not apply to cases of customary or contractual bonus. In the latter 
case, “the liability depends exclusively on the express or the implied contract 
(1955 II LLJ 678). 

Production Bonus —The nature of Production Bonus was discussed by 
the Appellate Tribunal in case of Metal Box Co. of India (1952 I LLJ 822). 
The tribunal observed, “there is a wide difference between production bonus 
and the bonus which the workers are ent itled to claim at the end of the year. 
A production bonus is a definite increase of emoluments according to a fixed 
scale and any workman producing more than the fixed minimum automatically 
gets such a bonus. The bonus which the workmen claim at the end of a year is 
an indeterminate quantity which is dependent on whether the concern has any 
available surplus of profits in the year and it has nothing to do with production 
as such. 

“A production bonus is a healthy scheme for providing an incentive to 
greater effort, resulting not only in higher emoluments for the workmen, but also 
in their livelier appreciation of the dignity of labour. W T e are not aw r are of any 
case where the grant of suitable production bonus has not resulted in the im¬ 
provement of relations between employers and workmen”. 

Bonus has generally been paid unit wise except in case of established 
industries where the conditions of employment and prices are all standardised. 
In their case, bonus has sometimes been paid industry-wise. Thus in case of 
sugar mills in Uttar Pradesh, bonus was paid industry-wise by the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal (1952 I LLJ 615). Bonus was paid industry-wise by the Full 



Bench of the Appellate Tribunal in Millowners’ Association case—(1950 II 
LLJ 1247). 'Hie tribunal, in this case, however, exempted the units which had 
incurred losses from payment. 

Bmm and I nor oriental Scale —While as a stop gap measure bonus serves 
as a useful tool to bridge the gap between actual wages and living wages to the 
extent possible, it has been well recognised that it is only a stop gap measure 
and that a regular incremental scale of wages corresponding more nearly 
to the living standard should be the normal long-term arrangement. The 
justification for incremental scales of wages was put forward by the Industrial 
Tribunal, Visakhapatnam in the following terms in Tungabhadra Indus¬ 
tries Ltd. v. their workers—(1956 I LU 64). One reason why incremental 
scales should be preferred is that bonus is only an interim arrangement. The 
second reason is that with the passing of time, efficiency of the workmen in¬ 
creases and along with it their productivity may also increase and thus counter¬ 
balance the burden of the increasing wage bill; except perhaps in the case of 
unskilled labour for whom incremental scales will not be applicable. For the 
purpose of incremental scales, however, the industry should be in a position 
to bear the burden at present and the increasing burden in future. Not only 
the current financial ability, but also the financial stability of the concern 
must be firmly established before such scales can be fixed. Thinking almost on 
the same lines, the Appellate Tribunal expressed its dissatisfaction with short¬ 
term expedients such as bonus. “Firstly, the element of certainty year after 
year is wanting. Secondly, even if bonus is given, the rate would vary from 
year to year according to the variable prosperity of the concern and lastly, un¬ 
healthy almosphere is generally created leading to perennial disputes over the 
question of bonus and consequent disturbance of industrial peace and harmony 
which is so much desirable”. While expressing the opinion that increase in 
wages and/or granting of incremental time-scales both for time-rated and piece- 
rate workmen was therefore desirable, they stated that other weighty considera¬ 
tions must not, however, be lost sight of (1954 I LLJ 654). 

Ketirement Benefits 

Principles arising out of the awards of tribunals in the matter of retirement 
benefits were summarised by the Appellate Tribunal in Indian Oxygen and Ace¬ 
tylene Co. Ltd. v. Their Employees' Union (1956 I LLJ 436). “It is now well 
settled by a series of decisions of this Tribunal that where an employer company 
has the financial capacity, the workmen would be entitled to the benefit of gra¬ 
tuity in addition to the benefit of a provident fund_In considering the finan¬ 

cial capacity of the concern what has to be seen is the general financial stability 
of the concern.,. .the factors to be considered before framing a scheme of 
gratuity are the broad aspects of the financial condition of the company, its 
profit earning capacity, the profits earned in the past, its reserves and the possi¬ 
bility of replenishing the reserves, the claim of capital put having regard to the 
risk involved, in short the financial stability of the concern”. In the Kannan 
Devan Hills Produce Co. Ltd., case, the tribunal were of the view that 
in the absence of a scheme for pension, employees of industries having a future 
before them should have the benefit of the gratuity scheme even if such indust¬ 
ries had a provident fund scheme. On the other hand, in Burmah Shell etc., v. 
their workmen (1953 LLJ II 237) the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., was directed 
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by the Appellate Tribunal to replace the pension and death benefit scheme starts 
ed by them in October, 47 by a provident fund scheme from 18th July, 1963 
on the pattern of the Caltex Scheme. Gratuity is a long-term arrangement and 
gratuity schemes must not be changed with every rise and fall in the fortunes 
of the employer—(1954 I LLJ 62). The tribunals, aware of this fact, have been 
careful to reject appeals for retirement benefit schemes, wherever the financial 
position of the concerns justified such rejection. Thus, in Brunton & Co. Ltd. v. 
their workers, a scheme for gratuity in addition to a scheme for provident fund 
was rejected on the plea of financial position. At the same time, the tribunal 
awarded a scheme for a limited period of seven years for workers who would 
not be substantially benefited by the provident fund scheme. Again, in Madras 
Press Labour Union, Madras and Artisan Press Ltd., Madras, it was held that 
claim for institution of a provident fund scheme within a year of the concern's 
incorporation was premature. 

General Considerations 

There are certain important general considerations arising out of the study 
of wage disputes in recent years. As was already stated, disputes regarding 
bonus predominated even among the wage disputes and the points of dispute 
in such cases were mostly on the details of application of the available surplus 
formula to individual cases. It is obviously not possible to evolve a rigid arith¬ 
metical formula which will be uniformly applicable to all cases of bonus payment, 
since such payment by its very nature depends upon the individual profits of 
each particular concern year by year. Till incremental wage scales fairly near 
the living standard can be fixed for wage earners, bonus payment is inevitable, 
but that does not mean that there is no scope for reducing the number of wage 
disputes. A greater appreciation on the part of employers of the just principles 
involved in the available surplus formula and on the part of workers of the 
undesirability of making unreasonable claims should go a long way towards 
reducing the scope for disputes regarding bonus. A similar appreciation on the 
part of employers and workers of the just principles evolved by the tribunals 
regarding minimum wages, dearness allowance etc., can reduce the incidence of 
other wage disputes also. While annual bonus can be a source of recurrent dis¬ 
putes in the absence of a proper perspective on the part of employers or workers 
or both, it is now fairly well settled by a series of decisions of the tribunals that 
settlements regarding wages etc., are to be definitely treated as long-term 
arrangements not to be disturbed without sufficient cause within short periods. 
The tribunals themselves have sought to draw a distinction between decisions 
which lay down a permanent scheme or decide a principle and those the effect 
of which exhaust themselves with a single compliance. Thus, to illustrate the 
point, decisions settling the schemes of provident fund and gratuity, standardi¬ 
zation of wages, fixation of scales etc. would come under the former category 
while decisions about annual bonus, retrenchment, reinstatement etc., would 
fall in the latter.Even if it be legally permissible it would be highly unde¬ 

sirable to disturb at short intervals a scheme once settled as it could not be con¬ 
ducive to industrial peace and tranquility” (1954 I LLJ 377). 

It is necessary that this last point is sufficiently appreciated by both 
parties; for, in the absence of such appreciation it is only too likely that either 
may begin to take lightly ft resort to industrial courts in furtherance of just 
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or unjust claims. In point of fact, there appears to be a tendency on the part 
of both employers and workers to stake their claims very high when a dispute 
is taken to the industrial tribunal in the hope of getting allowed at least a 
part of such claims, though it is difficult to prove this point without a more 
detailed study. It may be only stated here that such bargaining based on a 
lack of understanding of each other’s just needs, leads to avoidable disputes. 
The tribunals can discourage such bargaining by not awarding token advan¬ 
tages to either party outside well-recognised principles and making all settle¬ 
ments, as far as possible fairly, long-term. The tribunals have themselves 
recognised this need as can be seen from Tata Oil Co., their workmen. In 
commending the grant of a higher dearness allowance for a satisfactory neutra¬ 
lizing of the cost of living wherever the facts justified such increase, the Appel¬ 
late Tribunal observed that “the grant of little token advances without any 
justification is unfortunate in the interests of industrial relations. Giving 
for the sake of giving in effect amounts to this ‘that whenever a case is referred 
to adjudication reasons must be found to give a 'token increase’, and that 
to our mind has an unsettling effect upon labour for they restlessly await the 
expiry of the period during which an award is in operation in order to make 
fresh claims, confident in the expectation that some little ‘token’ advance 
would always be forthcoming”. (1952 II LLJ 814—817). 

There is another consideration which should not be lost sight of by either 
party viz. the interests of the consumer and the larger interests of the country. 
This point is always liable to be overlooked in bilateral disputes, but the tri¬ 
bunals have fortunately taken notice of this aspect. Thus, in detailing the 
factors and considerations which should be kept in view in determining the 
quantum of bonus, in Greaves Cotton & Co., Ltd. case, it was pointed out. 
“Furthermore, we must not be unmindful of the impact of an unduly high 
bonus on the community as a whole”—(1954 II LU 189). Again in the Mill- 
owners’ Association case, the Appellate Tribunal repeated, while arguing that 
the present state of the textile industry was not such that it should be called 
upon to bear additional burdens, that a balance must be struck between the 
needs of labour and the capacity of the concern to pay “and we must not be 
altogether unmindful of the existence of the consumer”—(1955 II LLJ 38). 



CONDITIONS OF LABOUR EMPLOYED THROUGH CONTRACTORS 
IN IRON ORE MINES 


In the Chapter on 'Labour Policy and Programmes’ of the Second Five 
Year Plan, the Planning Commission, besides discussing the general problems 
relating to labour, stressed the need for devoting special attention towards 
certain groups of workers, e.g. contract labour, agricultural labour and 
women, in view of their peculiar problems. The Commission felt that these 
groups have not received adequate attention and that in order to provide the 
relief they deserve it was necessary that certain measures were adopted. So 
far as contract labour is concerned, the Commission felt that the major problems 
relate to the regulation of their working conditions and ensuring them conti¬ 
nuous employment. As a preliminary step it suggested that studies should 
be undertaken for assessing the extent and the nature of the problems involved 
in different industries. 

The system of employing workers through contractors is prevalent in 
almost all industries but in varying extent. Since a survey of all the industries 
would have taken a long time, Government decided that the special study 
should be confined to those industries wherein the percentage or number of 
contract labour was fairly high. According to the report of the Labour In¬ 
vestigation Committee the percentage of contract labour in iron ore mines 
in 1944 was as high as 53. Consequently, this industry was included in the 
list of five industries selected for special study. The study of conditions of 
contract labour in this industry was done in the course of a survey of general 
labour conditions. The list of iron ore mines furnished by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines showed that there were 127 mines in the country in 1955. The 
scrutiny showed that one unit was extension of one of the mines and another 
unit was not functioning. Data in respect of one unit was collected in the 
course of a pilot survey. Consequently, in December, 1956 two sets of ques¬ 
tionnaires —one relating to the general labour conditions, and the other rela¬ 
ting to contract labour—were issued to all other 124 mines. Despite repeated 
reminders only 20 mines sent their replies. Of these only 14 reported that 
they employed contract labour. Of these 14, nine replies were so unsatis¬ 
factory that they could not be considered for analysis. Since the response 
was poor it was felt that the information should be collected from some more 
selected units in all the important centres by sending out investigators. For 
this purpose 37 units were selected. In the course of field enquiries, six units 
were found to be closed and one could not be visited as it was inaccessible 
on acco un t of floods. The data was therefore collected in respect of 30 
units of which only 17 employed contract labour. Thirteen units were found 
to be not employing contract labour and hence this article is based on the 
information relating to 22 mines. The following table shows the number of 
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mines in different States and the number of mines addressed or covered by* 
field investigation. 


State 

Total 
No, of 
mines 
in 

1955 

Average 
daily em¬ 
ployment 
in 1955 

Total 
No. of 
units 
addres¬ 
sed 

No. of units 
responding 

Units covered 
by Field Inves¬ 
tigation 

Total 
No. of 
units 
for 

which 
infor¬ 
mation 
is avail¬ 
able 

Total 

Emp¬ 

loying 

cont¬ 

ract 

labour 

Total 

Units 
found to 
be emp¬ 
loying 
contract 
labour 

Andhra 

34 

2,828 

34 

4 

3* 

9 

9 

9 

Bihar 

31 

14,803 

30 

7 

et 

7 

— 

2 

Bombay 

2 

565 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Madhya Pradesh 

3 

263 

3 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Mysore 

23 

2,421 

22 

5 

n 

5 

4 

6 

Orissa 

28 

14,261 

28 

2 

2J 

9 

4 

5 

P.E.P.S.U. 

2 

169 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rajasthan . 

3 

359 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All States . 

126 

35,659 

124 

20 

14 

30 

17 

22 


•Replies usatisfactory and hence rejected. 

fFour replies rejected as replies were unsatisfactory. 

JOne reply rejected as replies were unsatisfactory. 

Employment —With a view to determining the extent of contract labour 
in iron ore mines, statistics of average daily employment were collected for 
the years 1953 to 1956 and first half of 1957. Some of the mines covered 
did not work during certain years and in some of them old records were not 
available and hence it was not possible to collect employment statistics in 
respect of all of them for all the years. The data in respect of first half of 
1957 was collected in the course of field investigation. Of the 17 mines so 
covered, 3 did not work in the first half of 1957 and consequently information 
relates to only 14 mines. The available data regarding the number of 
workers employed direct and through contractors is presented in Table No, 1. 

The Labour Investigation Committee in 1944 surveyed 3 iron ore mines, 
viz., Noamundi and Gua in Bihar and Gorumahisam in Orissa. The mines 
at Noamundi and Gorumahisani were also covered in the course of the present 
survey. In the Noamundi mine the percentage of contract labour was 67*7 
in 1939. This percentage dropped to 35*5 in 1944 but shot up to 73 in the 
first half of 1956. Similar was the trend in the Gorumahisam mine. The 
pereentage of Contract Labour was 65*25 in 1939. It dropped to 59*6 in 
1944 but increased to 76*6 per cent, in the first half of 1956. 

In all the three mines covered by the Labour Investigation Committee 
contract labour constituted 53 per cent, of the total labour force. The 
percentage of contract labour in the mines covered by the present survey wan 
73*9 per cent, in 1956. 
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Classification of the data by sex shows that the percentage of women 
workers is much higher in the case of contract labour than in the case of direct 
labour. In 1953 the percentage of women in the labour force employed through 
contractors was 47*3 as against 15*5 in the case of direct labour. Statistics 
relating to subsequent years show that there has been a more or less steady 
fall in the proportion of women workers in the case of contract labour. In 
the first half of 1957 the percentage of women workers employed through 
contractors had fallen to 41. On the contrary, except for 1954, there has been 
a steady increase in the proportion of women employed direct. A redeeming 
feature of the industry is that neither the managements nor contractors utilise 
child labour. 

The main reason for the employment of contract labour seems to be that 
that the management finds it cheap and economical. In addition, they are 
saved of the botheration of supervision. Some of the employers have ex¬ 
pressed the view that contract labour is more efficient. Few of the manage¬ 
ments have contended that either in view of the seasonal nature of the industry 
or because of business fluctuations it is easier for them to adjust the labour 
force through contractors than would be the case if they employed workers 
direct. 

Most of the contract labour is employed on regular jobs e.g., digging, 
mining, picking or sorting of ore, and loading and unloading of ore. In a few 
mines such workers are also employed on such ad hoc jobs as earth cutting, 
removal of mud and road or building construction. 

Table II shows the average daily number of workers employed through 
contractors in each month during 1956. Since almost all contract labour 
is employed on regular work of the mines, such fluctuations as are registered 
are only due to non-availability of lorries, rains, harvesting or sowing season, 
festivals and fluctuation in demand for ore. 

System of Recruitment —Contract labour employed in mines generally 
comes from adjoining villages and is usually recruited directly by contractors. 
In some cases contractors send their agents (e.g. mistries in Andhra) to nearby 
village for purposes of recruitment. Only in three mines, 2 in Mysore and 
one in Orissa, contractors are bringing workers from other States as well. In 
no unit management is exercising any control on the recruitment of contract 
labour. The management of one mine in Orissa, however, tries to ensure 
that no person below the age of 18 is engaged. In nine of the mines—-one 
in Andhra, 2 each in Bihar and Orissa and 4 in Mysore, contractors are giving 
advances to workers either for purchasing food stuffs, or meeting the expenses 
of journey, marriages, funerals, house construction, etc. In all the oases 
it has been reported that no interest is being charged and recoveries are 
being made by instalments. 1 

Wages and \earnings —Bulk of the labour force employed through con¬ 
tractors* is engaged on a * piece-rate basis. In one rnine in Mysore loaders 
drillers and mazdoors are time-rated. In five mines in Orissa certain categories 
of workers e.g., loaders, sorters and mazdoors are being paid on a time-rate 
bans. In one mine in Bihar loaders and mazdoors are time-rated. 
MF481DofLB-~ 12 
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Table III shows the number of workers engaged through contractors 
but paid directly by the managements and the number of such workers who 
are being paid by the contractors themselves. From such information as is 
available it would appear that gradually more contract labour is being paid 
directly by the managements. In 1953 only 4*0 per cent, of contract labour was 
being paid directly by the managements and this percentage increased to 
18-2 in the first half of 1957. State-wise analysis of the number of 
workers paid direct by the managements and the number of workers paid 
through contractors during 1956 and first half of 1957 is given below :— 


State 

No. of units 
to which the 
information 
relates 

No. of contract 
labour paid 
direct 

No. of workers 
paid through 
contractors 

Total No. of 
contract 
labour 

Andhra— 





1956 .... 

8 

1,182 (6) 

117 (2) 

1,299 

1957 .... 

6 

773 (5) 

6 (X) 

779 

Bihar— 





1956 .... 

2 

.. 

5,359 (2) 

5,359 

1957 .... 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Mysore — 





1956 .... 

6 

110 (2) 

501 (4) 

611 

1957 .... 

4 

30 (1) 

116 (3) 

146 

Orissa- 





1956 .... 

5 

.. 

6,280 (5) 

6,280 

1957 .... 

4 

*• 

3,483 (4) 

3,483 


(Figures in braokets are number of units). 


Iii none of the units in Bihar and Orissa the system of direct payment 
by managements prevails. In Mysore, of the four mines surveyed in 1957, 
the management of one mine alone was making payments direct of workers 
employed through contractors. During 1956 managements of two out of, 
6 mines covered were making payments directly to contract labour. In 
Andhr a, on the other hand in 2 mines out of 8 in 1956 and 1 out of 6 surveyed 
in 1957 workers engaged through contractors were receiving payments from 
contractors themselves. 

From such information as is available it would appear that wage rates, 
etc., of contract labour are fixed by the contractors themselves and the manage¬ 
ment generally exercise no control. Only in two min es—one each in Andhr a 
and Orissa—the managements are filing the wage rates of workers employed 
through contractors. As stated earlier bulk of the contract labour is employed 
on a piecerate basis. There are different units for calculating the wages 
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e.g.> tonnage, tubs, cubic feet, boxes, or lorry trips. Table IV shows the wage, 
rates of certain important categories of contract labour as in June, 1957. 
The following paras describe the wage rates of each category. 

Loaders —In Andhra Pradesh loaders are being paid on the basis of tons 
of iron ore loaded or unloaded in 5 mines. In four mines payment is being 
made on the basis of lorry trips. The wage rates vary from annas four per 
ton to Rs. 2 per five tons and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/4/- per lorry trip. In December 
1956, loaders in a Bihar mine were being paid Rs. 1/4/- per day as basic 
wage and in addition a dearness allowance of Re. 0-7-9. In Mysore, loaders 
in two units are employed on piece-rates and in one on time-rates. In the 
unit where payment is being made on time-rates, men loaders are getting 
Rs. 1/8/- per day while women are getting annas 8 less. Of the two units 
employing loaders on piece rates, one pays at the rate of Rs. 1/14/- per lorry 
trip while the other pays Rs. 5 per ton for three combined jobs. i.e. loading, 
unloading and transporting. 

Both the mines in Orissa engage loaders on time-rates. One of these 
mines discriminates between men and women loaders and pays Re. 1 per day 
to men and Re. 0-14-0 per day to women. The other unit makes no such 
distinction but pays Rs. 1/15/- to day-shift workers and Rs. 1/15/6 to night- 
shift workers. 

Diggers —Both in Andhra and Mysore where diggers are employed, rates 
of payment have been fixed at Rs. 10 to 18 per 5 tons or Rs. 7 to Rs. 100 per 
100 cubic feet. 

Sorters —'Two mines in Andhra employ sorters through contractors and 
pay them at the rate of Re. 1 for every 5 tons of ore sorted. The wages of the 
sorters employed directly by the management in another mine in that State 
are Rs. 1/6/- and Rs. 1/2/- per day for male and female workers respectively. 
One mine in Orissa which employs contract labour for sorting, pays them at 
the rate of Rs. 1/6/6 per day. 

Miners —Miners were employed through contractors in all the five mines 
for which information is available. In two of the mines the measure for 
payment is a box of 36 cubic feet while in two others it is a box of 12-5 cubic, 
feet. The rate of payment for the box of 36 cubic is Rs. 1/8/- or Rs. 1/2/- 
‘in the two mines in Orissa. In one Orissa mine miners are paid at the rate 
of Re. 1 per box of 12* 5 cubic feet. The fourth mine in Orissa makes payment 
for a combined job of mining and loading at the rate of Rs. 2 per tub of 1-5 
tons. In December, 1956 miners in the Bihar unit were getting Rs. -/10/6 
as basic wage and Re. -/4/6 as dearness allowance per soft box of 12*5 
uubic feet and Re -/12/9 as basic wage and Re. -/6/- as dearness allowance 
per hard box of the same capacity. 

Drillers —Three mines, one each in Bihar, Mysore and Orissa, employ drillers 
through contractors. Drillers in the Bihar unit get Re. -/4/6 per foot as basio 
wage and Re -/2/S as dearness allowance if working on soft bed and Re. -/11/6 
per foot as basic wage and Re. -/4/9 as dearness allowance if working on 
hard bed. In the Mysore mine drillers are being paid Rs. 1/12/-per day and 
in the Orissa mine payment is being made at the rate of annas eight per foot. 
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Mazdoors—Of the three mines in Mysore which employ mazdoors, only 
one engages them on time-rate basis and pays them a consolidated wage of 
Its. 1/8/- per day . In the other unit mazdoors are employed as ore-breaker 
and are paid at the rate of Rs. 10 per 6 tons . The third unit engages rruiz- 
doors for blasting and excavation and pays them Rs . 2 for every ton. 

In Orissa, with the exception of a certain group of rmzdoors in one unit 
in all other units mazdoors engaged through contractors are employed on 
daily rates. These rates vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/10/- in the case of men and 
from annas 14 to Rs. 1/8/6 in the case of women. All the units, except one, 
discriminate between men and women and pay women at lower rates. One 
of the Orissa units pays Re. -/II/- as basic wage and Re. -/6/6 as dearness 
allowance. 

In Bihar, men mazdoors get Rs. 1/0/6 as basic wage and in addition 
Re. -/7/9 as dearness allowance. Women mazdoors get one anna less as basic 
wage but the same dearness allowance. 

Allowances —Only two mines, one each in Bihar and Orissa are paying 
dearness allowance to workers employed through contractors. All others 
are paying consolidated wages. In the Bihar unit all categories of workes 
employed through contractors are paid dearness allowance. The rate varies 
from occupation to occupation. Mazdoors get Re. -/7/9 per day as dearness 
allowance. 

In the Orissa mine daily rated contract workers get dearness allowance 
at the rate of Re. -/6/6 per day. 

Two mines, one each in Bihar and Orissa, also pay food rebate as well. 

The Bihar unit pays, at the rate of Rs. 2/12/9 per week to all categories of 
workers on 6 days 7 attendance. Night shift loaders are paid an additional 
allowance of annas two per night. Orissa unit pays food rebate at the rate of 
Re. -/3/9 per day to daily rated workers. 

During 1957 only Orissa mines were supplying rice at concession rates. 

The money value of this concessional supply ranged from Rs. 1/1/3 to Rs.3/8/- 
pei worker per month. In one Orissa unit loaders were being paid basket 
allowance at the rate of one anna per day and attendance bonus at the rate of 
two aimas per day. The management of another unit in the same State also 
paid attendance bonus at the rate of 61 days’ wages to all contract workers 
who had attended work on 260 days in 1955-56. In one unit in Bihar also 
attendance bonus was being paid to contract labour but further details re¬ 
garding rate, etc., are not available. 

Fines or Deductions— From the information obtained through replies 
received from the units or through field investigation it would appear that no 
fines, whatsoever, are being imposed on the workers employed through contrac¬ 
tors in any of the twenty-two mines under review. In two mines in Bihar de¬ 
ductions are, however, being made to realise the cost of tools reported to have 
been lost by the workers or for recovering advances. In another mi™ in Mysore 
contractors deduct one anna per ton of ore dug as their commission from the 
wages of contract labour. 
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Profit-Sharing Bonus —Although the survey of general labour conditions 
reveals that the system of paying profit bonus exists in 6 mines (one each in 
Andhra, Mysore and Bihar and 3 in Orissa) only one of the Orissa units paid 
such bonus for the year 1955-56 to labour engaged through contactors at the 
rate of 67 days’ wages. 

Earnings —The figures of “attendances paid for” and total earnings of 
certain categories of workers employed through contractors as in June, 1957 
are available in respect of 9 mines—6 in Andhra and 3 in Mysore. The average 
daily earnings of loaders as worked out on the basis of the above data vary from 
Rs. 1/12/0 to Rs. 2/-/6 in Andhra. In one mine in this State labour employed 
on combined jobs of loading and unloading earned Rs. 2/12/- on an average 
per day. The average daily earnings of diggers ranged from Rs. 1/8/- and 
Rs. 1/13/3 in Andhra and Re. -/10/- to Rs. 1/8/3* in Mysore. 

Andhra and Mysore are the only two States where some of the mines are 
making payments direct to workers engaged by them through contractors. 
In 1956, this system was prevalent in six out of eight mines covered in Andhra 
and 2 out of 6 in Mysore. In 1957, five out of six mines covered in Andhra and 
one out of four surveyed in Mysore had adopted this system. Of the remaining 
13 mines in 1956, five did not exercise any control over the payment of wages 
of contract labour. In all other units some measure of control was exercised. 
In five of the units, i.e. 2 each in Mysore and Orissa and 1 in Bihar, the payment 
was being made in the presence of Mine Managers. The management of one mine 
each in Mysore and Orissa checked the registers of contractors and the Mysore 
mine also insisted on getting receipts from workers. In the remaining unit there 
was no regular system but complaints, if any, of contract labour were being 
investigated by the management. In 1957, out of eight units which did not 
make direct payments, three exercised no control over the payment of wages 
to contract labour. In four of the remaining units the payment was being made 
in presence of the Mine Managers and in another unit registers were being check¬ 
ed by the Welfare Officer. 

Working Conditions 

Hours of Work , Rest Intervals , etc .—Iron Ore Mines fall within the purview 
of the Mines Act, 1952. Under the Act hours of work have been fixed at 9 per 
day and 48 per week for workers employed above ground and 8 per day and 
48 per week for those employed under ground. The maximum spread over has 
been fixed at 12 hours in the case of surface workers and 8 hours for those 
working under ground. The Act also lays down that all adult workmen employed 
above ground should be allowed a rest interval of half an hour after every five 
hours’ continuous work. 

The daily and weekly hours of work in 16 out of the 22 mines surveyed are 
8 and 48 respectively. In 5 mines, the hours of work are 7 per day and 42 
per week. In the remaining unit the daily and weekly hours of work are 6 
and 36 respectively. 

The daily spread over ranges from 8 to 12 hours. It is fixed at 8 and 9J 
hours in 2 mines each, 9 hours in 6 mines, 10 hours in 7 mines and 11 and 12 
-hours in one mine each. In the remaining 3 mines daily spread over is not uniform 


♦Relates to July 1957 
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and varies for different categories of workers. However, in no case it ex¬ 
ceeds 10 hours. The contract labour in all these mines enjoy a rest interval. 
Its duration varies from half an hour to 3 hours depending upon the span of 
the working hours. In one of the units, loaders whose daily spread over has 
been fixed at 12 hours, are entitled to three intervals a day and their total 
duration amounting to 6 hours. In 2 mines certain categories of workers are 
allowed a rest interval of half an hour and that period is included in duty 
hours which are eight per day. 

Managements of all the 9 mines surveyed in Andhra do not exercise any 
control over the duty hours of contract Labour. In only 8 mines, 2 in Bihar, 1 
in Mysore and 5 in Orissa, management try to ensure that hours of work, etc. 
of contract labours do not exceed the limits prescribed by the Mines Act. The 
attendance clerk in one mine in Bihar supervises attendance and timings of 
contract labour twice a day. In another unit in Bihar, supervisory staff of the 
company occasionally takes attendance of workers engaged through contractors* 
The management of the Mysore unit try to regulate the hours of work by ringing 
bells. In Orissa one unit tries to notify working or closing hours by issuing notices* 
etc., or by blowing hooters. In four other units managements ensure that con¬ 
tract labour does not work after scheduled hours or that cntractors do not 
violate the provisions of the Act. 

Over time —Contract labour, occasionally works over time in only 5 mines— 

2 in Bihar and 3 in Orissa. Whenever they work over time they are paid at 
one and a half times their normal rates of wages. In a Bihar unit over time wages* 
are paid in the presence of the Mine Manager. In another unit in the same State 
the management exercises occasional checks to ensure payment of correct 
over time wages. 


Leave and Holidays —The system of granting holidays and/or leave exists 
in all the units except one each in Andhra and Mysore. However, among the 
units wherein such a system exists, in only six units—five in Orissa and one in 
Bihar—contract labour also enjoys leave and holiday facilities. In three of these 
Orissa units contract labour enjoys the same benefits in this regard as company 
labour. In other units company labour enjoys better privileges. The following 
statement shows leave and holiday facilities of contract and direct labour in 
the six units— 


State 

Privilege 

leave 

Casual 

leave 

Siok 

leave 

i 

Festival or 
public 
holidays 

Bihar — 

Mine No. 11— 

Contract Labour— 

(i) Weekly paid 

(ii) Monthly paid 

; 

15!day»* 


<*) 10 daysj 


3D-days* 


(ii) 15 daysj 

3 days 


♦Subject to 230 days attendance in a year. 
Jlnolunive of oasual leave. 
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State 

Privilege 

leave 

Casual 

leave 

Sick leave 

Festival or 
public 
holidays 

Company Labour— 

(i) Monthly rated 

( i ) one calen- 


5 days} 


staff. 

(it) Daily rated staff 

dar month f 
(ii) 6 months 
on half pay 
or 3 months 
on full pay 
for every 7 
years’ conti¬ 
nuous ser- 
vice.ff 

Two weeks § 



2 days for all 

Orissa — 

Mine No. 18— 

Contract labour . 

7 days 



7 days 

Company labour . 

7 days 

— 

— 

7 days 

Mine No. 19- 
Contract labour . 

7 days 

— 

— 

7’days 

Company labour . 

7 days 

— 

— 

7jdays 

Mine No. 20— 

Contract labour . 

As per Mines 


With half pay 

4 days 

Company labour . 

Act 

M 

___ 

as and when 
recommended 

4 days 

Mine No. 21— 

Contract labour— 

(i) Monthly rated 

30 days! ( 


by companys* 
Medical Officer 

}10 days 


(•’») Weekly paid 

Company labour— 

(•) Monthly rated 

15 daysfl 

30 daysf 

5 days 

with pay 

90 days with¬ 
out pay. 

rUpto 18 

2'days 

(it) Daily rated— 
Monthly paid 

■ 

14 daysf 

1 

r 

months 

1 without pay 

2 days 

(in) Weekly paid 

11 daysf 

— 

— ' 

— 

Mine No. 22— 

Contract labour— 

Weekly paid 

15 daysj! 

i 

} 10 days 

3 days 

Company labour— 

(t) Daily-Monthly . 

14 daysf 


with pay 

30 days 
without pay 

'1 year without 

(i) Daily 

(w) Weekly paid 

; 11 daysf 


pay 

< 

monthly 8 
days 




- 

(ii) Others 6 
days 


fOn completion of one year's satisfactory service, 
ft For employees drawing Rs. 30/- or more per month, 
flnolusive of casual leave. 
fGood conduct and regular attendance. 

{(Subject to 230 days attendence in a year. 
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Housing— The bulk of the labour force in mines is drawn from nearby 
villages and workers return to their villages after doing the day's work . Conse¬ 
quently housing problem arises in respect of only outside labour . Of the 20 mines i, 
in respect of which information relating to housing conditions is available, 3 
(i.e., 2 in Andhra and 1 in Mysore) have made no arrangements for the housing of 
company or contract labour. The managements of three units in Andhra and 
one in Orissa have provided housing accommodation only for workers engaged 
directly by them. On the contrary, 6 units—3 each in Andhra and Mysore— 
provide accommodation for contract labour only. The remaining seven units— 
(3 in Orissa, 2 in Bihar and one each in Andhra and Mysore) provide accommo¬ 
dation both for company as well as contract labour. In one of the Bihar units 
mentioned above the management fixes a quota of houses built by them for 
allotment to contract labour. The actual allotment is done by contractors. 
The management has built 956 pucca and 186 Jcutcha houses. Only in two mines 
in Orissa contractors themselves provide houses to their labour force. In one of 
the Orissa units 660 pucca and 20 semi -pucca houses have been built by contrac¬ 
tors and these are allotted to permanent workers free of charge. In another 
unit in the same State contractors have built 403 pueca houses which are given 
to workers free of rent. In all other mines the housing accommodation provided 
consists of huts. Managements of some of the mines only provide building 
material, such as palmyra leaves, and workers themselves build their huts. 

Only in four large mines arrangements exist for the supply of water by 
pipes. In all others wells, springs or streams constitute the main source of water 
supply. Very few units have engaged sanitary staff and, with the exception 
of a few big units, none have made sanitary arrangements. 

Welfare —With the exception of a few major units, all others provide very 
meagre welfare or recreational facilities. Only three units in Orissa and one in 
Bihar maintain well equipped and well staffed hospitals for the benefit of their 
employees. These hospitals provide indoor and outdoor treatment not only 
to company labour but also to workers engaged through contractors. Three 
units in Andhra have engaged part-time doctors. All other units only maintain 
first-aid boxes. Part-time doctors and first-aid boxes are available to contract 
labour as well. The Above arrangements have been made by the mining com¬ 
panies. Only in two Orissa mines contractors have themselves provided medical 
facilities for labour engaged by them. 

Arrangements for recreation have been made by managements in 8 mines— 
1 in Mysore, 2 in Bihar and 5 in Orissa. Whatever recreational facilities have been 
provided are available to contract labour as well. In the Mysore mine only volley 
ball is provided for the recreation of workers. Of the two Bihar units mentioned 
above, one has a club where arrangements exist for indoor games. The manage¬ 
ment of the unit gives grants-in-aid for recreational activities. It also arranges 
free cinema shows. In Orissa elaborate recreational facilities have been provided 
by only two mines. In one of these there is a club equipped with a radio set, 
and a number of indoor games. There is a theatrical stage and a big auditorium 
where theatrical performances are arranged on festive occasions. Among out¬ 
door games, for which arrangements have been made, are foot-ball, volley 
ball and badminton. Prom time to time inter-departmental and inter-mine 
competitions are arranged. The expenses of these competitions are met from 
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the Welfare Fund of the Company. In the second unit arrangements have been 
made for such out-door games, as foot-ball, volley ball, badminton and also 
for miscellaneous sports. There is a recreation pandal and a swimming pool 
for the use of workers. The management also arranges free cinema shows 
periodically for the entertainment of the workers. In these very two units 
contractors also provide recreational facilities to workers engaged by them. Of 
the remaining three units, one has stated in its reply that it has constituted a 
sports committee and the company supplies equipment for football, volley ball, 
etc. The remaining two units have provided radio sets with loud-speakers and 
foot-ball for games. 

Educational facilities are being provided by only 3 mines in Orissa, and 
one mine each in Bihar and Mysore. One of the Orissa mines runs three lower 
primary schools. The other maintains two schools and in addition gives grants-in- 
aid to two private schools. The management paid a sum of Rs. 14,000 for the 
construction of building of a private H.E. School. For the benefit of adult 
workers the management has opened five night schools. The third mine is runn¬ 
ing one M.E. and one Lower Primary school. In addition it is giving grants-in-aid 
to one private M.E. school. There is also a literacy drive scheme for adult 
education. The above facilities provided by the managements are available 
to contract labour also. In two Orissa mines contractors also provide educa¬ 
tional facilities. 

Only one mine each in Bihar and Mysore and three mines in Orissa have 
opened grainshops. Four of the mines (one in Bihar and 3 in Orissa) have stated 
that they sell food grains in these shops at concessional rates both to company 
and contract labour. In two other Orissa mines there are no regular grainshops 
but the managements arrange for weekly sale of rice at concessional rates. 

Three mines, one in Bihar and two in Orissa, have co-operative stores. The 
Bihar unit has a co-operative store and also a co-operative society run entirely 
by workers. The management gives some assistance to these societies. In the 
reply it has been stated that practically all workers are members of these 
societies. 

In Bihar only one unit has opened a canteen near the mining area where 
tea, snacks and food stuffs are sold at concessional rates. Two units in Orissa 
have canteens. One of these has two canteens where refreshments are sold. The 
other unit has one canteen with two branches where snacks, tea and cooked 
meals are sold at concessional rates. In another unit in this State a canteen 
building was ready at the time of the survey but the canteen had not started 
functioning. Creches exist in only four units—one in Bihar and 3 in Orissa. Rest 
shelters have been built in only 2 units in Bihar, 3 in Orissa, 4 in Mysore and 5 
in Andhra. Most of the rest shelters have only thatched roofs. 

Accidents —Information relating to arrangements concerning payment of 
compensation in cases of accidents is available in respect of all but one mine. 
The replies received or information collected by the field staff show that workers 
in 12 mines—8 in Andhra and 4 in Mysore—do not get any compensation for 
industrial accidents. In 6 mines—3 in Orissa, 2 in Bihar and one in Mysore— 
managements pay compensation directly to contract labour and later on deduct 
the amount from contractors 9 bills. Only in two units contractors themselves 
are paying compensation to workers engaged by them. The managements of 
these mines have stated that they have no hand in the matter. 
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Maternity Benefits —Arrangements for the payment of maternity benefits 
to women workers employed through contractors exist only in 7 mines—one 
each in Bihar and Mysore and five in Orissa. In six of these mines payments 
are being made directly by the managements and in one mine in Orissa by the 
contractors. It has been reported that registers of the contractors regarding 
the payment of maternity benefits are being checked by the Welfare Officer 
once in a week. Two mines—one each in Andhra and Mysore—have stated that 
no woman worker has ever claimed maternity benefits. 

Industrial Relations —Only 3 mines—one in Mysore and 2 in Orissa— 
have appointed Welfare Officers to look after the interests of workers. In a Bihar 
mine a Personnel Officer has been appointed. The Welfare Officers and the Per¬ 
sonnel Officer are also available to contract labour. In one of the above two 
mines in Orissa contractors have also appointed a Welfare Officer. One of the 
Mysore Mines has appointed a Personnel Officer for maintenance of Industrial 
peace. In all the remaining mines, workers appointed direct or through con¬ 
tractors have to look to the management for removal of their grievances, if 
any. 


Abolition of Contract System —As stated earlier the contract labour forms 
an overwhelming majority of the total labour force working in the iron ore 
mines and jobs such as mining, loading and unloading, digging, sorting of ore 
etc., are usually entrusted to contractors. The employers seem to be reluctant 
to engage workers directly as they feel that in that case they will have to face the 
difficulties of recruitment and will have to look after the welfare of the workers. 
Moreover, they think that they will have to incur extra expenditure on super¬ 
visory staff. With the contract system the employers have complete freedom 
to adjust the number of workers according to business requirements. This 
advantage they are reluctant to lose. Two mines—one each in Andhra and Bihar 
—experimented replacement of contract labour employed on loading and 
mining and transport in these mines respectively with direct labour and the 
above mentioned difficulties were experienced by them. In one mine in Orissa 
such an experiment is in progress and it is stated by the management that the 
experiment is showing loss in out-put and efficiency and proving to be expensive. 



Table No. I 

Average daily number of workers employed in Iron Ore Mines 
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$ Sex-classification in respect of 767, 1059, 1183, 869 and 951 workers employe! in 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957 respectively is not known. 

§Sex classification in respect of 914, 1289,1770, 1282, and 1397 workers employed in 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 respectively is not known. 









tABLE NO. it 

Average daily number of ivorkcrs employed through contractors during 1956 
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Table No. TV 

Wage rates of important categories of workers employed through contractors in Iron Ore Mines as in June, 1957 
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Table No. IV— 
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CONTRACT LABOUR IN THE PETROLEUM REFINERIES AND 
THE OILFIELDS 

The Planning Commission, in the chapter on ‘Labour Policy and Pro¬ 
grammes’ of the Second Five Year Plan, recommended special treatment 
to certain groups of workers who had not received adequate attention in the 
past and had problems peculiar to them. Three such major groups were con¬ 
tract, agricultural and women labour. In order to provide the relief they de¬ 
served the Commission recommended several measures. So far as contract labour 
was concerned, the major problems related to the regulation of their working 
conditions and ensuring them continuous employment. For this purpose the 
Commission suggested that action should be taken to:— 

(/’) undertake studies to ascertain the extent and the nature of the 
problem involved in different industries; 

(it) examine where contract labour could be progressively eliminated. 
This should be undertaken straightaway ; 

(Hi) determine cases where responsibility for payment of wages, ensuring 
proper conditions of work, etc., could be placed on the principal 
employer in addition to the contractor; 

(tv) secure gradual abolition of the contract system where the studies 
show this to be feasible, care being taken to ensure that the displac¬ 
ed labour is provided with alternative employment; 

(v) secure for contract labour the conditions and protection enjoyed 

by other workers engaged by the principal employer, and 

(vi) set up a scheme of decasualisation, wherever feasible. 

The Labour Bureau was entrusted with the task of undertaking studies to 
ascertain the extent and nature of the problem involved in different industries. 

A comprehensive enquiry to find out the extent and nature of contract 
labour in all the industries would have involved too much cost, time and labour. 
The Government, therefore, decided that such studies should be confined to 
those industries wherein the percentage of contract labour was fairly high. 
Accordingly five employments, viz., Iron Ore Mines, Oilfields and Petroleum 
Refineries, Ports, Railways and Building and Construction were selected for 
special study. The Survey in Iron Ore Mines was conducted in December, 1956 
and the results were published in June, 1958 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 
The results of the survey in the Oilfields and Refineries are presented in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. 

At the time of enquiry (1958) there were four refineries, viz., Assam Oil 
Company Refinery, Digboi, Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd., Bombay, Standard 
Vacuum Refining Company of India, Ltd,, Bombay, and Caltex Oil Refining 
(India) Ltd., Visakhapatnam and one Oilfield at Digboi worked by the Assam 
Oil Company. It was decided to cover all of them. In the first ins¬ 
tance, a questionnaire relating to direct as well as contract labour waa 
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prepared and issued to all of them in September, 1958. Three of the four units 
replied that they did not employ any contract labour for the work either directly 
connepted with or ancillary to that of the refinery Miscellaneous jobs e.g., build * 
ing and construction, construction of tanks, painting, gardening, food catering, 
etc., were, however, given out on contracts periodically after inviting tenders. 
The contractors were free to employ any number and any type of persons for 
performing the job assigned to them within the period stipulated in the contract. 
These units were, therefore, requested to furnish a list of their contractors and 
in the mean time a fresh questionnaire was prepared for covering individual 
contractors. 

It was decided to have on-the-spot study of the recruitment, conditions 
of work, wage rates, welfare, etc., of workers employed by such contractors. 
Investigators were accordingly sent out for collecting the information from all 
the units, including oilfield, and their individual contractors. The number of 
contractors working for three units was 22, of which 1 was common to two units. 
In the fourth unit, viz., Assam Oil Company, there were 4 contractors on the 
refinery side and 8 contractors in the Oilfield. Since three contractors were 
common to both sides, there were actually 9 contractors for the Company. 
Thus, in all there were 30 contractors. It was decided to cover all of them. 
Information in respect of one contractor could not be obtained. The information 
relating to the remaining 29 contractors is discussed below. 

Employment 

With a view to determining the extent of contract labour and its proportion 
to total labour in refineries and oil-field, statistics of employment, as on 31st 
December, for the years 1953 to 1957 were collected from all the units in respect 
of direct as well as contract labour. Information relating to contract labour was 
available with the management itself as far as the Assam Oil Company was con¬ 
cerned. Similar data in respect of the remaining refineries were collected from 
the individual contractors working with them at the time of survey. Employ¬ 
ment data in respect of all the units are presented in Table I. 

From the table given on the next page it will be seen that two units in 1953 
and one unit each in 1955 and 1956 did not employ any direct labour since they 
had not started the actual working of their refineries, although contract labour 
was engaged by their contractors. In 1953 only one unit was actually working 
and the percentage of contract labour to the total labour force in that unit was 
15*4. Similar percentage for that unit for the year 1954 cannot be worked out 
for want of complete information in respect of the workers employed through 
contractors. However, during the years 1955 to 1957 these percentages in that 
unit alone were 12* 2,13 • 8 and 17*6 respectively. In 1954 three units had started 
actual working and the percentage of contract labour to the total labour employ¬ 
ed in them was 17 *5. This percentage was low due to non-inclusion of the data 
in respect of contract labour employed on the refinery side of the Assam Oil 
Company, Digboi. During 1955 and 1956 there were four units but the fourth 
one had not started actual working and therefore had not employed any direct 
labour. The percentages of Contract labour to the total labour employed in the 
three units which were working during 1955 and 1956 were 20*2 and 28*8 res¬ 
pectively. In 1957 the fourth unit had also started actual working and the per¬ 
centage of contract labour to the total labour employed in all the four units in 
M/ P481 DofLB—13 
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that year was 30* 3. Thus, we notice a eontinuous rise in the percentage of con¬ 
tract labour to the total labour employed in refineries. The reason for this 
increasing percentage may be increased constructional activities in different 
units. 

Sex-wise classification of the data shows that women labour was conspi¬ 
cuous by its absence as far as the direct labour is concerned. As regards contract 
labour, only four contractors employed women labour. Their percentage to the 
total contract labour varied from 4-5 in 1957 to 10* 1 in 1954. The percentage of 
women labour to the total labour in the industry was insignificant varying bet¬ 
ween 1 and 2 per cent, in different years. A redeeming feature in this industry 
was that neither the managements nor the contractors employed any child 
labour. 

The contract labour was mainly employed for construction, repairs 
and maintenance of buildings and offices, sanitary services, gardening, cleaning, 
running of canteens and cafeteria, loading and unloading of railway wagons, 
filling petroleum coke in bags and loading the same into wagons or tracks, 
painting, etc. In the oilfield it was employed for earth cutting, jungle clearing, 
handling materials, maintenance of roads, etc. Thus, the contract labour was 
generally employed on jobs which were either of a casual and intermittent 
nature or those which required specialised training and experience and were 
unconnected with the refinery processes. Further, in cases where the amount 
of work involved was uncertain the management got the work done through 
contractors instead of direct labour because the contractors could easily in¬ 
crease or decrease the number of workers according to their requirements but 
the managements could not easily do so. By adopting this recourse the manage¬ 
ments were also saved of the botheration of supervision of the work. 

Nature of Employment 

The nature of employment of an overwhelming majority of workers 
employed through contractors was casual, as reported by all the contractors 
except five. As soon as any particular item of work was completed the workers 
were disbanded. The data received from one of the five contractors were de¬ 
fective and were therefore rejected. The remaining four contractors employed 
99 workers, out of which 86 were permanent and the rest temporary. 

The distribution of the 99 non-casual contract workers according to the 
length of service as on 31st December, 1957, shows that 13 workers had less 
than one year’s service; 83 workers had service between 1 and 5 years and the 
remaining three workers had more than 5 years’ service. 

System op Recruitment 

All the contractors were free to recruit their labour. They had no 
difficulty in the recruitment of unskilled labour as the same was available 
near the refinery gates. Some difficulty was, however, experienced by them in 
the recruitment of skilled labour as such labour was in short supply. Sometimes 
they had to bring such labour from other places. For example, one contractor 
in Bombay recruited his skilled labour from Surat and adjcaning areas. A majori¬ 
ty of the contractors recruited their workers directly .^Two of them recruited 
their workers through other contractors, four through^gents and sirdars and 
four through existing workers. 
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System of giving advances 

The available information reveals that only 17 out of 29 contractors 
gave advances to their workers either for purchasing rations and provisions 
or for going to their native places or for urgent family needs, etc. No interest 
was charged on such advances which were recovered from the wages of workers. 

Wages and Earnings 

Most of the labour employed through contractors was on time-rate 
basis. There was only one contractor who had engaged labour on piece-rate 
basis. 

The available information reveals that in two units the wage rates, etc., 
of contract labour were fixed by the contractors themselves and the manage¬ 
ment had no hand either in the fixation or payment of wages. In the remaining 
two units some control was, however, exercised both in respect of fixation 
and payment of wages. In one of them wages were fixed in accordance with 
cither the rates fixed under the Minimum Wages Act where applicable e.g. 
Building and Construction work or prevalent market rates. The management 
checked the accounts of its contractors periodically in order to verify whether 
the workers had got their due wages. All complaints regarding non-payment, 
or delayed payment of wages or deductions therefrom were settled by the Labour 
and Welfare Officer of the unit. In the other unit contractors were required to 
pay wages to their workers according to the Standard Contract Rates based 
on the Company’s pay scales for different categories of workers. The only 
difference between the direct and contract labour in this unit was that the former 
earned increments whereas the latter al ways got the minimum of the grade. At 
the time of contract every contractor was required to sign a clause guaranteeing 
payment of wages to his workers according to the scales given in the schedule 
prescribed by the Company. The management tried its best to see that con¬ 
tractors complied with this clause of the contract. The contractors generally 
paid the prescribed wages because their contracts were cost-margin contracts 
and they were getting from the Company the actual total wage-bill as estimated 
plus a percentage thereof as their remuneration. The fear of losing future con¬ 
tracts, in case they did not pay full wages to their workers, made them conscious 
of their duties and responsibilities. Complaints regarding non-payment of wages 
or deductions therefrom were generally lodged with the Government Labour 
Inspector, in consultation with their Labour Union when necessary. 

Basic wage rates and dearness allowance of all categories of contract 
labour have been given in Table II given on page 177. Comparable rates for 
certain categories of direct labour are also given in the Table* 
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Table II 

Basic wage rales and dearness allowance for contract labour in the Petroleum 

Industry in / 958-69 


Category of workers 

1 

Basic wage rate per 
day 

2 

Dearness allowance 
per day 

3 

Remarks 

4 

Mazdoor — 

Its. 

Rs. 


Contract— 




Male . 

1 ■ 44 t o 3 • 37 

30•00** 

2-02 (only in one 
unit) 

In one unit variable 
dearness allowance 
upto Rs. 25 waa 
also paid. 

Female 

1-50 

— 


Direct— 




Male . 

1-44 to 300 

202 to 3-24 


Jf * * * 

45-50* 

82-92* 



60-00* 

34-00* 


Jugali — 




(Contract) 

1-63 

2 02 


(Direct) . 

1-63 to 2-25 

2-02 


Artisan Grade I — 




(Contract) 

2-63 

202 


(Direct) . 

2-63 to 3-50 

2-02 


Artisan Grade II — 




(Contract) 

3-63 

2-02 


(Direct) . 

363 to 4-38 

202 


Carpenter 

4-00 to 10-00 

— 


Painter . 

350 to 10-00 

— 


Helper painter 

2-25 to 4-00 

— 


Mason 

4 00 to 10-00 

— 


Fitter 

300 to 8-00 

2-37 (only in one 
unit) 


Welder . 

4-00 to 10-00 

2-37 (only in one 
unit) 


Mali 

75 00 to 120-00* 

— 


Muocadam 

3-00 to 4-50 

— 


Watchman 

2-50 to 10 00 

— 
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Table II— wntd. 


1 

1 

1 2 

1 . 3 

4 

Artisan Grade 11 —contd. 

Rs. . 

Rs. 


Concrete Mixer 

Driver' 

300 to 4 00 

— 


Bar Bender 

3-00 to 6-00 

— 


Bar Headman 

700 

— 


Bhistie . 

3 00 to 3-50 

— 


Rigger . 

600 

— 


Lagger . 

300 

— 


Gas cutter 

6-25 

— 


Mechanic 

5 00 to 5 -75 

2*37 (only in one 
unit) 


Mechanic operator . 

1-50 

2*37 


Chipper . 

4-00 

2*37 


Helper . 

Plumber 

119 to 200 

4*00 to 10*00 

2*37 (only in one 
unit) 


Stone cutter . 

4 00 to 10*00 

— 


Polisher 

4*00 to 1000 

— 


Black-smith 

400 to 10*00 

— 


Foreman 

7*25 to 10*00 

— 


Electrician 

5*00 

— 


Loader . 

Sweeper 

30*00* 

30 00* 

Rs. 5 * 00 per 100 bags 
(weight per bag 

below 200 lbs.) Rs. 
0*31 per ton 

(heavy lifts and 

crane used) Rs 

0-66 per ton 

(manual labour- 

general cargo) Rs. 
0*22 per ton 

(direct loading from 

ships with the help 
of cranes). 

Washer 

30 00* 

30-00* 


Bearer/server . 

40*00* 

30*00* 


Cook 

60*00 to 120*00* 

30-00* 



♦Per month. 

♦♦Per month including dearness allowance. 
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Wage rates for some of the important categories are discussed in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs— 

Mazdoors —Mazdoors were employed by all the units and a m ajority of con¬ 
tractors. Two units employed them on daily basis and the other two on 
monthly basis. The daily rates of basic wages varied from Rs. 1 *44 to Rs. 3*00. 
The monthly wages in the two units were Rs. 45 *50 and Rs. 60-00 respectively. 
As regards the wages of mazdoor employed through contractors the management 
of one unit fixed it at Rs. 1 • 44 per day. In the remaining three units, only 12 
out of 20 contractors employed mazdoors and the wages paid by them to maz- 
'door.i varied from Rs. 1-50 to Rs. 3-37 per day. Of the twelve contractors, 
three paid Rs. 2 • 50 per day. Another three paid Rs. 2 • 00, Rs. 2 • 37 and Rs. 3* 37 
per day respectively. Five units, paid between Rs. 1-50 and Rs. 3-00 per day. 
Only one contractor was paying wages at monthly rates. He paid Rs. 30-00 
per month to mazdoors employed by him. 

Four contractors employed women labour. Of these, only one paid different 
wages to women and men labour. Their wages wereRs. 1-50 and Rs. 2-25 per 
day respectively. 

Jugalis —In one of the four units they were employed directly as well as 
through contractors. The wages of direct labour ranged from Rs. 1 * 03 to Rs. 2 • 25 
per day whereas the contract labour got Rs. 1 • 63 per day. 

Artisans —Aritsans were employed directly as well as through contractors 
in one unit only. The daily wages of artisans recruited directly ranged from 
Rs. 2-63 to Rs. 3-50 for Grade I and from Rs. 3*63 to Rs. 4*38 for Grade II, 
whereas those recruited through contractors got only the minimum of the range 
viz., Rs. 2*63 and Rs. 3 -63 per day for Grades I and II respectively. 

The following categories of workers were employed through contractors 
•only and no comparative position is, therefore, available in respect of direct 
labour 

Carpenters—OxAj six contractors employed carpenters who were paid daily 
wages ranging from Rs. 4-00 to Rs. 10-00 per day. Most of them were paid 
wages between Rs. 5-00 and Rs. 6-00 per day. 

Painters—$ix contractors employed painters on wages ranging from Rs. 
3-50 to Rs. 10-00 per day. The most common wage paid by the contractors for 
this category was about Rs. 5 • 00 per day. Some of the contractors also employed 
helper painters. Their wages ranged from Rs. 2 • 25 to Rs. 4 • 00 per day. One of 
the contractors employed a ‘letter painter’ on Rs. 7-00 per day. 

Masons —Six contractors employed masons whose daily wages varied from 
Rs. 4-00 to Rs. 10*00 per day. Most of them were, however, paid a wage 
between Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 per day. One of the contractors employed mason mistry 
also at the rate of Rs. 7-00 per day. 

Fitters —Wages of fitters who were employed only by five contractors varied 
from Rs. 3*00 to Rs. 8*00 per day. The meohanical fitters were paid higher 
wages than the pipe fitters. Most common wage of pipe fitters was about Rs. 
-5 • 00 whereas that of mechanical fitters was Rs. 8 • 00 per day. 
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Welders —Welders were employed by three contractors only. In one case 
their wages varied from Rs. 4*00 to Rs. 10*00 per day. The remaining twa 
contractors paid Rs. 8*00 and Rs. 9*50 per day. 

Jffah'es—Two contractors employed labour for gardening, etc., at the rate, 
of Rs. 75-00 p.m. One of them employed two muccadams also for gardening 
jobs on Rs. 105*00 and Rs. 120*00 per month respectively. 

Besides, there were certain other categories of workers employed by a few 
contractors. Their wage structure, etc., have also been given in Table II. 

There was only one contractor who had engaged workers on piece-rate 
basis for loading of bags and handling of goods. The rates were Rs. 5 00 per 
100 bags if the weight of each bag was below 200 pounds. It was Re. 0*31 per 
ton for heavy packages for which cranes were used. For general cargo lifted 
manually the rates were Re. 0*66 per ton. For direct loading from the ships 
with the help of cranes the rate was Re. 0*22 per ton. 

Allowances 

Dearness Allowance —All the units were paying dearness allowance to the 
direct labour. In three units it varied with income groups. It was also linked to 
consumer price index number in two units. Two units were also giving variable 
Dearness Allowance or Temporary Dearness Allowance in addition to the normal 
dearness allowance subject to certain conditions and such allowances were 
linked to the Consumer Price Index Number. However, it was only in one unit 
that some categories of workers, recruited either directly or through contrac¬ 
tors, were paid Rs. 2*02 per day as dearness allowance, as well as a variable 
dearness allowance which came to Rs. 25*00 p.m. for all workers. Only two- 
contractors were paying fixed dearness allowance to all categories of workers 
employed by them. One of them was paying Rs. 2*37 per day while the other 
was giving Rs. 30*00 per month. All other contractors were paying consoli¬ 
dated wages and it was not possible to isolate dearness allowance from the basic 
wage. 

Other Cash Allowances —One unit was paying a minimum house allowance 
of Rs. 8*00 p.m. to those direct workers who had not been provided with any 
housing accommodation. In another unit shift allowance was paid to direct 
labour only. Two contractors paid conveyance allowance to their workers in 
cash. One of them paid Re. 0*50 per worker per day irrespective of the con¬ 
veyance charges actually incurred by the worker; whereas the other paid to all 
categories of workers except mazdoors the actual tram and/or train fares spent 
by them. One contractor was giving Rs. 30*00 per month to his employees as 
food allowance. 

Money Value of concessions in kind —Only in one of the four units direct labour 
was being given free tea costing one anna per day. Amongst the contractors* 
only one gardening contractor had provided to his workers two uniforms and a 
blanket costing Rs. 30*00. One contractor was also giving free tea to his workers 
twice a day if on duty at fixed hours. 

v : Fines or Deductions —From the available information it appears that none 
of the contractors imposed any fine on his workers or made undue deduction 
fiftm their wages. 
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Profit Sharing Bonus 

Three units paid annual profit bonus for the year 1957 to the direct labour 
only. In two of them it was paid at the rate of 3 months’ basic wages whereas 
the third unit paid at the rate of 4| months’ basic wages. 

None of the units had any scheme of paying incentive bonus to workers 
employed through contractors. As far as contract labour is concerned one con¬ 
tractor paid one month’s wages—half month’s wages at the time of Diwali and 
a similar amount at the completion of the year—as bonus to each worker. 
Another contractor used to provide incentives in form of a lump sum to some 
of his workers in order to get any important work completed within the schedul¬ 
ed time. 


Retaining or Subsistence Allowance 

Only two contractors were paying retaining or subsistence allowance to 
their workers when no work was provided to them. One of them was paying 
full wages as subsistence allowance to a nucleus staff of 20 to 30 workers in 
case no work was provided to them. The other paid wages only to those workers 
who were called for work but no work could be provided to them. 

Hours of Work, Rest Intervals, etc. 

The refineries fall within the purview of the Factories Act, 1948. Under 
the Act, hours of work have been fixed at nine per day and forty-eight per week. 
The maximum spreadover has been fixed at 104 hours per day. The Act also lays 
down that adult workers shall be allowed a rest interval of half an hour after 
every five hours of continuous work. 

In one of the units daily hours of work for the general shift were eight 
per day from Monday to Friday and four on Saturday, thus making a total of 
44 hours in a week. Workers in other shifts were required to work eight hours 
a day and 48 hours per week. In this unit contract labour engaged by contrac¬ 
tors was allowed to work in the premises during the period of the general shift 
only and their hours of work were also fixed accordingly. In the remaining 
three units working hours for direct labour varied from 1\ to 8 per day and 40 to 
48 per week. However, the daily hours of work for workers employed through 
20 contractors of these three units varied from to 8. Normal daily hours of 
work, were 8 in respect of 18 contractors. These varied from 7} to 8 in respect of 
one and were 7£ in respect of the remaining one. 

Daily spreadover for direct labour varied from 8 to 10 hours in different 
units. In one unit it was 84 hours with half an hour’s rest interval. In another 
unit spreadover for the general shift was 10 hours in summer and 94 hours in 
winter with 2 and 1£ hours’ rest interval respectively. In the remaining two 
units spreadover varied from 8 to 9 hours with a rest interval of half an hour to 
one hour. 

The daily spreadover for contract labour in one unit was the same as for 
direct labour viz., 10 hours in summer and 9£ hours in winter with 2 and 1| 
hours’ rest interval respectively as the contract labour was allowed to work 
during the period of general shift only. The spreadover for contract labour in 
the remaining three units varied from 8| to 10 hours per day with a rest 
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interval of J to 2 hours per day. The number of contractors in these three units 
was 20. Ten out of these 20 contractors had their spreadover as 9 hours with one 
hour’s rest interval. Amongst the remaining 10 contractors, the spreadover 
was 8£ hours with \ hour’s rest interval in five cases; 8| hours with one hour’s 
rest interval in one case; from hours to 9 hours with one hour’s rest interval 
in one case; 9| hours with li hours’ rest interval in two cases; and from 8J to 
10 hours with \ to 2 hours’ rest interval in one case. 

Contract labour in all the units was normally employed only in the general 
shift. Twenty five out of twenty nine contractors worked only one shift and the 
remaining four more than one shift. Three of these four worked three shifts 
and the fourth worked three shifts in the maintenance department only. How¬ 
ever, one contractor normally working one shift stated that he also worked 
second shift if there was urgency of work. As regards change-over of shifts, 
two of the four contractors working more than one shift, changed them weekly 
one changed it monthly and the fourth did not change it at all. 

Only two units exercised control over the working hours of contract labour 
by prescribing the same hours of work as for direct labour. The work within the 
premises of refineries was regulated as a matter of practice because workers 
were not generally allowed to work within the premises of refineries beyond the 
normal shift hours as a measure of safety. However, work which was required 
to be finished within a specified time was allowed to be done outside the pres¬ 
cribed hours. Outside the premises of the refineries there was no restriction on 
the hours of work of contract labour. 

Overtime 

Direct labour was paid at double the normal wages for overtime in all 
units. Contract labour in one of these units was getting overtime at the rate of 
basic wages on week-days and at 1| times the basic wages on Sundays. In the 
remaining three units the position varied from contractor to contractor. Only 
twelve out of twenty contractors in these units reported that their labour worked 
overtime occasionally. Ten contractors paid overtime at double the rate of their 
daily wages, one at one-and-a-half times their wages and dearness allowance 
and the remaining one at one-and-a-lialf times their basic daily rates of wages. 

Weekly Rest Day 

Out of 29 contractors, 27 allowed a weekly day of rest to their labour. 

Leave and Holidays with Pay 

The practice of granting holidays and leave with pay existed only in the 
oase of a few contractors. The details are given below: 

Casual Leave —Three units were giving seven days’ casual leave to their 
direct workers subject to certain conditions. In the fourth unit the number of 
such leave days depended entirely upon the discretion of the management. 
Amongst contractors only three gave this benefit to their workers. Two of them 
were blowing seven days’ casual leave to their permanent labour only whereas 
the other contractor was allowing seven days’ casual leave to all workers work¬ 
ing in the maintenance division and only permanent workers of the construction 
•division. 
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Side Learn Number of days allowed as sick leave with pay varied from 
seven to ninety for direct labour in the units. Amongst the contractors, 
only five were giving this type of leave with pay to their workers. One con¬ 
tractor was giving such leave to all permanent and temporary workers on pro¬ 
duction of medical certificate. Workers of another contractor working within 
the factory area were covered by the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme and 
were getting this benefit under the Scheme. Another contractor was giving 
10 days’ sick leave to temporary workers. The fourth contractor was giving 7 
•days’ sick leave with pay to ail the staff of the maintenance division and per¬ 
manent staff only of the construction division. The fifth contractor gave seven 
days’ sick leave. 

Privilege Leave with Pay —Direct labour in various units was entitled to 15 
to 21 days’ privilege leave with pay per annum. As regards workers employed 
through contractors, only four out of 29 contractors allowed such leave. In 
the case of one, the workers were entitled to 21 days’ leave per annum, in the 
case of another to 30 days, whereas in the remaining two cases only permanent 
workers were entitled to 15 days’ leave and in one case that too on comple¬ 
tion of one year’s service. 

Festival and National Holidays with Pay —The workers employed by nine 
contractors of one unit were allowed only 2 National holidays with pay pro¬ 
vided they had worked at least for one week within a period of two weeks prior 
to such holidays. Amongst the 20 contractors of the remaining three units, 
only nine contractors were giving holidays with pay ranging from 1 to 12 days. 
Out of these nine contractors one was giving only one holiday i.e., 15th August, 
three were giving two holidays, one three holidays, one 8 to 10 holidays, one 
9 holidays, one 12 holidays and one was giving 3 festival and three national holi¬ 
days and some sectional holidays also to workers of different communities. 

Welfare 

All the units had provided housing accommodation for their direct labour 
through the extent of accommodation varied from unit to unit. In one of these 
units, such accommodation was rent free while in others a fixed rent or a fixed 
percentage of salary was deducted as the rent for the housing accommodation 
so provided. None of the four units was providing housing accommodation to 
the labour employed through its contractors. As majority of the labour was 
coming from the nearby places most of the contractors had also not provided 
any housing facility to their workers. Only two of them had provided some 
housing accommodation. One had provided three houses to those skilled 
workers who had been brought from outside. These houses were situated near 
the unit. They were ‘kuchcha’ and had not been given to workers on individual 
basis. These were allotted to a group of workers and were rent free. Suitable 
arrangements existed for water supply, etc. A common cook and cooking 
utensils, etc., were also provided free of charge to those workers who resided 
there. The other one had provided 100 temporary thatched and rent free hut¬ 
ments to 200 workers. Each hutment was generally allotted either to a family 
^consisting of husband and a wife, if both of them were working with the same 
♦employer, or to two workers. These hutments were constructed near the work¬ 
sites and were shifted with the change of the sites 
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Medical facilities— Medical facilities were available in all the four units 
for direct labour, but in two of them they were not available for contract labour. 
In one of the units first-aid facilities, medical treatment and ambulance service 
were provided by the management for both direct and contract labour. In 
another unit contract labour was also entitled to medical help from the hospitals 
on payment on the advice of the contractor concerned. The contractors were 
usually charged for the treatment of contract labour but some of them passed 
on these charges to labour. As regards contractors themselves, only 7 out of 
29 had provided separate medical facilities for their workers. Workers of one 
of the contractors working in the maintenance division were covered under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. The extent of medical aid provided by 
the remaining six contractors varied in its extent, one provided only first aid 
facilities, four gave free medical aid for injuries received on duty, and the re¬ 
maining one provided only eye-drops, etc., at the work-site. 

Educational and Recreational Facilities —Educational facilities were avail- 
able to direct labour only in three units. Recreational facilities were, however, 
available for direct labour in all the units. As regards workers employed 
through contractors neither educational nor recreational facilities were provided 
for them either by the managements or by the contractors. 

Other Facilities —Canteens were provided in all the four units. In one of 
them meals, tea and snacks were provided at no-profit-no-loss basis. This 
facility was available to both types of labour. In the same unit a mobile 
canteen carrying tea and snacks for workers working in the fields was also pro¬ 
vided. Contract labour working in the fields could also make use of this mobile 
canteen on usual payment. In the other units, cooked food, snacks, tea, etc., 
were provided and in one of them at subsidised rates but the facilities were 
available only to direct labour. Amongst the contractors only one had provided 
a temporary canteen at the site of work in progress where tea, etc., were avail¬ 
able. 

Rest rooms were provided in two units for direct labour only. Two con¬ 
tractors had also provided temporary thatched rest shelters at the work-site* 
for their workers. 

Grain shops were provided by one unit for direct labour and one contractor 
for his own labour. Grains, etc., at no-profit-no-loss basis were available at these 
shops. 


Accidents 

Workers employed in refineries and oilfield were eligible for compensation 
in case of accidents in accordance with the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 
As far as direct labour was concerned managements themselves were responsible 
for accidents and payment of compensation therefor. Compensation to workers 
employed through contractors was paid by the contractors themselves in all 
the units. Only two units exercised checks to ensure that due compensation, 
as laid down in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, was paid by the contractors 
to their workers. Workers of ten contractors were insured with the Insurance 
Companies against accidents and premia were paid by the contractors. The 
obvious advantage of this system to contractors was that by paying only the 
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premia they could recover the whole amount of compensation to be paid to work¬ 
ers from the Insurance Companies. Workers of the remaining ten contractors 
were not insured with any Insurance Company and in their cases compensation 
had to be paid by the contractors themselves in accordance with the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. During the year 1957 there were 10 non- 
fatal accidents amongst contract labour and compensation amounting to Its. 
1,477*00 was granted in three cases only. The amount of compensation payable 
in the remaining seven cases was not decided by the time of the survey*. 

Maternity Benefits 

None of the contractors paid maternity benefit to their women workers 
as the nature of their employment was casual. 

Provision for Future 

Neither the management of any unit nor any contractor had provided any 
scheme of provident fund, pension or gratuity for contract labour. In all the 
four units, provident fund facilities existed for direct labour. Rates of con¬ 
tribution varied from 5 to 10 per cent of their basic wages per month with an 
equal contribution by the employers. In addition, pension and gratuity were 
paid to direct labour in two units while only gratuity was paid in the remaining 
two units. Rate of gratuity varied but the maximum limit was 10 to 15 months 
basic wages. 


Industrial Relations 

Machinery for enquiring into the qriemnces of workers -In all the four units 
definite grievance procedure was laid down as far as the direct labour is con- 
• cerned. As regards contract labour, it existed only in two units. In one of 
them, grievances were enquired into by the Labour and Welfare Officer of the 
unit and this facility was available to contract labour also. In the other unit 
grievances were first heard by the Departmental Head and thereafter by the 
top management, associating the labour union when necessary. Such machi¬ 
nery was also available to contract labour. As regards the remaining twenty 
contractors only ten had some grievance procedure. One of them stated 
that conciliation was done by the Labour Department of the State Government 
and most of the grievances were redressed and workers satisfied. Six contrac¬ 
tors settled their grievances personally with the labourers. Two settled it in 
co-operation with the Union leaders and one had appointed a part time Labour 
Officer for enquiring into the grievances of workers, if any. 

Trade Unions —There were six trade unions in all the units. Three units 
had one union each while the fourth had three unions. All these unions were 
registered but two of them were not recognised by the management. There 
was only one union of contractors’ labour and its membership was exclusively 
' confined to contract labour. This union was registered and also recognised 
by the management of the unit concerned. Most of the contractors stated 
that there were no trade unions of their workers. Only four of them stated that 
their workers were members of a trade union. 
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Abolition of Contract System —Only in one unit an experiment was made 
to replace the contract labour by direct labour but results were reported to be 
unsatisfactory as direct labour applied for transfer to other departments in the 
refinery on the plea that such work was meant only for contract labour* 
The other reason for its failure was stated to be that the working hours in jobs for 
which direct labour had been employed in place of contract labour were irregular 
and were therefore considered to be more suited to workers employed cm a 
casual basis. In another unit a demand was made for the abolition of contract 
labour by the union in respect of a particular contractor having contract for 
cleaning office, plant premises and housing c lonies. The matter was referred to 
an Industrial Tribunal which observed that the work was not of a casual nature 
and it directed the company to discontinue this work through contract labour 
and to get the same done by direct labour. 



LABOUR CONDITIONS IN PUBLIC MOTOR TRANSPORT IN INDIA 


I. Scope 

The first enquiry into the conditions of labour in Trams and Bus services 
was conducted by the Labour Investigation Committee in 1944-45 at four 
centres, viz., Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras, and a Report thereon 
was published in 1946. One of the functions of the Labour Bureau is to keep the 
data contained in the Reports of the Labour Investigation Committee up-to- 
date. With this end in view, socio-economic investigations are carried out from 
time to time and reports are published in the Indian Labour Gazette. Such 
investigations wore conducted thrice in the case of tramways. No such enquiry 
was, however, conducted in regard to Motor Transport Industry. According to 
the 1951 Census, the total number of persons engaged in Road Transport was 
about 8,93,000 of which 3,89,000 came under the category of employees. With 
the improvement of roads and highways and expansion of industrial and trade 
activities in general, the number of persons employed in motor transport in¬ 
dustry would have increased considerably since 1951. In view of the immensity 
of the problem and wide dispersion of employment in the industry, it was 
decided to limi t the scope of the enquiry to public motor transport in the first 
instance. In order to have a comprehensive picture of labour conditions in 
public motor transport, a questionnaire was issued by the Bureau in November, 
1956 to all the State Governments except Tripura, Andaman and Nicobar and 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. As the response was slow in spite of 
repeated requests, information from some of the units was collected by the staff 
of the Bureau through personal visits. The data so collected together with the 
data received from the States is analysed below. 

2. Limitation of the Data 

Some of the States have not supplied complete information in respect of 
all the Divisions/Regions in their jurisdiction. For instance, the information 
reoeived from Mysore State relates to 4 out of 5 Divisions. Information shown 
under Andhra Pradesh relates to Hyderabad State only and that shown under 
Madhya Pradesh relates to Mahakoshal region only. 

3. Employment 

3*1. The expanding nature of the industry has rendered it difficult to give 
a reliable estimate of employment at any particular period of time. However, 

1«7 
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figures of employment in respect of the units covered by this enquiry are shown 
in Table I below. 

Table I 


Employment (as on 1st October 1956) 



i 

i 

No. of 

No. of vehicles 

j Employment 

I 


State 

routes 

served 

Buses 

Goods 

carriers 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

Casual 

Total 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

197 

794 

40 

2, 

768 


j 2, 768 

2. Assam 

10 

228 

131 

443 
(47 D) 

402 
(43 4) 

So 

(8-7) 

925 

3. Bihar 

95 

349 

1 


1,74<* 
(97 r,) 

44 

(2-5) 

1,790 

4. Bombay . 

j 1,809 

j 

3,972 

854 

5,643 

(39-6) 

8,553 
(60(1) 
1.334 
(63-1) 

57 

(0*4) 

14,253 

5. Delhi 

j 30 

400f 

4 

486 

(23-0) 

293 

(13-0) 

2,113 

f 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

41 

91 

110 

185 
(24 0) 

455 
(59-1) 

130 

(16-9) 

770 

7. Jammu and Kashmir 

X.A. 

85 

335 


978 

(100-0) 


978 

8. Kerala 

254 

481 

65 

3,673 

(70-0) 

1,054 
(20-1) 

517 

(9-9) 

5,244 

9. Madhya Bharat 

161 

349 

15 

1.084 

(96-4) 

8 

(0*8) 

32 

(2*8) 

1,124 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

65 

175 

'» 

451 

(80-2) 

in 

(19-8) 

* - 

562 

11. Madras . 

68 

325 



1,641 
(SO 1) 

408 

(19*9) 

2,049 

12. Manipur 

5 

20 

23 

60 

(50-4) 

49 
(41 2) 

10 

(8'4) 

119 

13. Mysore 

402* 

773 

149 

1,503 

(73*7) 

527 

(25*9) 

8 

(0*4) 

2,038 

14. Orissa 

S2 

113 

2 


345 

(87*3) 

50 

(12*7) 

395 

15. P.E.P.S.IJ. 

17 

60 


1 

(O' 6) 

193 

(99*4) 


194 

16. Punjab 

84 

275 

1 

851 

(72-3) 

326 

(27-7) 


1,177 

17. Rajasthan 

4 

19 

o 

28 
(96 6) 

1 

(3*4) 


29 

18. Saurasntra 

187 

212 


405 

(100 0) 



405 

19. Uttar Pradesh . 

386 

3,421 

58 

928 

(18-5) 

3,904 

(78*0) 

176 

(3*5) 

5,008 

20. West Bengal 

24 

534 



2,611 

(70*0) 

823 
,(24*0) 

3,434 

Total 

3,921 

10,678 

1,795 

15,741 

(34-7) 

24,238 

(53-4) 

2,628 

(5-8) 

45,375f 


Figures in brackets indicate percentages to total employment* 
N.A.—Not available. 


•In respect of 3 Divisions only. 

fBreak-up^of 2,768 workers into permanent, temporary and casual not available. 
{Relates to March, 1957. 
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3-2. Out of a total of 45,375 workers employed on 1st October, 1966 
in 20 States, 15,741 (34*7 per cent) were permanent, 24,238 (53*4 per cent) 
were temporary and 2,628 (5* 8 per cent) were casual workers. The break-up of 
2,768 workers in Andhra Pradesh forming 6 * 1 per cent of total workers was not 
available. The percentage of permanent workers varied from State to State. 
Whereas, on the one hand there was no permanent worker in Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madras, Orissa and West Bengal, on the other hand, all the workers in 
Saurashtra were permanent. Other States having high percentage of permanent 
workers were Rajasthan (96*6), Madhya Bharat (96 • 4), Madhya Pradesh (80 • 2), 
Mysore (73*7), Punjab (72-3) and Kerala (70*0). The States having high per¬ 
centage of temporary workers were P.E.P.S.U. (99*4), Bihar (97*5), Orissa 
(87*3), Madras (80*1), U.P. (78*0). West Bengal (76*0), Delhi (63*1), Bombay 
(60*0) and Himachal Pradesh (59*1). In some of the States the percentage of 
casual workers was fairly high, viz., West Bengal (24*0), Madras (19*9), Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh (16*9), Delhi (13*9) and Orissa (12*7). 

4. Recruitment 

4*1. The system of recruitment varied from State to State. Majority of the 
States, e.g., Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Manipur, Mysore, Orissa, PEPSU, Rajasthan, Saurashtra and West 
Bengal recruited their workers directly. In one unit in Bombay, only bus con¬ 
ductors and drivers were directly recruited. In Assam, Bihar, Orissa and West 
Bengal posts were advertised in the local newspapers and selection made on 
the recommendations of the Selection Boards constituted for this purpose. In 
Kerala and Mysore recruitment was done through the Public Service Com¬ 
mission. In Mysore (Bangalore Division), however, selection for posts carrying a 
salary up to Rs. 60 p.m. was made by the General Manager, subject to the Rules 
of Recruitment, after advertising the posts in the newspapers. In other divisions 
it was made by the Divisional Selection Committees. In Saurashtra, recruit¬ 
ment was done according to the Saurashtra Civil Service Classification and 
Recruitment Rules. 

4*2. Recruitment was done through Employment Exchanges in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay (one unit), Himachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh. In the Punjab, it was done partly through the Services Selection Board 
and partly through Employment Exchanges. In Delhi, recruitment was made 
both through the Employment Exchanges and by advertisement in newspapers. 
In Jammu and Kashmir State, recruitment was done through the Workshops. 

5. System of Apprenticeship 

The system of apprenticeship was not in vogue in the States of Bihar, 
Bombay (two units), Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
PEPSU, Punjab (one unit), Rajasthan and Saurashtra. In other States/units 
some schemes of apprenticeship had been introduced for certain categories of 
workers. Thus, in Andhra Pradesh, conductors were given training for a period 
of 4 to 6 weeks and those who were found fit were paid Rs. 30 as stipend. In 
Assam, training was given in various trades, e.g., automobile, blacksmithy, 
welding, etc. The period of training was one year and each trainee received Rs. 40 
p.m. during, that period. No guarantee for employment was given to the 
trainees, but a certificate was awarded at the completion of practical training. 
Trainees were required to deposit security and were responsible for any damage 
M/P43I DofLB—14 
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done to vehicles, tools, etc. The most elaborate scheme was in vogue in one of 
the units in Bombay, where four types of apprenticeship courses, existed. The 
first was School Apprenticeship Scheme in which 8 apprentices—4 in electrical 
engineering and 4 in automobile engineering were admitted every year. In the 
electrical engineering course, training was imparted in mechanical workshop and 
in electrical departments; in the automobile engineering course, training was 
imparted in motor vehicles, mechanical workshops, etc. in addition to 8 weeks* 
training in electrical wiring work. The period of training was three years without 
any allowance. The second type was the College Apprenticeship Scheme under 
which training was imparted in electrical, mechanical and automobile engineer¬ 
ing either for 12 or for 26 weeks without any allowance. Under third type, viz., 
the Students Engineering Scheme, advance training was imparted in electrical 
and mechanical engineering for a period of one year. The apprentices were paid 
a stipend of Rs. 75 p.m. each by the undertaking. Apart from it, the State- 
nominees were also getting a similar stipend from the Union Government. The 
period of training for Stipendiary Apprentices was one year and they were paid 
Rs. 60 p.m. plus dearness allowance on the basis of the Bombay Mill-owners* 
Scale. The apprentices were trained in a particular department for a period of 
one year and on completion of the training were absorbed if found suitable and 
if any vacancy existed. In Delhi, both conductors and drivers were given theore¬ 
tical and practical training including lessons in courtesy and safety measures 
for a period of one month without any allowance. The names of trainees were 
put on the waiting list and were absorbed as and when vacancies arose pro¬ 
vided they completed the training and passed a prescribed test. In Jammu 
and Kashmir, trainees were of three types, viz., paid regular candidates, 
unpaid approved candidates and timely candidates of other institutions. The 
adult and minor apprentices received Rs. 38 and Rs. 23 p.m. respectively as 
allowance during the period of apprenticeship. Only regular candidates were 
bound to serve the department. In Madras, conductors were given training for a 
short period before appointment. No allowances were paid to these trainees. 
Drivers were given training to drive the special type of vehicles. This training 
given after appointment, lasted for a short period and was in addition to the 
usual work. In Manipur, training was given in motor mechanism for a period of 
one year without any allowance. In Belgaum Division of Mysore State, candi¬ 
dates trained in Government Technical Institutes were appointed as apprentices 
to undergo practical training. The training was for six months and a stipend of 
Rs. 30 p.m. was paid. In Punjab (one unit), training was imparted in automobile 
for six months without any allowance. In another unit, conductors were given 
training for 30 days and drivers and inspectorate staff for 14 days without any 
allowance. In Uttar Pradesh, training was imparted in motor inechanim for 
six months without any allowance and apprenticeship was liable to be terminat¬ 
ed at any time without any notice, if work and conduct of the trainee were 
found to be unsatisfactory. No guarantee of jobs after apprenticeship was given. 
Apprentices were bound to make good any loss or damage of property during 
the training period. In West Bengal, there was a refresher course for drivers 
for two months during which they were paid Rs. 2 per day. Three months* 
training for conductors for the route-duty was imparted and on successful 
completion of training they were likely to be employed as casual workers in the 
first instance and were subsequently absorbed in regular posts. 
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6. Labour Turnover 

6*1. Information regarding labour turnover, viz., the number of pai’qpt M 
who were discharged or who left of their own accord, retired or died during the 
year ended 30th September, 1956 is given in the following table. 


Table II 

labour Turnover in the Public Motor Transport in India for the year ending 

30th September , 1956 


State 

1 

Total No. 
of 

workers 

(excluding 

casual 

workers) 

employed 

2 

Number of workers who 

Percentage 
of labour 
turnover 
(Column 

6 as per¬ 
centage of 
column 2) 

7 . 

Were 
discharge- 
ed 

3 

Left of* 
their 
own 
accord 

4 

Retired 
or died 

5 

Total 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

2,768 

81 

10 

28 

119 

4 3 

2. Assam 

845 

3 

5 

2 

10 

1-2 

3. Bihar . 

1,746 

174 

25 

5 

204 

11-7 

4. Bombay (2 units) 

7,720 

113 

220 

40 

373 

4-8 

5. Delhi . 

1,820 

28 

40 

12 

80 

44 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

640 

43 

7 

8 

58 

9*1 

7. Jammu and Kash¬ 

978 

2 

2 


4 


mir. 







8. Kerala 

4,727 

15 


33 

48 


9. Madhya Bharat . 

1,092 

12 

i3 

6 

31 

2-8 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

647 

5 


5 

10 

1*5 

11. Madras 

1,641 

8 

19 

14 

41 

2*5 

12. Manipur 

109 

5 

3 


8 

7-3 

13. Mysore 

2,030 

138 

24 

8 

170 

8*4 

14. Orissa 

345 

7 

1 

2 

10 

2*9 

15. PEPSU 

194 

10 

7 


17 

8*8 

16. Punjab 

1,177 

1 

3 


4 


17. Rajasthan . 

29 






18. Saurashtra . 

405 

8 

*9 

* 4 

21 

5*2 

19. Uttar Pradesh 

4,832 

250 

47 

19 

316 

6-5 

20. West Bengal 

2,611 

65 

11 

4 

80 

3 1 

Total 

36,356 

968 

446 

190 

1,604 

44 


6-2. It will be seen from the table that the labour turnover was not high 
on an all-India basis being only 4-4 per cent. It was the highest in Bihar (11*7 
per oent). Next in descending order were Himachal Pradesh (9-1 per cent), 
PEPSU (8*8 per cent), Mysore (8-4 per cent) and Manipur (7-3 per cent). The 
labour turnover was lowest in the Punjab (0-3 per cent). It would be seen that 
about 60 per cent of labour turnover was caused by discharge of workers. 

7. Length of Service 

7 ’ 1. Complete data in respect of length of service were available in respect 
of 16 States only and the same are presented in the Table III p. 192. 
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Table HI 

Length of Service as on 1st October, 1956 


1 

State 


3So. of workers having service 


Below 1 
year 

1 to 5 
years 

Above 5 
years 
upto 10 
years 

f Above 10 
years 

j Total 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 


214 

451 

1,006 

1,097 

2,768 



(7-7) 

(16-3) 

(36*3) 

(39-7) 

(100*0) 

2. Assam 


56 

346 

443 

9 , 

845 



(6*0) 

(40-9) 

(52*5) 


(100 0) 

a. Bihar .... 


509 

1,237 



1,746 



(20-2) 

(70-8) 



(100 0) 

4. Bombay* . 


320 

2,095 

2,700 

2,605 

7,720 



(4-2) 

(27*1) 

(350) 

(33*7) 

(100*0) 

.5. Delhi 


481 

684 

595 

60 

1,820 



(26-4) 

(37-6) 

(32-7) 

(3*3) 

(100*0) 

■6. Himachal Pradesh 


154 

323 

163 


640 



(24-1) 

(50-5) 

(25-4) 


(100*0) 

7. Kerala 


492 

708 

1,655 

1,872 

4,727 



(10-4) 

(15-0) 

(35*0) 

(39*6) 

(100*0) 

8. Madhya Bharat . 


171 

589 

240 

92 

1,092 



(15-7) 

(53-9) 

(22 0) 

(8*4) 

(100*0) 

9. Mysoref 


116 

402 

427 


945 



(12-3) 

(42*5) 

(45 ♦ 2) 


(100 0) 

10. Orissa 


10 

220 

115 


345 



(2*9) 

(63-8) 

(33* 3) 


(100*0) 

11. PEPSU 


101 

93 

# # 
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(52-1) 

(47-9) 



(100*0) 

12. Punjab} 


27 

218 

463 


708 



(3*8) 

(30-8) 

(65*4) 


(100*0) 

13. RajaBthan . * 



29 

,. 


29 




(100 0) 



(100*0) 

14. Saurashtra 


165 

120 

109 

11 

405 



(40-7) 

(29-6) 

(26*9) 

(2*8) 

(100*0) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 


715 

1,982 

2,135 


4,832 



(14*8) 

(41 0) 

(44-2) 


(100*0) 

16. West Bengal 


614 

1,486 

511 


2,611 



(23-5) 

(56-9) 

(19-6) 


(100*0) 

Total 


4,145 

10,983 

10,562 

5,737 

31,427 



(13-2) 

(34-9) 

(33*6) 

(18-3) 

(100*0) 


* Figures relate to two units only. J Figures relate to two regions only, 

t Figures relate to two divisions only. 

7*2. It will be seen from the table that there was a fair degree of stability 
of employment in the industry as a whole. Persons having service below 1 year 
formed only 13*2 per cent of the total labour force. Those having service of one 
to five years, more than five years but not more than 10 years and above 10 
years formed 34 • 9,33 • 6 and 18 • 3 per cent respectively of the total labour force. 
Workers having service of a year or more but not more than 5 years predominat¬ 
ed in the States of Bihar (70*8 per cent), Orissa (63*8 per cent), West Bengal 
(56*9 per cent) and Madhya Bharat (53 * 9 per cent). Workers having service of 
more than 5 years but not more than 10 years accounted for 65*4 and 52*5 
per cent in the Punjab and Assam respectively. 

8. Absenteeism 


8*1. Datai 

aame are presented in {fie TaHe IV p. 193. 







Table IV 

for the year ended September 1 1958 



relating to absenteeism Was famished by 3 regions only, 
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8 2. It will be seen from tbe table that the rate of absenteeism was-more 
or leas constant for all the months of the year in all the States except Assam 
and Himachal Pradesh. It Snctuated between 13-44 per cent m June to 36- 
in October in the former and between 6 76 per cent m November to 24-70 
April in the latter. The annual absenteeism rate was the highest in Madras 
being 24*60 per cent followed by West Bengal (20*87 per cent) and Assam 
(20-38per cent) and the lowest in Mysore being 1-06 per cent. 

9. Wages and Earnings 

9*1. Total emoluments (i.e. basic wages, dearness allowance, other cash 
payments and money value of concessions in kind) of the lowest paid worker 
are given in the following table. 


Table Y 


Monthly Emoluments of the Lowest Paid Worker in September 2956 


State 

Basic 

Wage 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Other 
Allow¬ 
ances in 
cash 

Money 

value 

of 

concessions 
paid in 
kind 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I. Andhra Pradesh 

Rs.nP. 
55 00 

Rs. nP. 
50-00 

Rs. nP. 
15*00 

Rs. nP. 

4*81 

Free 
pass— 
value 
not 
given 

Rs. nP. 
124-81f 

2. Assam ... . . 

25 00 

25*00 



50*00 

2. Bihar .... 

2250 

22*50 

3-00J 

Uniforms 
supplied 
—value 
not 
given. 

48*00 

i m ■ 

4. Bombay— 





( 

'..First Unit 

39*25 

72*00 



111*25 

Second Unit . . * 

35*00 

35*00 

6 00 

: • • 

70*00 

Third Unit • . 

40*00 

35*00 

| 

Compen¬ 
satory 
Local 
Allow¬ 
ance and 
House 
Rent 
Allow¬ 
ance— 
value 
not 
given 

9*37 

84*37 

i 

t 


'fThose appointed prior to 16th October 1950 get Rs. 136*25 p.m. 
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Table V—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5. Delhi. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

49-00 

40*00 

10*00 

19*58 

118-58$ 

69-87 

<6. Himachal Pradesh . 

30 00 

30*00 

5 00 

4*37 

7. Jammu and Kashmir 

20*00 

300 

— 

.. 

(appren¬ 

tice) 

23*00 

57*00 

8. Kerala. 

25-00 

25-00 

7 00 

Free 

*9. Madhya Bharat 

25-00 

21-00 


pass— 
Value 
not 
given. 

46*00 

10. Madhya Pradesh • 

25 00 

25 00 

Mileage 

3 33 

53*33 

11. Madras . • „ . 

20-00 

10-00 

bhatta 

and 

night 

halt 

allow- 

nace.|| 

8*50 

4-17 

42*67 

12. Manipur .... 

22-00 

Varies 


N.A. 

N.A. 

13. Mysore— 

Bangalore Division* 

25-00 

from 

Re. 1 to 
Rs. 30. 

25*00 

45-50* 

417 

99-67 

Hubli Division 

30 00 

35*00 

45-50 

Free Pass— 

110*50 

Belgaum Division 

40-00 

35*00 

39 00 

Value 

not 

given. 

11400 

Bijapur Division . 

40-00 

35*00 

19*50 

— 

94*50 

14. Orissa 

20-00 

19 00 

22*75 

_ 

61*75 

15. P.E.P.S.U. 

50 00 

30*00 

Night 

— 

80-00 

16. Punjab— 

Amritsar Region . . • 

27-00 

30*00 

duty 
allow¬ 
ance® 
Rs. 2 
per 
night. 

1*00 


58*00 

Ambala and Jullundur Regions 

50-00 . 

30*00 

— 

— 

80*00 

17. Rajasthan 

25-00 

15*00 

— 


40*00 

18. Saurashtra . 

22-00 

30*00 

5-00J 

— 

57*00 

19. U.P. 

27-00 

20*00 


_ 

47*00@ 

20. West Bensal . . • 1 

21-00 

32*00 

6*00 

27*00 

86*00 


♦Outside Bangalore dearness allowance is Rs. 23-00 p.m. for this category of workers. 

JAs house rent only (at Patna, Gaya and Jamshedpur in Bihar and in towns haying over 
lakh of population in Saurashtra). 

{Those appointed prior to September, 1952get Rs. 153*58 p.m. 

||Mileoge-bhatta at the rate of 2 pies per mile and halting bhatta from Re. 0* 75 to one day’s 

^^bose retur ning to headquarters get Rs. 1 *75 per day and those not returning get Rs. 2*25 

^‘^Only at district headquarters; at other places workers get Rs.42 * 00 only. Since August, 
1957 Rs. 6* 00 have been given as additional dearness allowance. N.A.—Not available. 
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9-2. It will be seen from the table that total 
paid worker excluding apprentices ranged between 
Rs. 1 24-81 in Andhra Pradesh. It were below Ks. 

Bombay (two units), Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, 

Pradesh, Madras, Manipur, Punjab (one unit), Rajasfc 
Pradesh mid between Bs. 60 and Bs. 90 in the States of Bombay (two units), 
Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, P.E.P.S.U., Punjab (two units) and West Bengal In 
the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay (one unit), Delhi and Mysore the 
lowest paid worker received more than Bs. 90 p.m. 

9‘S. Basic Wages and Earnings—Details showing the basic wage rates- 
and month! j earnings of different categories of workers, via., drivers, conductors, 
cleaners, etc., are given in the following table. 

Table VI 


Basic Wage Rates and Monthly Earnings for September, 1956 


Occupation 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Basic 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basic 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 



Total 

monthly 

earnings 


Its. 

Rb. nP. 

Re. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP,. 

1. Drivers . 

Driving Instructors 

85—-130*1 
75—105 I 
100—185 J 

158-40 

50—100 

35—50 

130*20 

50—90 

82*60 

2. Conductors . 

55—85 

128*70 

50—70 

35—45 

127*80 

35—55 

63*66 

3. Cleaners . . ; 

— j 


25—N.A. 

92-70 

N.A. 

47-76 

4. Warners 

—! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—' 

5. Traffic Controllers . 

60*90 

133*50 1 

— 


— 

— 

6. Line checking staff 

60—150 
100—185 j 
200—300 

198*00 

140—210 

65—140 

184*80 

120—200 

75—100 

114*36* 

7. Inspectors . • 

! 

100—185 

150—225 

200—300 

800-400 

253*50 

— 

— 

—, 

- : f 

8. Time Keepers 


— 



50—90 

71 76 


emoluments of the lowest- 
Bs. 40 in Rajasthan and 
, 60 p.m. in the States of 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya 
han, Saurashtra and Uttar 


















On 


Table Yl-rhmtd. 



Bombay 

Delhi 

Occupation 

First Unit 

Second Unit 

i 




Basic 

wage 

rate 

pan. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basic 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basic 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 

Total 

monthly 

eamins 


Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP- 

1. Drivers, 

48-62— 

119-56 

240-30 

60—75 

i 

126-90 

60—100 

136-80 

2. Conductors . 

48-62— 

67-31 

157-50 

i 

— 

49—67 

111*60 

3. Cleaners . • 

— 

— 

35—40 

69-90 

30—35 

88*20 

4. Warners . • 

— 

— 

40 

84-90 

— 

— 

5. Traffic Controllers • 

150—230 

376-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0. Line checking staff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60—90 

125-70 

7. Inspectors 

92-56— 

134-37 

216-90 

— 

— 

80—120 

181-80 

8. Time Keepers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60—90 

129-00 



Himachal Pradedh 

Kerala 

Madhya Bharat 

Occupation 

(Three regions only) 





Basic 
wage 
rate 
p. m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basic 

wage 

rote 

p.m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basic 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 


Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP» 

1. Drivers. 

80—120 

■ 

120-30 

50—120 , 
40—80 

66-30 

60—100 

50—95 

94*50 

79-80 

2. Conductors . • 

50—100 

73*80 

40—100 

35—80 

52-20 

45—80 : 

77*40 

3. Cleaners » 

30—50 

64*80 

— 

— 

30—45 

53-10 

4. Warners • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* — 


5. Traffic Controllers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100—200 

80—150 

150-00 

121*50 

6. Line ohedking staff . 

50 

80-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. Inspectors . 

80—150 

136-80 

150—250 

80—150 

96-60 

100—200 
80—150 

144*90 

117*90 

3* Time Keepers • 

— 

i _ 

80—150 

70-20 

i 

— 
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Table VI— contd. 



j Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

J Mysore 

Occupation 

Basic 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 


Basic 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

j Bangalor 

e Division 

1 UwU 

monthly 

earnings 

i 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 

Basie 
wage 
rate 
p. m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 


Rs, 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Kb. nP. 

1. Drivers. 

40—80 

54 • 60 

40—60 

137 70 

40—50 

50—75 

103-80 

2 . Conductors . 

25—65 

39-60 

30—50 

124-20 

25—35 

96-90 

3. Cleaners 

15—33 

69-60 

20—35 

55-50 

— 

— 

4. Warners 

— 

{ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. Traffic Controllers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Line cheeking staff 

— 

— 

35—55 

123 90 

— 

— 

7. Inspectors 

70—130 

50—100 

80—160 

91-80 

— 

— 

50—70 

68-40 

8. Time Keepers 


— 

35—55 

117-90 

— 

—• 


. Occupation* 

Mysore 

Orissa 

P.E.P.S.U. 

Hubli I 

)ivi8ion 

Basic 
wage 
rate 
p. m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basie 

wage 

rate 

p.m. 

Total 

monthly 

earnings 

Basic 
wage 
rate 
p. m. 

Total 

monthly 

eagnings 

- ; - • 

Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. 

Rs. nP. 

1. Drivers. . 

50—80 

107-70 

. 

60—80 

86-40 

80—100 

137*70 

2. Conductors . 

40--70 

78-60 

45—65 

71-40 

50—80 

99-60 

3. Cleaners 

— 

— 

20—30 

42-90 | 

30—40 

61-20 

4. Warners 

2-8 

41-10 


, | 

, 



per day 






5. Traffic Controllers . 

52—84 

98-40 

50—70 

80-10 

100 

15210 




70—90 


124 


0. Line checking staff 

60—100 

134*10 

155—240 

144-00 

■ • — 

■' — 

7. Inspectors . * 

— 

• — 



‘80—110 

124-20 

'8. Time Keepers 

92—140 

182-40 

# 

— 

— 

— 
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9*4. The important occupations are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Drivers —The monthly basic wages ranged between Rs. 35--50 m Assam 
to Rs. 85—130 in Andhra Pradesh. The monthly earnings of workers were the 
lowest in Madhya Pradesh (Rs. 54*60) and highest in Bombay (one unit) 
(Rs. 240*30). In the States of Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh monthly earnings of drivers were lees than 
Rs. 100. In Andhra Pradesh, Bombay (one unit) and the Punjab the monthly 
earnings were above Rs. 150. In the rest of the States, these ranged between Rs. 
100 and Rs. 150. 

Conductors —The basic wages of conductors varied considerably between 
States and a minimum of Rs. 25 p.m. was paid in Mysore (Bangalore Division) 
and a maximum of Rs. 55 p.m. in Andhra Pradesh. The monthly earnings of 
conductors varied from Rs. 39 * 60 in Madhya Pradesh to Rs. 157 • 50 in Bombay. 
These were more than Rs. 100 in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bombay, 
Delhi, Madras and Punjab and less than Rs. 100 elsewhere. 

Cleaners —The data regarding basic wage rate of cleaners was received 
from 13 States only. The basic monthly wage rate ranged between Rs. 15—33 in 
Madhya Pradesh and Rs. 35—40 in Bombay (one unit). The monthly earnings 
of cleaners varied from Rs. 42*90 in Orissa to Rs. 92*70 in Assam. Another 
State where earnings of a cleaner were less than Rs. 50 p.m. was Bihar where 
it stood at Rs. 47*70. 

Traffic Controllers —The data regarding basic wage rates and total earnings 
of this category of workers were available in respect of 8 States only. The monthly 
earnings of traffic controllers varied from Rs. 80-10 in Orissa to Rs. 387*80 in 
Bombay. In the States of Orissa and Mysore (Hubli Division) the monthly 
earnings of traffic controllers were less than Rs. 100, while in Uttar Pradesh 
these stood at Rs. 257*70. 

Inspectors —The monthly total earnings varied from Rs. 68 *40 in Mysore 
to Rs. 253*50 in Andhra Pradesh. The only States in which the monthly total 
earnings of Inspectors were less than Rs. 100 p.m. were Kerala, Madhya Pradesh 
and Mysore. In all other States except Andhra Pradesh and Bombay Traffic 
Inspectors’ total earnings were between Rs. 100 and Ra. 200 p.m. 

10. Dearness Allowance 

In addition to basic wages, dearness allowance was paid in all the States. 
But the scale and system of payment differed from State to State. In PEP8U, 
it was given at a flat rate for all categories pf workers, while in OrisBa it varied 
with the categories of workers. In one unit in Bombay, workers getting pay 
up to Rs. 200 p.m. were paid allowance which was linked to Consumer race 
Index Number and was paid on the Bombay Millowners’ Scale. The dearness 
allowance of those getting more than Rs. 200 p.m. varied with the income 
groups and it ranged between Rs. 60 and Rs. 100 p.m. No dearness allowance 
was paid to persons drawing Rs.1,100 or more p.m. In rest of the States, the 
dearness allowance varied with income groups. 

11. Allowances for Running Staff 

Special allowances for running staff were granted in 14 States. Those 
were paid for remaining out of headquarters during night, driving par¬ 
ticular type of vehicles, covering excessive mileage and for making more than 
a certain in number of trips. Night out duty allowance was paid in 
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the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Bharat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, PEPSU, Punjab (two units) and Uttar Pradesh. The rate 
of payment ranged between Re. 0*75 in Madhya Bharat to Rs. 2*25 in Mysore 
(Bangalore Division) per night of outstay. In Andhra Pradesh, night out 
duty allowance ranged between Rs. 0*81 to Rs. 6*00 according to the in¬ 
come groups. In one unit in Bombay, line allowance at the rate of Re. 0*75 
per day was also paid. A mail allowance of Re. 0*25 per day was paid to 
conductors when mails were carried. In West Bengal, special allowance was 
paid to drivers and conductors for driving on particular routes and comple¬ 
ting certain number of trips. Drivers of Leyland Royal Tiger, A.E.C. Mark 
IV and Double decker buses were granted honorarium at the rate of Rs. 1 * 25 
per shift of 8 hours. Special allowance in the form of mileage was paid in the 
■States of Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. The rate per mile 
varied from State to State. In Jammu and Kashmir, trip allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 16*00, Rs. 12*00 and Rs. 4*00 per trip was paid to drivers for trip 
from Srinagar to Pathankot, Srinagar to Jammu and Jammu to Pathankot 
respectively. Cleaners were paid at half the rate of drivers. Allowance 
for unavoidable detention enroute was also granted at the rate of Rs. 2*00 
per day to drivers and Re. 1 • 00 per day to cleaners. In Assam, trip allowance, 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 2*00 per day, was paid to drivers if they were 
engaged for more than 6 hours in a day on a hill route. The rate for conductors 
was Re. 0*50 per trip. The rate for goods vehicles of 5 tonners was Rs. 3-00 
for drivers and Re. 0*75 for conductors on hill route. The rate for plain 
routes was subject to a minimum of Re. 1 •()() per day if a driver worked for 
more than 3 hours and also subjected to the number of miles covered. The 
allowance for conductors was calculated at the rate of 75 per cent and 50 per 
•cent of the drivers’ allowance for senior and junior conductors respectively. 

12, Allowances for Night Shift Workers 

Special allowances to night shift workers were paid in Bombay, Kerala, 
Madras, Punjab and West Bengal. In Bombay (one unit), only the staff 
doing night duty in Bus Running Sheds and Tram Car sheds were paid a 
special allowance known as Night Duty Allowance at 5 per cent of the basic 
wage. This benefit was voluntarily extended to those employees of the 
Permanent Way Department who worked at night duty permanently. No special 
Night Duty Allowance was paid to staff working during nights by rotation. 
In Kerala, drivers and conductors were paid night shift allowance at the rate 
•of eight annas. In Madras, there were no night shift workers in the traffic 
branch except parking drivers who did night duty and were paid 25 per cent 
of their basio wages as night allowance. 

13. Other Benefits Paid in Kind or Cash 

13*1. Some of the States, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal provided certain 
additional facilities to their workers. 

13.2 House rent and compensatory allowance were paid in the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Delhi and Madras. In Andhra Pradesh, house 
rent and compensatory allowance were admissible to the staff at Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad and Etanakonda. In Bombay, these allowances were paid at 
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was paid at a graded scale. 


13.3. Uniforms were supplied in the States of Bombay, Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Punjab and U.P. In one unit in Bombay, overtime 
allowance at the rate of Re. 0 • 50 per hour exceeding duty hours was paid. 
In the same unit special truck duty allowance of six annas per day was paid. 
Sunday and holidays allowance at the rate of six annas per hour subject to a* 
maximum of Rs. 3- 00 per day was also paid. In another unit in Bombay- 
cost of conductor’s licence and its annual renewal fee were borne by the under¬ 
taking. Bus and tram drivers, with a service of not less than 5 years, who 
were advised to wear spectacles by the undertaking’s Medical Board’were 
supplied the same by the Management. In Delhi, legal aid to drivers was 
provided in case of accidents while on duty. In Madhya Pradesh, checking 
batta at the rate of Rs. 40 p.m. for rural areas and Rs. 20 p.m. for urban areas 
was paid. If the actual working days were more or less than 26, corresponding 
additional amount was paid or deducted at the rate of Rs. 1-50 or Re. 1 per 
day respectively. In Madras, a laundry allowance of Rs. 1-50 p.m. was paid 
to all the workers. In one unit in Bombay, washing allowance to all the 
staff, except Traffic Inspectors and Assistant Traffic' Superintendents, was 
paid 


14. Bonus 


14.1 Generally four types of bonuses, besides annual profit bonus, were 
prevalent, viz., good attendance bonus, good conduct bonus, good driving 
bonus and incentive bonus. The States of Bombay, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Kerala Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Uttar, Pradesh 
and West Bengal awarded bonus of one type or more. 

14.2 Good attendance bonus was paid in Bombay (one unit) and Kerala. 
Good conduct bonus was paid in Madhya Bharat and" Bombay. With a view 
to encourage and promote good conduct, courteous behaviour towards passen¬ 
gers, regular attendance and punctuality, good conduct bonus was paid to 
conductors in one unit in Bombay. With a view to encourage good and 
accident-free driving, good driving bonus was paid in the same unit. In this 
unit, good conduct bonus of Rs. 25 per quarter was paid to conductors 
and drivers. The decision of the traffic manager in withholding award of 
bonus was final. In another unit in Bombay, incentive bonus scheme for 
driver and conductors was in existence. Subject to discipline and good 
Conduct, all those drivers and conductors who received a number of 
marks were awarded a bonus of Rs. 5 p.m. A driver or conductor getting a 
reward of Rs. 5 p.m. continuously for six months was entitled to an additional 
reward of Rs. 10 at the end of six months. In Kerala, good attendance bonus 
of Rs. 5 was given. In Madhya Bharat, good conduct bonus was given to 
drivers for punctuality and attendance, absence of complaints and proper 
care and maintenance of vehicles. Incentive bonus was also p aid in 
the States of Jammu and Kashmir and Madras. In Jammu and Kashnur, 
incentive bonus was paid at the discretion of transport controller to technical 
staff according to their out-turn. In Madras, incentive bonus soheme was 
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applicable to all technical workers from cleaner to general foreman. A minimum 
attendance of 22 days in a month, except in February when it was 20, was 
required to entitle a worker to bonus for the month. A worker who was 
punished during the month as a result of disciplinary action was disqualified 
from bonus for the particular month. Rs. 10 p.m. were also paid as efficiency 
bonus to drivers and conductors provided they scored more than 90 per cent 
marks awarded for completion of scheduled mileage prescribed for the route, 
absence of complaints, absence of accident in the case of a driver or cash discre¬ 
pancy in the case of a conductor. If a driver or conductor received this bonus 
continuously for a period of twelve months he was given an advance increment 
in the scale of pay. In the case of a daily paid worker who received bonus 
continuously for twelve months, he was to be brought on the monthly cadre 
as soon as a vacancy occurred irrespective of the rank he held. Annual bonus 
was paid in Kerala, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. In Kerala 
annual bonus equal to one month’s pay and allowances was assured. This 
could be increased to two month’s pay and allowances depending on the profits 
earned by the department. In Madhya Bharat, general bonus out of profits 
was given to all employees of the concern at the end of the year. This ranged 
from one twelfth to one sixth of the annual wage. In Madhya Pradesh, bonus 
equivalent to two months’ basic salary was given. In Mysore, profit bonus 
was given at the rate of two months basic wages to all workers who had put 
in one year’s continuous service in the department. In Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal, reward schemes were in operation. In Uttar Pradesh, reward 
scheme was in force for drivers. Cash rewards were given for good mainte¬ 
nance of engines, tyres and batteries. Apart from that, special cash rewards 
were also given. For instance, a driver who got two rewards for two engines 
in succession was given a special cash reward up to rupees fifty plus a medal. 
A driver who got cash rewards for good maintenance of three tyres was given 
special cash reward of rupees twenty plus a medal. A scheme of giving reward 
to technical staff was also in operation. In West Bengal, drivers of specified 
buses were to get prescribed sums if the collections of the bus per shift were 
above the prescribed sum. Similarly, fixed, sums and percentage of the sum 
realised in excess of the prescribed sum were also given, subject to certain 
conditions, to conductors for good collections. 

15. Working Conditions 

15.1 The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 is applicable to motor transport and 
regulates the hours of work of drivers. It has been laid down in the Act 
that no . employee who is employed for the purpose of driving a transport 
vehicle shall be allowed to work for more than five hours before he gets a rest 
interval of a least half an hour. Daily and weekly hours have been prescribed 
as nine and fifty-four respectively. 

15.2 The hours of work in 15 States, viz., Andhra Pradesh (district service 
only), Assam, Bombay (two units), Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, Orissa, PEPSU (workshop staff only), 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, U.P. and West Bengal were 8 per day and 
48 per week. In the States of Bihar, Bombay (one unit), Madras, Madhya 
Pradesh, Manipur, Mysore and PEPSU (running stiff only) daily and weekly 
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tours of work were 9 and 54 respectively. In the Bombay unit, daily working 
hours in practice were 8| as a result of an agreement. For oity and subur¬ 
ban services in Andhra Pradesh daily hours of work were 7| only. 

15.3. In twelve States , wz., Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay (two units) 
Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Mysore, Orissa, PEPSU Punjab, Sau- 
rashtra and U.P., half an hour’s rest interval was allowed in between the 
duty hours. In Bombay (one unit) and Madhya Bharat, the duration of rest 
interval was one hour. In the States of Madras and West Bengal there was 
no fixed interval. In the former, the driver of a vehicle was considered to be 
enjoying a period of rest during the time when the vehicle was at rest and he 
was at liberty to go for rest and refreshment although he was required to 
remain within sight of the veliicle. In the latter, drivers and conductors 
were allowed 5—10 minutes’ rest at terminal points of the routes ©n completion 
of every half trip of duty. No rest interval, as such, was allowed in Manipur 
but workers were required to work in two shifts of about four hours each. 

15.4. Daily spreadover varied from State to State. It was eight hours 
in Kerala and West Bengal; eleven in Mysore (Bangalore division) and Bom¬ 
bay (one unit-by virtue of an agreement); less than twelve in Himachal Pradesh 
and Bombay (one unit); fourteen in Orissa; sixteen in one of the units in 
Punjab; and twelve hours in all the remaining States/units. Weekly off was 
allowed in all the States 

15.5. System of change-over of shifts did not exist in the States of Assam, 
Bombay (two units), Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Manipur, Orissa 
and Rajasthan. In other States, the change-over of shifts took place either 
daily e.g., in Jammu and Kashmir (night shift only), Madhya Bharat, Mysore 
(Bangalore division) (spare staff only), PEPSU and Punjab (one unit) or 
weekly, e.g., in Andhra Pradesh (city service only), Bihar, Delhi, Jammu and 
Kashmir (day shift only), Madras, Saurashtra and West Bengal or fortnightly, 
e.g,, in Bihar (running staff only) and Punjab (one unit), or monthly, e.g., 
in Kerala, Mysore (Belgaum division) and Punjab (one unit). 

16 . Leave and Holidays with pay 

16.1. The casual leave allowed differed from State to State. In Madras* 
no casual leave was allowed while in Mysore (Bangalore division), no distinc¬ 
tion was made between casual and sick leave. In most of the States, viz. 
Andhra Pradesh (depot staff), Assam, Bombay (one unit), Himachal Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Manipur, Mysore 
(supervisory staff employed in Hubli, Belgaum and Bijapur divisions), Orissa, 
PEPSU, Rajasthan and Saurashtra, 15 days’ casual leave was allowed. In 
Madhya Bharat, however, this leave was allowed to accumulate up to 45 days 
for labour only. Casual leave was allowed for 10 days in Bombay (one unit); 
Delhi and West Bengal; for 14 days in U.P.; 16 days in Bihar; and 20 days 
in Punjab and Kerala. 

16.2 No uniformity was observed in different States in case of sick leave 
also. No sick leave was allowed in the States of Bihar, Bombay (one unit)* 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. In Andhra Pradesh, two different sets of 
rules applied. Distinction was made between class IK and Class IV a# 
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well as between permanent and temporary staff. Under one set of rules, viz., 
Nizam State Railway Rules, Class III permanent staff was allowed sick leave or 
leave on private affairs on half pay for l/10th—l/15th of the period of service. 
Temporary staff belonging to class III was allowed sick leave on half pay 
for 30 days in a year on production of medical certificate. Class IV staff— 
permanent and temporary—was allowed sick leave on half pay on production 
of medical certificate for 15 days in a year, subject to 60 days for first 10 com¬ 
pleted years, 120 days for 20 completed years and 180 days for full service. 
Under the second set of Rules, viz., Hyderabad Civil Service Rules, no dis¬ 
tinction was made between permanent and temporary staff. Class III Staff was 
allowed sick leave on half pay for 20 days for each completed year of sendee and 
Class IV staff for 15 days per year for first 20 years and for 20 days per year 
thereafter. In Assam, supervisory staff was allowed 15 days and inferior 
staff 10 days per year on half average pay on production of a medical certificate. 
In one unit in Bombay, it was at the rate of 10 days per year on full pay plus 
dearness allowance or 20 days per year on half pay and dearness allowance. 
It could be accumulated indefinitely. In Delhi, it was at the rate of 12 clays 
for every completed year of service on production of medical certificate from a 
registered practitioner. The total period of sick leave admissible during the 
whole service was not to exceed 12 months. Out of this first six months 
were to be on full pay and next six months on half average pay. In Himachal 
Pradesh, it was 20 days per year. In Jammu and Kashmir, 6 months’ sick 
leave was given for every five years of service provided no extra cost was 
involved. In Kerala, sick leave was allowed in accordance with the erstwhile 
Travancore Service Regulations but subject to a limit of three years during the 
entire service. In Madhya Bharat, it was at the rate of 30 days on full pay 
followed by 60 days on half pay if injured on duty. In Mysore (Hubli division), 
only traffic staff, including Assistant Traffic Inspectors, was allowed 20 days’ 
sick leave on half pay. In Belgaum Division of Mysore, no sick leave was 
granted. However, an employee on production of a medical certificate could 
avail, on average pay, the commuted leave by debiting double quantity of half 
pay leave. In Orissa, those who had less than three years’ service were allo¬ 
wed sick leave on half pay at the rate of 15 days for each completed year of 
service for class III and 10 days for Class IV; while those having more than 
three years’ service got it on half pay at the rate of twenty days for each com¬ 
pleted year of service for Class III and 15 days for Class IV. In the Punjab, 
it was allowed on half average pay at the rate of 20 days for each completed 
year of service for all except Class IV employees who were given this leave 
at the rate of 15 days for each completed year of service. In the U.P., tem¬ 
porary and permanent workers were allowed 120 days and one year’s leave 
respectively during the entire service. In West Bengal, no sick leave was 
allowed but workers were allowed injury leave on half average pay for a period 
not exceeding three months if injured on duty. This leave was granted on 
full pay if the worker was injured on duty in special circumstances, viz., strikes, 
etc. Such leave on full pay was not to exceed three months. 

16.3 In some of the States, e.g., Andhra Pradesh (selected categories only), 
Himcachal Pradesh, PEPSU, Punjab and Rajasthan (for classes other than 
Class IV) earned leave was given at the rate of l/22nd fm the period spent 
on duty during the first year and 1/llth thereafter# In Andhra Pradesh 
M/P481DofLB—15 
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however, it was different for various categories of workers depending upon 
the length of service. In Assam , Class TV employees were not entitled to 
earned leave and others were allowed 16 days per year only. In Bihar and 
Orissa, it was at ohe rate of one day for every 30 days spent on duty for the 
inferior staff and one day for every 22 days for superior staff for the first three 
years of service. Thereafter the rate was 1/11th and l/15th (l/16th for 
Orissa) of the period spent on duty for the superior and inferior staff respectively. 
In one unit in Bombay it was at the rate of 31 days per year with full pay 
plus dearness allowance and could be accumulated up to 93 days. In Delhi, 
15 days’ leave per year was allowed except for the period of probation. In 
Jammu and Kashmir, it was fifteen days per year for technical staff and 
thirty days for non-technical staff. In Kerala, one month’s leave for every 
11 months of active service and two years’ furlough leave during the entire 
service was allowed. In Madhya Bharat, only supervisory staff was allowed 
30 days leave per year. In Madhya Pradesh, only confirmed hands were 
eligible; supervisory staff getting 30 days per year and drivers and conductors 
only 15 days per year. In Madras, it was at the rate of 1/llth of the period 
spent on duty and it could be accumulated up to 90 days. In Mysore (Bam 
galore Division), it was at the rate of one month for one year’s continuous 
service. However, according to an agreement annual leave of 40 days for 
every completed year of service, subject to an accumulation limit of 100 days, 
was granted to all workshop staff below the Head Artisan’s grade, all operative 
staff, i.e., drivers, conductors, warners and helpers, and supervisory staff 
below Traffic Inspector’s grade. In Saurashtra, it was at the rate of 1/llth 
and l/22nd of the period spent on duty for Class III and Class IV workers 
respectively in addition to half pay leave of 20 and 15 days per year respec¬ 
tively. In West Bengal, only 15 days’ leave per year was allowed. 

16.4. The number of holidays with pay differed from State to State. 
No information is available for Andhra Pradesh and PEPSU. In Rajasthan, 
no such holidays were allowed. In Bombay (one unit) and Orissa two holi¬ 
days were given. In other States the number of holidays allowed was, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh (3), Bihar (4) Bombay (one unit) and Mysore (6), Madhya Bharat 
and Madras (7), Jammu and Kashmir (12), Kerala (19£), Madhya Pradesh (20), 
Assam (22), U.P. (23 for work-shop employees and 27 for others), Delhi (23). 
andJManipur (29). In West Bengal, no holidays were allowed but 12 com¬ 
pensatory holidays in a year in lieu of 12 festival holidays were allowed. 

17. Welfare 

17.1. Housing accommodation was provided in the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bombay, Delhi, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh 
and Mysore (Belgaum division). The percentage of workers housed varied 
from 3 to 55. In Andhra Pradesh, 12-8 per cent workers were housed. The 
house rent in districts was 5 per cent of the capital cost of the building or 10 
per cent of the basic pay whichever was less. In cities, flush-fitted latrines 
were provided. In Assam, 8 per cent workers were housed. The rent charged 
was 10 per cent of basic pay or standard rent whichever was less. In one 
unit in Bombay employing 20 workers, rent free quarters were provided to 
11 workers. In another unit in Bombay employing 7,700 workers, about 
3 per cent were provided with housing. Separate residential quarters were 
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provided to bachelors and families. The rent charged varied from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 23 p.m. according to the size of the room. The rent of the newly cons¬ 
tructed family tenements at Santa Cruz was at the rate of 15 per cent of em¬ 
ployee’s salary subject to a minimum of Rs. 18 and a maximum of Rs. 25 p.m. 
Single employee was charged monthly rent of Rs. 10 and three employees 
were allotted one tenement. In the third unit in Bombay employing more 
than 6,500 workers, 960 tenements were provided under the Subsidized In¬ 
dustrial Housing Scheme. Employees drawing basic pay up to Rs. 100 p.m, 
had to pay rent of Rs. 10 p.m. and others Rs. 11.50 p.m. In Delhi 40 one- 
roomed and 140 two-roomed tenements with sanitary fittings had been con¬ 
structed for the benefit of Class III and Class IV employees. In Kerala, no 
separate housing scheme was in existence but a few employees were allotted 
quarters under the State Housing Scheme, for non-gazetted officers. In 
Madhya Bharat, accommodation was provided where available and according 
to the personal convenience of the staff, the percentage of workers housed 
being 21.82. No rent was charged but light and water charges were recoverable 
in some cases. In Madhya Pradesh, 10 percent of workers were housed. Rent 
charged was Rs. 10 p.m. for each tenement consisting of two rooms. In 
Mysore (Belgaum Division), 27 single-room tenements were allotted to workers 
and rent charged was Rs. 10 p.m. from those having basic salary up to Rs. 100 
p.m. and Rs. 11*50 from those drawing more than Rs. 1,000 p.m. 

17.2. Medical facilities to workers were provided in all the States except 
Madhya Pradesh, Manipur and Saurashtra. Well equipped dispensaries 
with one or more qualified medical attendants were being maintained in the 
States of Bombay, Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, Madras and Mysore, vln 
one unit in Bombay, medical aid was given to employees and their family 
members at a nominal cost of 6 nP per head per day. In another unit in 
Bombay, there were three fully equipped dispensaries and a medical centre. 
Facilities were provided for X-ray, pathological, cardiological and opthalmic 
examinations. Recently, it was decided to reserve beds in some of the muni¬ 
cipal hospitals for the undertaking’s employees. In Madras, an ex-gratia 
allowance of Rs. 25 p.m. was paid to a worker suffering from tuberculosis and 
under treatment, if he was on leave without pay. In Delhi and West Bengal 
the medical officers also visited the employees at their residence in case of 
need. 

17.3. Rest shelters were provided in all the States except Manipur, 
P.E.P.S.U. and West Bengal. In Andhra Pradesh, rest shelters were pro¬ 
vided at various points where crew was to spend nights outside the headquar¬ 
ters. In Bihar, rest shelters were provided at important stations and in all 
Divisions. In one unit, in Bombay, rest facilities were provided to the staff 
at all depots. In another unit 72 regular and 43 temporary rest rooms were 
provided. In Delhi, though no rest shelters were provided on routes but 
rest rooms were available in the depots. In Himachal Pradesh, rest shelters 
were provided at important towns. In Kerala, all important depots had 
rest rooms for staff. In Madhya Pradesh these were provided at district 
headquarters. In Madras, a rest room with sufficient ventilation was pro¬ 
vided.. A recreation club-cum-reading room with library facilities was also 
functioning during the day-time* 
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17.4. Canteen facilities were provided in all the States except Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Manipur, Orissa, P.E.P.S.U. and Rajasthan. Food, 
tea, etc., was being sold to workers at concessional rates in the canteens 
provided by the States of Assam, Bombay, Delhi, U.P. and West Bengal 
only. In Delhi, canteens were run by contractors and Registered Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies. In Madras, a canteen on co-operative lines was functioning 
and government had given free building, lighting and water facilities in addition 
to grants from time to time towards purchase of utensils, furniture, etc. The 
service of a senior Cooperative Societies official had also been lent to manage 
the canteen. 

17.5 Educational facilities were provided in the States of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Bombay, Kerala, Madras and Rajasthan. In Andhra Pradesh, em¬ 
ployees getting not more than Rs. 100 p.m. were reimbursed with the amount 
of shcool fees paid by their children at the rate of one child per employee 
in the headquarters area of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. Employees 
away from the headquarters and appointed prior to November 1951 were 
reimbursed with a certain percentage of the amount of boarding, lodging 
and school fees paid by their wards, varying with their pay provided such 
educational facilities were not available at the place of their work. In one 
unit in Bombay, scholarships were granted to employees’ children from the 
unit’s Welfare Fund. There were 100 scholarships each of the value of Rs. 
10 p.m. for secondary education and 40 scholarships each valued at Rs. 25 
p.m. for higher studies. Employees who undertook approved courses of study 
were refunded tuition fees up to a maximum of Rs. 150. Literacy classes were 
also conducted for the benefit of illiterate staff. A library of engineering 
books was provided for the use of interested employees. In Kerala and Madras, 
educational concessions were allowed to non-gazetted staff only. In Rajasthan, 
primary education was free for children of all employees who drew less than 
Rs. 250 p.m. as basic pay. 

17.6. Recreational facilities were provided in the States of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, U.P. and West Bengal. Outdoor and 
indoor games were provided in all the States mentioned above. In one unit 
in Bombay, the Sports Club conducted various field sports, annual atheletic 
meets and other activities. A gymnasium was also maintained. In another 
unit in Bombay, recreation centres with adequate staff were provided, 
at five centres and temporary arrangements had been made at rest of the 
centres. Annual grants were given to all the centres for arranging free film 
shows for employees and their families. In Delhi, a news bulletin relating 
to the activities of the organisation and containing articles of literary in¬ 
terests was being published periodically. Annual sports meets and dramatic 
performances were also arranged. In Jammu and Kashmir, a recreation 
room fitted with a radio had been provided. In Madhya Bharat, sports and 
annual tournaments were arranged. In Madras, library and radio facilities 
were provided. Instructive-cum-entertaining films were also shown to the 
workers. In Mysore, facility for reading room existed. In U.P., annual 
sports meets were held at local, regional and State levels. Study circles for 
workers were also arranged. In West Bengal, an assembly hall for workers 
was provided for cultural meetings. 
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17,7. Transport facilities were available in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab and West Bengal. But the extent of their 
availability differed from State to State. Thus in Andhra Pradesh, staff 
appointed prior to October 1950 was given free pass for train journeys from 
residence to place of work and back. Similar free passes were allowed to 
those who worked at city depot at Hyderabad. In Assam, a set of free pass 
was admissible to workers and their families within the operational jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Department once a year. In Bihar, concessional passes were 
issued to employees for attending offices and back journeys, Engineering 
and running staff were allowed free travel for reporting to duty and returning 
from duty. In one unit in Bombay, outdoor traffic staff and watchmen 
(in uniform) were allowed free travel (standing) in the undertaking’s trams 
and buses. Workmen’s specials were also operated to enable the early mor¬ 
ning staff to reach the depots and workshops and the late night staff to reach 
home. In another unit in Bombay, every employee during his authorised 
leave was given a free family pass for travelling a distance of 200 miles in State 
transport buses. Drivers, conductors and line checking staff in uniform 
were given a free pass to travel from their residence to office and back provided 
the place of residence was within 15 miles of the place of duty. Other staff 
was entitled to a concession pass at two-thirds of the normal fare if they resided 
within a radius of 15 miles from the place of work. In Delhi, free passes for 
travel were available. Six sets of passes valid for travel on the organisa¬ 
tion’s buses were also issued annually to the family members of the employees. 
In Himachal Pradesh, four return journey free passes to home were given 
in a year. In Kerala, free passes from residence to workshop were given. 
Twelve to and fro journey passes in one year in the services operated by the 
Department were also given. In Madras, all employees were given free passes 
in connection with their duty and they were permitted to retain the pass 
during medical leave also. In Madhya Bharat, free passes and duty passes 
in city services were given to employees. The number of such passes varied 
with the category of workers. No pass was given during the first year of 
service. Workers were eligible for passes only on confirmation after the 
probation period. Privilege ticket orders were also given to workers and 
their families. In Mysore (Bangalore Division) free pass was given to employees 
only. In Belgaum Division, free family pass was issued once a year for 
all routes operated by the Department. In Bijapur Division, annual family 
free pass was given. In Hubli Division drivers, conductors and inspec¬ 
torial staff in uniform were allowed to travel free in city buses from their 
residence to office and back. Free family pass while on authorised leave 
was also given for travelling to any point covered by the departmental buses. 
Monthly concessional passes at two-thirds of the normal fare were given to 
those residing outside the headquarters. In Orissa, one free family pass 
once a year was given. Concession to the extent of l/3rd of the fare was 
allowed four times in a year. In the Punjab, free transport facilities from 
residence to office and back were allowed. In West Bengal (Calcutta), free 
travelling in any State city bus was provided to all categories of workers. 

17.8. Cooperative societies existed in toe States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bombay, Delhi, Punjab, Mysore and West Bengal. In Andhra Pradesh, 
fche Cooperative Credit Society advanced loans to permanent employees. The 
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mAximiim loan admissible was 6 months* pay to those who had put in less 
than 10 years* service and 9 months* pay to those who had put in more than 
10 years* service. There was also one Consumers* Cooperative Society for 

the benefit of its members. In Bombay , there was a cooperative society which 
advanced loans to its members on certain conditions. All these loans were 
recovered by the undertaking on behalf of the society, by way of deductions 
from the pay-bills. Free accommodation to society's office was provided. 
Management did not exercise any control over the society. 

17.9. Grainshop facilities were available in one of the units in Bombay 
where three permanent and one temporary grainshops had been provided. 
In these shops, grains were sold to employees on credit to the extent of 
50 per oent of their total earnings and also on cash payment. 

18. Accidents 

18.1. Data regarding accidents were furnished by all the State and the 
same are presented in the following table. 

Table YII 

Showing Number of Accidents , Compensated Accidents and Amount Paid 
(State-wise) for the year ending 30th September, 1956 


1 

Number of accidents 

No. of 

Amount of Com- 

State 

Minor 

Serious 

Fatal 

Total 

Com¬ 

pensa¬ 

ted 

acci¬ 

dents 

pensation paid 

I. Andhra Pradesh . 

1 

6 


7 


Rs. nP 

2. Assam 

27 

9 

— 

36 

2 

50 00 

3. Bihar . 

4 

3 

— 

7 

1 

Under consideration 

4. Bombay 

570 

5 

2 

577 

476 

11,928-87 

5. Delhi . 

1 

— 

-— 

1 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7 

5 

— 

12 

3 

8,800-00 

7. Jammu and 

3 


2 

5 

2 

3,000-00 

Kashmir. 

8. Kerala 



_ 




9. Madhya Bharat . 

5 

— 

1 

6 

1 

3,000-00 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

13 

23 

— 

36 

3 

9,216-00 

11. Madras 

569 

.— 

8 

577 

9 

4,774-25 

12. Manipur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. Mysore 

6 

1 

— 

7 

■ — 

— 

14« Orissa 

4 

— 

2 

6 

— 

• ... 

15. P.E.P.S.U. . 

14 

1 

2 

17 

— 


16. Punjab* 

9 


1 

10 

1 

Under consideration 

17. Rajasthan . 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

18. Saurashtra . 

— 


1 

1 

1 

2,100-00 

19. U. P. . 

180 

50 

78 

308 

22 

6,671-56 

20. West Bengal 

480 

18 

12 

505 

— 

Total . 

1,893 

116 

109 

2,118 

521 

49,540*68 


♦Figures relate to two xegions only. 
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18*2. It will be seen from the table that there were no accidents in Kerala, 
Manipur and Rajasthan. There was only one accident each in Delhi and 
Saurashtra. Out of a total of 2,118 accidents, 109 or 5-1 per cent, were fatal 
A sum of Rs. 49,540 was paid as compensation for 519 cases. The largest 
number of compensated cases was in Bombay (476) being about 91 per cent 
of total compensated accidents. The average compensation paid was, 
however, the lowest being about Rs. 25 per case. The highest average com¬ 
pensation paid was in Madhya Pradesh where it stood at Rs. 3,072. 

19. Provision for Future 

19*1. Provident fund facilities existed in all the States except Himachal 
Pradesh, Madras, Manipur, Rajasthan and Saurashtra. Conditions of eligibility 
for membership differed from State to State. It was completion of one year’s 
service in the States of Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Kerala and Orissa and 
two years in West Bengal. Permanency was the criterion in Madhya Bharat, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 

19*2. In majority of the States, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Bombay (two 
units), Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Orissa, P.E.P.S.U., Punjab, U.P. and West Bengal, Contributory Provident 
Fund Scheme was in existence. The rates of contribution varied from State 
to State. It was 6£ per cent of the basic pay in Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, P.E.P.S.U., Punjab (two units) and West 
Bengal and an equal amount was contributed by the employers; it was 8-1/3 
per cent in Andhra Pradesh, Bombay (one unit) and Mysore. In Orissa and 
U.P., workers’ contributions varied from 6J per cent to 15-6 por cent, of the 
basic pay while employers’ contributions were limited to 6J per cent. In 
Delhi workers contibution could go up to 12£ per cent of his salary but the 
employers’ contribution was limited to 6J per cent. This rate has subse¬ 
quently been raised to 8-1/3 per cent. The rate of contribution in 
one of the units in Bombay was 8-1/3 and 6-1/4 per cent of the 
basic pay for workers drawing a salary of more than Rs. lOO.p.m. and those 
drawing less than Rs. 100 p.m. respectively. Persons drawing less than Rs. 100 
were at liberty to raise their contribution to 8-1/3 per cent. The employers 
were making an equal contribution. In Bihar, the employees contributed 
at the rate of 6| per cent of basic pay while employer’s contribution was nil. 
In Assam, a scheme of G.P. Fund was in existence to which employees were 
free to contribute any amount subject to a minimum of 6£ per cent of their 
emoluments. The employer contributed in the form of interest at the rate 
♦of 3} per cent per annum. In U.P., the employees’ rate of contribution 
to G.P. Fund varied from 6£ per cent, to 15*6 per cent, of the basic pay without 
any contribution from the employer. However, interest was paid on the 
♦employees’ contributions. 

19*3. Pension and/or gratuity was paid in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bombay (one unit), Delhi, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh* Madras, Manipur, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Saurashtra and U.P. In Andhra Pradesh, gratuity was 
paid in case of temporary employees and special contribution was made to 
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Guaranteed Provident Fund in case of perrawmt erepfoyw* ft was paid 
for good, efficient and faithful service pnmded the employoe had jomed the 
rnrJke before reaching the age of forty. Fcr less than fifteen years service, 
the special contribution was limited to half month s pay and in special eases 
to one month’s pay for each completed year of quahfying service, subject to 
a maximum of six months’ pay in all. For more than fifteen years service 
it was at the rate of half month’s pay for each completed year of qualifying 
service subject to a maximum of 15 months pay or Rs. 40,000 whichever was 
less. In Assam, pension was allowed after 30 years qualifying service or on 
attaining 55 years of age, whichever was earlier. The rates were different 
for superior service and class IV servants! while the basis for superior service 
was emoluments, for class IV it was average pay. In one unit in Bombay, 
gratuity known as special contribution to the Provident Fund was paid at the 
time of retirement from service. This was to be paid for good, efficient, faithful 
and continuous service. It was awarded according to a graded scale and was 
limited to 12 months’ substantive salary or wages. In Delhi, gratuity scheme 
had been introduced with effect from 1st April , 1957. It was to be paid at 
the rate of half month’s basic pay for each completed year of service subject 
to a maximum of 15 months' basic pay. No gratuity was to be paid on removal 
or dismissal from service. Minimum qualifying period was 15 years' service. 

In Kerala, 90 per cent of the employees were entitled to pension and nearly 
10 per cent for gratuity. The superannuation pension of not more than 50 
per cent of the average emoluments of the employee for the last three years of 
service was paid. The minimum period of service to entitle a worker to the 
maximum pension was 25 years. In case of employees who having not less 
than 5 years* service died before retirement, a compassionate gratuity at the rate 
of a month’s salary for every year of service was paid to the family of the 
deceased. In Madhya Pradesh, gratuity was granted at the discretion of the 
Board of Management as a reward for long, efficient and faithful service, and 
could be refused if the worker was dismissed from service for dishonesty, mis¬ 
conduct or inefficient service. Its rate varied from half month’s salary to one 
month’s salary for each completed year of service subject to a maximum of 
15 months’ salary. In Madras, gratuity was paid on compulsory retirement 
or termination of service or on retirement on attaining the age of superannuation. 


No gratuity was to be paid to those who were removed or dismissed from service 
for misconduct, insolvency, corruption, inefficiency, etc. But Government 
had the discretionary power to grant gratuity to such persons at a rate not 
exceeding two-thirds of the gratuity normally admissible to them. Workers 
were divided into two categories. The gratuity was payable subject to certain 
conditions at tj*e rate of one month’s service for each completed year of service 
limited to 25 months aj^gregate pay in case of one category of workers. For 
the other category it was payable subject to certain conditions at the rate of 
one month’s pay for each completed year of service up to 10 years’ service and 


two months’ pay for each completed year of service in excess of 10 years’ service. 
Compassionate gratuity at double the above rates was allowed in case of death 
if no compensation was paid under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the 
Punjab, pension waspaidto cotxiifinned inspectorate staff, after attaining the 
age of 55 years or after having put in 25 yt ars’ service; the rate of pension being: 
one-third of the baaic pay. In Rajasthan, those who had put in more than 
10 years’ service were entitled to pension at 3/8th of the average emoluments 
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drawn during the qualifying service. They were also entitled to death-cum* 
Retinnent gratuity at 9/20th of the emoluments for each completed year of 
service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ emoluments. In case of death 
while in service, a minimum of 12 months’ emoluments at the time of death 
was paid. Those haying less thar 10 years’ service could have Death Gum- 
Retire ment Gratuity in lieu of pension at graded scale. In Saurashtra, pension 
was paid only to those Government servants who were on deputation with 
the Transport Corporation. The question of giving pension/gratuity to 
employees of the Corporation was under consideration. In U.P.! no gratuity 
was paid but pension was allowed at i of the average emoluments (substantive) 
during the past three years minus proportionate share in lieu of Government 
share of contribution on Contributory Provident Fund, in case of 25 years’' 
service or more. In case of less than 10 years’ service no pension was paid. 

20. Industrial Relations 

20*1. Machinery for removing workers' grievances —Standing orders for 
regulating the conditions of work had been framed in all the States except 
Andhra Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan and U.P These had been 
certified in the States of Bihar, Bombay (two units), Madhya Bharat. Madhya 
Pradesh and Mysore. Undertakings in Delhi and West Bengal had been 
exempted from the piovisions of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946. However, service regulations had been framed by the undertaking 
in Delhi. In the States of Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Saurashtra these were governed by Service Rules framed by the respective 
Governments. 

20*2. Works Committees had been formed in the States of Bihar. Bombay 
(one unit), Delhi, Himachal Prades, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Orissa and 
Punjab. Workers were represented on these Committees and they had been 
given 50 per cent representation. In P.E.P.S.U., a Works Committee was 
under formation. Tts formation in Madhya Bharat was under consideration. 
In West Bengal, there was no Works Committee but workers had free access 
to superior officers in case of need or any grievance. 

20*3. Labour/Personnel/Welfare Officers had been appointed in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Msyore, Saurashtra and West Bengal for looking 
into the needs and grievances of the workers. These Officers also dealt with 
the recruitment of workers, tbe’r welfare, personnel management and conch 
liarion aspects. 

21. Trade Unions 

1. Trade unions existed in all the States exoept P.E.P.S.U. and Rajasthan. 
In West Bengal, there were trade unions but these were not recognised by 
the Government as under Government orders workers were allowed to form 
only associations and not unions. The number of trade unions varied from 
one to fifteen in a unit. In some cf the States, viz., Bombay (one unit), Delhi, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Madras, Orissa and Punjab all the unions were registered 
and recognised by tbs management. In the States of Bibar, Bombay (one unit), 
Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and 
U.P., the unions were registered but not recognised. In Assam, there was 
one union but it was neither registered nor recognised. In Andhra Pradesh, 
the recognition of registered unions was under consideration. 



AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA 


1*1. India lives in villages. Its rural population, according to the 1951 
Census, was 299 million, and of this 250 million were engaged in agriculture. 
A great proportion of the population in the Indian Union depend thus on 
agriculture for their livelihood. 

1*2. Agricultural labourers are at the lowest rung of the ladder. The 
numerical strength of agricultural labourers (including dependants) has 
increased during 50 years (1901 to 1951) by about 25 million from 73 to 98 
million *. As a result, the agrarian labour problem has assumed disturbing 
proportions. Even as early as 1880, the Famine Commission observed that 
those who had no other employment than agriculture were greatly in excess 
of the requirement for proper cultivation of land. Fifty years later the Royal 
Commission on Labour remarked in 1931 that “over large parts of India, 
the number of perons on the land is much greater than the number required 
to cultivate it and appreciably in excess of the number it can comfortably 
support”. With increasing population pressure on land, the conditions of 
agricultural labourers who occupy the lowest rung of the agricultural hierarchy 
have been deteriorating with passage of time. 

2*1. Characteristics of Agricultural Labour —Certain characteristics differen 
tiate agrarian labour from industrial labour in a marked manner exposing 
them to exploitative factors. There is no clear cut employer-employee 
relationship in agriculture as in industry. Members of some marginal land 
holders’ families too, seek wage employment in agriculture to supplement 
family income. There is also no classification of workers into skilled, semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled labour. There are only two types of agricultural workers 
employed either for casual work or for regular farm work, on a continuing 
basis. Those who are employed on a daily basis for rush of work to meet 
seasonal exigencies are known as casual labourers and those employed on 
routine farm work for a specified period are known as attached workers. But 
for attached workers, there is hardly any distinct category of labourers who 
could be deemed as having a fixed occupation and classified as “agricultural 
labourers”. What these labourers are primarily concerned with is gainful 
employment whatever be the kind of work available to them. Employment 
in agriculture is mostly seasonal with varying intensities depending upon 
regional characteristics and crop-pattern. This seasonal activity is followed 
by a slack period, the duration of which varies from region to region. During 
slack season agricultural workers have to seek alternative sources of employ¬ 
ment. 

2*2. Migration is another distinct feature. In busy seasons, agricul¬ 
tural labourers migrate from regions where labour is relatively abundant to 
regions where it is scarce. In slack season, the amorphous agrarian labour 
is in search of employment and migrate as factory labour or as unskilled labour 
in unorganised employments like road construction and building operations. 

•Second Five Fear Plan, Page 316 
214 
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Wage payments in agriculture also show considerable diversity. Payment 
of wages in kind, or partly in cash and partly in kind is quite common. Supple¬ 
mental payments in the form of perquisites are also made to labourers. Wages 
for some agricultural operations like harvesting and threshing are paid in kind 
on the basis of outturn of work. Wage-structure in agriculture is considerably 
influenced by tradition and custom. Before abolition of intermediaries like 
Zamindars and Jagirdars, certain relics of feudal practices like exaction of 
forced labour known in different States by different names like Pannaiyal 
in Madras, Gohti in Orissa, Vetti in Andhra, Hali in Bombay etc., were in 
existence. Some State Governments had passed laws prohibiting forced 
labour. Such agrestic serfdom is now more or less, a thing of the past. 


3*1. Paucity of information on Agricultural Labour —There was hardly 
any systematic information on wages, employment, living levels and conditions 
of work of agricultural labourers till recently. Agrarian wage statistics were 
the only data available. Even these were confined to certain perfunctory 
returns submitted by Provincial Governments to Central Government. Perio¬ 
dical returns on agricultural wages were collected,originally from 1873 onwards, 
when Government of India required half-yearly returns from District Officers 
showing “average wages per month” of skilled and unskilled labour. These 
statistics were published twice a year in Provincial Gazettes and annually in 
the publication “Prices and Wages” for certain selected districts in each 
Province. The statistics were rather inaccurate as they did not include cash 
value of supplemental payments made to labourers. Government of India 
decided in 1905 that half-yearly wage returns should be discontinued; and 
investigations be made once in every five years by collecting statistics of 
prevailing wages for ascertaining standard rates of wages in each district or 
homogeneous area. This proposal for conducting a quinquennial wage-census 
was accepted and given effect to by some Provinces. The form used for 
collection of agricultural wage statistics was revised in 1919. The wage 
earners were broadly classified into artisans such as blacksmiths and carpenters, 
and farm servants or field labourers like ploughmen, sowers and transplanters, 
weeders, reapers, harvesters, herdsmen and other agricultural labourers. 
The form also provided for specification of wage period, rates of cash and grain 
wages, and perquisities with particulars of quantity and cash value. Quin¬ 
quennial wage censuses published by some State Governments were more 
comprehensive. They furnished data on costs of cultivation and quantum 
of seasonal employment available on different types of holdings of varying 
sizes. 

3*2., The Ministry of Food and Agriculture have since 1950 been publish¬ 
ing wage statistics for agricultural labourers in their annual publication 
“Agricultural Wages in India”. These are fortnightly and monthly wage 
statistics for agricultural labour collected from one or two “typical” villages 
in each District or a group of Districts. The statistics relate to skilled and 
unskilled rural labourers. Skilled labourers include artisans like carpenters, 
blacksmiths and mochis. Unskilled labourers are classified into field labourers, 
other agricultural labourers and herdsmen. In a few States, wages of 
agricultural labourers for important agricultural operations are also 
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separately shown.. The wage data relate to prevalent rates of wages as ascer¬ 
tained from local enquiries. The selection of villages being purposive and 
not random, the data does not give a truly representative picture of wage situa¬ 
tion in a region at a given time. 

3*3. The paucity of information on the living and working conditions 
of agricultural labourers was realised as a handicap for chalking out and) 
implementing ameliorative measures for them. The Five Year Programme 
prepared by Labour Ministry in 1946 included, among other things, an en¬ 
quiry into wages of agricultural workers to “ascertain the true conditions 
and to consider what steps should be taken to give a measure of protection 
against their wages being pushed to the minimum”. The urgency of such an 
enquiry was recognised and the proposal endorsed unanimouslyJby the Labour 
Ministers Conference held in October 1946.* 

4. Minimum Wages Act 1958 —With the object of providing wage pro¬ 
tection to agricultural labour who are exposed to exploitative factors, agri¬ 
cultural employments were brought under the purview of Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948. The Act provides for fixation and revision of minimum wages, 
specifies hours of work, rest intervals, weekly rest day, remuneration for over¬ 
time work, and modes of wage payment. Practical difficulties in enforcing 
statutory provisions were taken note of by the Planning Commission who 
recommended that to start with minimum wages for agricultural workers 
may be fixed in low wage pockets and for larger farms; and a phased programme 
be followed in extending the provisions of the Act. 

5T. The First All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry—its findings — 
With a view to considering what protective and ameliorative measures could 
be undertaken for agricultural labour, the First All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was conducted by the Ministry of Labour in collaboration with State 
Governments in about 800 fixed villages selected on the principle of stratified 
random sampling. The Enquiry was spread over a period of 12 months from 
March I960 to February 1951. During the enquiry data on employment* 
wage rates and earnings of individual workers, and on income expenditure 
and indebtedness were collected from about 11,000 agricultural labour families 
every month for a period of 12 months, 

5*2. Important concepts and definitions and procedures adopted for 
the Enquiry need some mention. An agricultural labour family was defined 
as one in which either the head of the family or 50 per cent, or more of the* 
earners reported agricultural labour as their main occupation. Main occu¬ 
pation of a person was defined as one which occupied 50 per cent, or more- 
of the total number of days worked by him during the previous year. The* 
same employment criterion delimiting agricultural labour families was extended 
to individual earners for determining whether they were agricultural labou- 
rers or not. An ‘earner* was defined as one who contributed to family income 
by his or her earnings however meagre the contribution might be. Payments 
made in kind and perquisites allowed were evaluated at rural retail prices 
and shown both on the income and expenditure sides of the family budget. 

As regards collection of data on employment, work done for more than half 

•Agricultural Wages in India Vol. (I) 1952 Mtniatry. of Labour Publication I. 
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a day or more was taken into account as a full day’s work but work which 
fell abort of half a day was left out. As regards unemployment, firm data 
could be collected only in respect of men labourers who reported wage em¬ 
ployment in each month. Thus for those of the labourers, about 14 per cent, 
on an average in each month during the year, who did not report wage em¬ 
ployment, it was assumed that they were self-employed for half the period. 

5’3. The main findings of the survey in respect of estimated number of 
agricultural labour families, employment wage rates, income, expenditure 
and indebtedness are briefly mentioned below.* 

5*4. According to the survey, the estimated number of rural families 
was 58 million of which 17*6 million were agricultural labour families. The 
total number of agricultural labourers who were actual workers was 35 million 
•comprising 19 million men, 14 million women and 2 million children. 

5*5. Agricultural labour force was drawn from landless labour, members 
•of small land holders’ families and of non-agriculturists. Employment of 
women and children was on a considerable scale, though in some States it was 
negligible. Adult male agricultural workers were employed on an average for 
218 days, of which agricultural labour accounted for 189 days and non-agri- 
cultural labour for 29 days. They were unemployed for 82 days and self- 
employed for 65 days. Women, on the other hand, could get employment for 
134 days—120 days in agricultural labour and 14 days in non-agricultural 
labour. Data on unemployment for women and children was not collected. 
Children were employed for 165 days, of which agricultural employment 
accounted for 150 days and non-agricultural employment for 15 days. The 
following statement shows break down of quantum of employment, unem¬ 
ployment and self-employment Statewise for adult male agricultural workers 
according to re-organised Statesf. 

5*6. Wages —Wage-structure in agriculture is diversified and complex. 
Wages were paid by time or piece and wage payment was wholly in cash or 
kind or partly in cash and kind. They were also sometimes supplemented 
by perquisites which showed wide variation from region to region. Agri¬ 
cultural wages have a general tendency to lag behind industrial wages due to 
relatively low paying capacity of farmers, lack of collective bargaining among 
Agricultural labour who are unorganised, preponderance of women and child 
labour, and employment of family labour by small cultivators who would, as 
far as possible, manage without hired labour except during seasonal exigencies. 
The first Enquiry showed that adult male agricultural workers earned on an 
average a dally wage of 17-5 annas while women and children earned 10-8 
and 11*1 annas respectively. It was found that 95 per cent of the total 
man-days worked were paid for by time and only 5 per cent, by piece. Piece 
payment was, to a large extent, confined to harvesting and threshing opera¬ 
tions. As for different modes of wage payment, the survey revealed that 58 
per cent of the mandays worked were paid for entirely in cash, and 32 per 
’Cent in kind. Only 10 per cent, of the mandays were paid for partly in cash 

♦Detailed Reports on the Enquiry membering about 11 were published in 1954*55. 

States Reorganisation Aot came into force with effect from 1st November 1956 and 
the first A.L.E. data have, therefore, been recompiled by a suitable weighting process. 
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and partly in kind. Wages were mainly paid without supplemental. Per- 
quisites were allowed in respect of only 33 per cent, of the man-days worked. 
Modes of wage payment showed not noly inter-State variations but also varia- 
tions as among the different agricultural operations: 


Employment and Unemployment 


Reorganised States 

All male agricultural workers (oasual and attached) 

Wage employment 

Un-em- 

ployment 

Self-em¬ 

ployment 

1 

Total | 

Agl. 

Non- 

Agl. 

1. U. P. . 


• 

. 

. 

289 

265 

34 

44 

32 

2. M. P. . 


• 



249 

222 

27 

56 

60 

8. Bihar 


• 



200 

168 

32 

84 

81 

4. W. Bengal 





239 

194 

45 

85 

41 

5. Orissa . 





266 

199 

57 

43 

66 

6. Assam • 





266 

208 

48 

61 

48 

7. Manipur 




. 

102 

96 

6 

120 

143 

8. Tripura 





283 

252 

31 

79 

3 

9. A. Pradesh 





191 

167 

24 

107 

67 

10, Madras 





185 

168 

17 

102 

78 

11. Kerala • 

• 




195 

170 

25 

125 

45 

12. Bombay 

• 


• 


226 

206 

21 

79 

60 

13. Mysore 

• 


• 


172 

152 

20 

89 | 

104 

14. Rajasthan 



• 


185 

162 

23 

S3 

97 

16. Punjab 



• 


214 

194 

20 

85 

66 

16. Delhi . 





209 

159 

50 

76 

80 

17. H. Pradesh 





218 

106 

112 

49 

98 

18. Jammu & Kashmir 

• 


206 

183 

23 

112 

47 



All-India 


218 

189 

29 

82 

65 


■MM 



mmm 

■a .-.- 

■ 


.1 
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5’7. The following statement shows the over-all average wage-rates 
earned by men and women in the different re-organised States dar ing the 
year 1960-51:- 6 ^ 

Average daily wages (In annas) 


Average daily wages (In annas) 


Reorganised States 

Men 

Women 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

opera¬ 

tions 

Non- 

agricul¬ 

tural 

opera¬ 

tions 

! 

Agricul- 1 
tural 
opera¬ 
tions 

Non- 

agrioul- 

tural 

opera¬ 

tions 

1. U.P. . 

• 

• 

• 



18-8 

18*6 

16-8 

12*2 

2. M. P. . 

• 

. 




12-6 

14*9 

8*1 

8*7 

3. Bihar . 


. 




20-2 

17-6 

17*7 

12*8 

4. W. Bengal . 






26-5 

24-5 

16*6 

13 3 

5. Orissa . 






11-5 

12*2 

7-9 

7*4 

6. Assam . 

• 





29-8 

28-8 

21*9 

17*6 

7. Manipur 

a 





181 

17-6 

16-8 

— 

8. Tripura 

• 





35-2 

33-6 

32*8 

— 

9. A. Pradesh . 

• 





15-5 

8-3 

10*0 

10-4 

10. Madras 

• 





15-5 

16-4 

9*4 

7*1 

11. Kerala • 






20-1 

18-7 

12*6 

9*2 

12. Bombay 






16-2 

14*8 

10*6 

8*2 

13. Mysore 






14-4 

17-5 

9*1 

9*1 

14. Rajasthan 






19-6 

18-5 

15*1 

12*9 

15. Punjab 






30-5 

29-8 

20*3 

14*8 

16. Delhi • 






29* 1 

27-9 

23*3 

33*6 

17. H. Pradesh . 






21-0 

23*4 

23*0 

14*7 

18. J. & K. 



. 

• 


25-6 

16*0 

24*0 

17*6 




All India 

• 

17*5 

17*2 

10*8 

9*8 


5*8. Family budgets of agricultural labourers —Living levels of agricultural 
labourers, who were drawn mainly from scheduled castes and backward 
communities, were low. Earnings of individual members derived from 
wage employment in agricultural pursuits and non-agricultural occupations, and 
income from self-employment like farming were pooled and utilised for meeting 
family expenditure. Income often comprised payments received in kind like 
grains, and other items like collection of fire-wood free which were evaluated*at 
rural retail prices and shown on both sides of the family budget. The average 
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Income of an agricultural labour family was Rs. 447 per year* Of this, wage 
income from agricultural labour formed 6 ■ 42 per cent, and from non*agricul- 
tural labour only 11*9 per cent. The average annual expenditure worked out to 
Rs. 461 of which 85*3 per cent was spent on food, 6*3 percent, on clothing, 
bedding and footwear, only 1 * 9 per cent, on fuel and lighting and house rent 
and 6*5 per cent on services and miscellaneous items. The farmily income was 
hardly sufficient to make both ends meet and there was a small deficit of 
Rs. 14 left. While the average per capita income was Rs. 104 the per capita 
expenditure was Rs. 107*2. The intake of cereals per consumption unit* was 
20*3 ozs. per day. The diet was poor in quantity and quality. The calorie intake 
of the diet showed that it was deficient by about 25 per cent, of the normal 
requirement. The protein intake was deficient by 18 per cent. 

5*9. It was found that 45 per cent, of the agricultural labour families were 
in debt, mainly for meeting consumption expenditure. They borrowed mainly 
from money lenders and their employers. Debt per indebted family was Rs. 105 
and the total volume of indebtedness of agricultural labour families worked out 
to Rs. 80 crores. The foregoing picture is for the whole of India. Particulars of 
average size of agricultural labour Families, their income, expenditure on 
different consumptipn groups and indebtedness are given State-wise for re¬ 
organised States in the following statement:— 


Statement showing State-wise particulars of average size of agricultural labour 
families 9 their income , expenditure and indebtedness 


Reorganised States 

1 

Size of 
the 
amily 

2 

Total 

annual 

Ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

ture 

3 

An 

Food 

4 

nual ex 

Cloth¬ 
ing & 
Foot¬ 
wear 

5 

p. per f 

Fuel 

& 

Light¬ 

ing 

6 

amily 

Houso 

and 

repairs 

7 

[% tot 

Misc. 

8 

otal) 

Total 

annual 

income 

9 

Per 

cent- 

age 

of 

fami¬ 

lies 

in 

debts 

10 

Aver¬ 

age 

debt 

per 

in¬ 

debted 

family 

11 

1. U. P. 

4-2 

548 

84*7 

7-8 

M 

0*7 

5*7 

551 

21*9 

32 

2. M. P. 

4-6 

395 

88*7 

5-0 

0*7 

0*2 

4*5 

391 

45*9 

79 

3. Bihar 

4 5 

575 

89*9 

4*5 

0*9 

0*9 

3*8 

535 

41*9 

95 

4. W. Bengal 

4-0 

625 

85-9 

4*7 

1*2 

0*9 

7*3 

608 

32*9 

44 

a. Orissa 

4-3 

331 

84-9 

6*3 

1*5 

1*2 

6*1 

340 

16*9 

50 

6. Assam 

3 7 

589 

85-0 

4*5 

1*3 

1*3 

7*9 

601 

33*2 

17 

7. Manipur . 

2-5 

323 

80-8 

7*1 

3*1 


9*0 

320 

6*7 

116 

8. Tripura . 

4*0 

908 

89*3 

2*8 

0*7 

1*4 

5*8 

675 

90*9 

254 

9. A. Pradesh 

4*3 

407 

84-2 

6*8 

1*1 

0*5 

7-4 

381 

58*9 

100 

10. Madras . . 

4-2 

373 

82-9 

6*8 

0*9 

1-2 

8*2 

371 

46*0 

89 

11. Kerala . 

4*6 

487 

77-8 

51 

1*4 

2*3 

13*4 

486 

47*8 

43 


♦According to Lusk’s Co-efficients. 
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12. Bombay 

13. Mysore . 

14. Rajasthan 

15. Punjab . 

16. I>oltn 

17. H. Pradeah 

18. J.tK. . 

All India 



1 


428 86-2 | 6*9 

i 

407 79-5 i 8-6 

580 | 84-7 | 7-8 
749 84-4 l 7-1 

772 \ 75*5 \ 12*6 
656 ^ 88*3 3*0 

785 | 90*2 1 4*7 


461 85*3 


6*3 
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The main fact which emerged from the first Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
was that the provision of more employment opportunities for agricultural 
labourers is as important as the fixation (and enforcement) of minimum wages 
for them. 


6*1. Amelioration of Agricultural Labour Conditions —It is impracticable 
to ameliorate conditions of agricultural labourers by devoting exclusive atten¬ 
tion to them, since they form an integral part of the rural community and 
cannot be separated as a distinct occupational group. Improvement of their 
employment opportunities, living levels and welfare is closely bound up with 
increase in agricultural efficiency and consequent improvement in the economic 
condition of the farmers who should get remunerative prices for their farm pro¬ 
duce, rehabilitation of rural industries to provide adequate employment oppor¬ 
tunities to rural labour force during slack periods, absorption of redundant 
labour force in industries through intensive industrialisation, and regulation of 
agricultural wages so as to keep pace with price changes compensating agricul¬ 
tural labourers for rise in living costs. 

6*2. The planned economic development of industry and agriculture, 
and the various projects underraken in this regard are intended to industrialise 
the country, improve agricultural efficiency, increase employment opportunities 
and correct the imbalance that exists between industry and agriculture. These 
objectives take time to materialise, and at present there is no knowing to what 
extent the tenurial and tenancy laws, resuscitation of rural industries through 
the constitution of semi-autonomous Boards and Corporations, construction of 
multi-purpose irrigation projects and other industrial plants, extension of 
community development and National Extension Services, and measures taken 
to improve medical health and sanitation under the First and Second Plans 
have benefited rural communities and improved their living conditions. It is 
possible that the benefits might not have yet reached those belonging to sche¬ 
duled castes and scheduled tribes who constitute the lowest stratum of society 
and the bulk of agricultural labourers in the country side. 

7* 1. Some specific steps have, at the same time, been taken to ameliorate 
conditions of backward communities from which argicultural labourers are 
drawn. One of such steps which directly concern agricultural labourers is 

M/P48H>ofLB—16 
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fixation of wage minima under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. Minimum Wages 
have been fixed in specified areas which is permissible under the Act, by the 
State Governments of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Himachal 
Pradesh, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. They are fixed for the whole 
State in Ajmer (merged with Rajasthan), Coorg (merged with Mysore) Delhi, 
Kerala (including Travancore-Cochin and Malabar District), Kutch (merged 
with Bombay), Osissa, PEPSU (merged with Punjab), Rajasthan and Tripura. 
Minimum wages have not been fixed so far by Madras Government. However, 
under the Tanjore Tenants and Pannaiyal Protection Act, 1952, the daily wages 
of adult male Pannaiyals was fixed at one marakkal and for women labourers at 
f marakkal . Wage for harvesting were fixed separately. 


7*2. The following statement shows rates of minimum wages fixed in 
major States for adult male casual agricultural labourers upto February 1558 at 
different points of time:— 


States 

Date of notification 

Wage rate ori ts range 





Rs. 

1. Andhra 



20-12-54 

1*50 

2. Assam . 



24-8-53 

1 • 25 (plus perqusites). 

3. Bombay 



3-8-54 

0-75 to 100 

4. Bihar . 



27-12-54 

Wages fixed in Kind 

5. Kerala . 



20-2-58 

1-50 

6. M. P. . 



22-12-54 

0*02 to0*88 

7. Mysore 



29-12-53 

0-88 to 1 • 00 

8. Orissa . 



29-12-54 

| 0-02 to 0-75 

9. Punjab 



0-2-53 

1-25 

10. Rajasthan . 



10-2-53 

1-25 

11. TJ. P. . 



28-12-54 

1-00 

12. W. Bengal . 


• 

28-12-53 

1*50 to 2-25 


7*3. The effect of minimum wage-fixation vis-a-vis prevailing wage rates 
in different regions is not readily discernible in view of the absence of adequate 
enforcement machinery under the Act. With a view to ascertaining whether 
existing wages fall short of statutory wage minima, it may be necessary for the 
State Governments to undertake a rapid wage survey to find out the wages 
paid by time and piece for different agricultural operations for men, women and 
children in cash, kind, or partly in cadi and kind, with perquisites and without 
them, evaluating payments in kind at rural retail prices. The wage data so 
collected may be compared with corresponding statutory wage minima. 
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7*4. Consumer Price Index Numbers for agricultural labourers —The mini¬ 
mum Wages Act requires not only fixation but also periodical revision of 
minimum wages on the basis of the movement of cost of living index numbers for 
agricultural labourers. These index numbers are being constructed in the 
Agricultural Labour Division of the Bureau on the basis of the “weights” 
provided by the 1950-51 Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The collection of retail 
prices for about 70 commodities consumed by agricultural labourers from a 
number of villages selected on the principle of stratified random sampling is 
being done by the field staff of the National Sample Survey. On the basis of the 
prices furnished consumer price index numbers (on base 1950-51=100) for the 
reorganised States and for All-India are being compiled from 195G onwards by 
the Labour Bureau. The indices are expected to be published shortly, 

7*5. Grant of house-sites —Some State Governments have undertaken 
ameliorative measures of granting house-sites to Harijans and settling landless 
labourers on land. The Governments of Madras and Kerala have earmarked a 
sum of Rs. 34 -84 andRs. 1*30 lakhs respectively for grant of house-sites to 
Harijans etc. With the object of stopping forced ejection, the Government of 
Bihar enacted a law conferring permanent tenancy rights on Harijans and 
others on home-steads in their occupation. Under the consolidation of holdings 
schemes in certain States like Punjab and the Union Territory of Delhi, Hari¬ 
jans and other agricultural labourers are granted lands for residential purposes. 
There are special provisions for settlement of landless labourers on waste lands 
and vacant holdings and also for their protection against eviction in the Santhal 
Paraganas Tenancy Supplementary Act, 1949 and Bombay Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands Act 1948. The Bombay Tenancy Act also lays down that in the 
■event of sale the tenant is to be given first option of purchasing the site (at a 
value determined by the Tribunal) on which he has built a dwelling house. The 
Tanjore Tenants and Paimaiyal Protection Act 1952, and Hyderabad Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 have analogous provisions for safeguarding 
interests of agricultural workers. 

7-6. Settlement of agrarian labour on land —In the First Plan about 
Rs. 1 crore was spent on resettlement of landless workers. Nearly 18 lakh acres of 
land was reclaimed by the Central Tractor Organisation in different States most 
of which was utilised for establisliing mechanised farms for setting landless 
workers. The Government of India have earmarked Rs. 38*72 lakhs (Rs. 13*33 
lakhs as grants and Rs. 25*39 lakhs as loan) for resettlement of landless 
labourers during 1958-59 in Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar and Kerala States. The Bhoodan movement has secured land donations 
of 44 lakh acres upto December 1958, and of this 7,82,525 acres of land was 
■distributed to agricultural labourers. The Government of India had sanctioned 
in 1957 a sum of Rs. 2 • 5 lakhs for resettlement of about 250 families on Bhoodan 
land in Bihar on cooperative lines under a pilot scheme. Since distribution of 
•donated land requires suitable administrative machinery and appropriate re¬ 
gulatory provisions, certain laws have been enacted by some States like Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Madhya Pradesh. The Government of 
Andhra Pradesh published a Bhoodan and Gramdan Bill (1958) which seeks to 
facilitate the donation of land and simplify the legal formalities necessary for 
‘transfer of such lands, 
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8, Second All-Indio Agricultural Labour Enquiry—With the object of 
broadly ascertaining the impact of the developmental schemes implemented 
and the ameliorative measures undertaken during the First Plan period, a 
Second All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted on almost identi¬ 
cal lines as the First Enquiry, by the Ministry of Labour and Employment at 
the instance of the Planning Commission, during the year 1956-57. The Second 
Enquiry was conducted in 3,696 villages selected on the principle of stratified 
random sampling and staggered evenly over a period of 12 months, in collabo- ' 
ration with the Central Statistical Organisation, the National Sample Survey 
Directorate and the Indian Statistical Institute. Of the 3,696 villages selected 
for the Enquiry, about 1,300 were located in the Community Project, Community 
Development and N.E.S. Blocks. Information on wages, employment, unemploy¬ 
ment, income, expenditure and indebtedness was collected during the enquiry 
in a suitably designed Questionnaire. The field work which was entrusted to the 
National Sample Survey Directorate was completed in September 1957. The 
tabulation of data was entrusted to the Indian Statistical Institute. The Insti¬ 
tute completed the main tabulations in October, 1958. The scrutiny of the 
tabulations by the Ministry of Labour and Employment had thrown up certain 
discrepancies and technical problems which were placed before the 4th meeting 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers held in 
April 1959. The Technical Advisory Committee endorsed the Labour and Em¬ 
ployment Ministry's suggestion that re-tabulation of income and indebtedness 
data for the same set of agricultural la bour households for which expenditure had 
already been tabulated by the Indian Statistical Institute was necessary. In 
view of these technical difficulties, work connected with report writing is some¬ 
what delayed. It is hoped that a broad comparison of the First Enquiry data 
with that of the Second Enquiry, when the retabulated data is made available 
by the Indian Statistical Institute, would throw adequate light on how the 
agricultural labourers have fared at the two points of time, namely, 1950-51 and 
1956-57. 



WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 

1. Introduction There has been a feeling in certain quarters that a rapid 
decrease in the number and proportion of women labour had taken place parti¬ 
cularly in certain industries, notably coal, jute and textiles. The matter was 
agitated in the parliament also. In order to ascertain the true position regarding 
women’s employment, the Labour Bureau undertook sometime in May 1958 
a rapid enquiry in a few selected industries. The available data were analysed 
and additional data, wherever found necessary, were also collected. An attempt 
was made to ascertain the reasons for increase-decrease in the proportion of 
women’s employment from the State Governments and organisations. The 
results of the enquiry were placed before the Parliament. At that time, the 
latest data available related to 1956. Now when this monograph was being 
revised and it was decided to include an article on '‘ Women’s employment” in 
the monograph, data for 1957 had become available. An opportunity was, 
therefore, taken to revise this study by incorporating the data relating to 1957. 
The analysis given below may, therefore, be slightly different from the previous 
analysis in view of the later data being available but in the main the conclusions 
brought out. by the previous analysis remain unaffected. The industry, State and 
region-wise analysis of the data regarding employment of women is discussed 
below— 

2*0. Decline in Womens ’ Employment —Women are employed in large 
number in the following sectors of the national economy— 

i. Agriculture, 

H. Plantations, 

Hi. Mines, 

iv. Factory Industries, 

v. Small-scale Industries, 

vi. Social Services, and 

vii. White Collar Jobs. 

Of the seven sectors mentioned above, no comparative data is available in 
respect of items (i), (v), (vi) and (vii). Hence the scope of this study is restricted 
only to items (ii), (Hi) and (iv), viz., plantations, mines and factory industries. 

2*1. Plantations —In respect of the Plantation industry as a whole, no 
-comparative data regarding the number of women employed are available. 
However, serial data regarding the total number of adult workers on books and 
the number of women workers on books in the tea districts of Assam Valley 
only are available and the same are given in Table No. I From the table it would 
be seen that the t tal employment in the tea plantations in Assam declined 
from 4*4 lakhs in 1946-47 to about 3*5 lakhs in 1956-57. Likewise the number of 
women workers declined from about 2 • 1 lakhs to 1 * 7 lakhs during the same 
period. (These figures relate only to plantations submitting returns and hence, are 
not complete). However, the proportion of women employed to the total number 
of adult workers does not seem to have changed appreciably one way their 
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other. This percentage lias not been fluctuating much, the extremes being 45*5 
and 47*6 during the said decade. In the absence of serial data relating to tea 
plantations elsewhere and to coffee and rubber plantations, etc., it is not possible 
to draw any conclusion in respect of such plantations. 

2*2. Mines —From Table No. 2 containing, inter aim , data regarding the 
average daily employment in mines, it would be seen that the employment in 
mines as a whole increased from about 4 lakhs in 1947 to 6*5 lakhs in 1957. 
Though the total number of women employed in mines also increased from 0*9 
lakhs to 1*3 lakhs, their percentage total number of workers has gone down from 
22 *7 to 19*3 during this period. As a matter of fact, since 1948 the percentage 
of women to total number of workers for all mines lias remained almost constant,, 
i.e., round about 20 per cent (as against 25 in the later half of the war period). 
It would, therefore, be reasonable to presume that there has been practically 
no decrease in the proportion of womens’ employment in the mines as a whole on 
the basis of 1948 figures, although comparison of 1957 figures with those of 1947, 
would show a decline. 

There have, however, been considerable variations in the proportion of 
women workers to total labour separately for various categories of mines as will 
be seen from Table No. 3. In the Coal mines, although the total employment 
increased from 3-2 lakhs to 3*7 lakhs between 1947 and 1957, the number of 
women declined from 66,255 to 43,455. The proportion of women to total also 
decreased from 20*6 per cent to 11 • 7 per cent. Similar is the case in mica mines 
where the total employment increased from about 32 to 35 thousands, while 
the number of women decreased from 4,228 to 2,885. The percentage of w r omen 
to total labour, thus, gradually declined during the said period from 23*4 to 
8*2. In the manganese mines, though both the total employment and employ¬ 
ment of women increased by about 95,000 and 37,000 respectively, the percent¬ 
age of women to total labour decreased almost continuously from 60*2 to about 
40 during the period. In the iron ore mines the total employment as well as 
women’s employment increased by about 34,000 and 10,000 respectively 
between 1947 and 1957. The proportion of women to total labour has, however, 
been fluctuating although the proportion of women in 1957 was more or less 
the same as in 1947. 

To sum up, it would appear that the proportion of women to total labour has 
decreased considerably, in coal, mica and manganese mines during 1947—57. 

2*21. The State-wise trend of employment of women in coal, mica and 
manganese mines is discussed below:-— 

Coal Mines —The employment in coal mines is large in the following States:— 
Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and to some extent, Andhra Pradesh. 
In Bihar, the total employment was of the order of 1 • 9 lakhs in 1948 as against 
1*83 lakhs in 1957, while the number of women workers decreased from 38,767 
to 27,241—a decrease from 20*1 per cent to 14 *9 per cent. In West Bengal,, 
thougli the total employment increased from about 89,000 in 1948 to about 
1,13,000 in 1957, the number of women employed decreased from 13,700 to¬ 
ll,300. The percentage of women to total declined from 15*5 in 1948 to 10*0 in 
1957. In Madhya Pradesh, the total employment increased from 21,818 in. 
1948 to 39,838 in 1957. The number of women, however, remain constant,. 
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i.6., between three and four thousand. The percentage of women to total em¬ 
ployment in this State has, thus, gone down from 13*7 to 8*0. The data in 
respect of other States are not easily comparable. To sum up, it would appear 
that there has been a decline in the proportion of women’s employment in the 
coal mines in Bihar, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. 

Mica Mines —The mica mines are largely concentrated in Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh. As Andhra State came into existence in 1953 after the bifurcation of 
Madras, both the States have been grouped together for the study of trend in 
women’s employment. Taking both these States together, the total employment 
as well as women’s employment decreased, the former from 7,727 in 1950 to 
0,564 in 1957 and the latter from 2,788 to 1,762 during the same period. The 
proportion of women to total labour also declined from 36 • 1 to 26 * 8 during the 
same period. In Bihar, in terms of absolute numbers, the total employment 
declined from about 23,000 in 1948 to 20,054 in 1957 while the number of wo¬ 
men decreased from about 1,400 to 435. The percentage of women to total 
labour also declined from 6*2 in 1948 to 2*2 in 1957. 

Manganese Mines —Large number of workers in manganese mines are to 
be found in Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Orissa and to some extent in Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore. In Madhya Pradesh while both the total number of 
workers and of women workers increased between 1948—1957, the percentage of 
latter to the former decreased from 49*0 to 45*9. In Bombay and Orissa also 
similar trends are noticeable. The data in respect of Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 
are not easily comparable owing to territorial changes. 

2*3. Factory Industries —From Table No. 4 relating to total employment 
in factory industries it would be seen that the average daily employment for 
all industries increased from about 22*7 lakhs in 1947 to 29*4 lakhs in 1957. 
Similarly, the number of women workers also increased from about 2*7 lakhs 
to 3*0 lakhs during the same period. But the percentage of women to the total 
number of workers declihed albeit slowly, from 11 * 7 to 10* 2. It would, therefore, 
appear that while the volume of women employment increased, its proportion 
to total employment shows a tendency to decline. 

2*31. Among the factory industries, women are usually employed in 
large numbers, i.e., 1,000 or more, only in the following industry groups: (i) 
Processes Allied to Agriculture, (it) Food except Beverages, (Hi) Tobacco, (iv) 
Wood and Cork except Furniture, (v) Textiles, (vi) Papsr and Paper Products, 
(vii) Chemicals and Chemical Products, (viii) Non-metallic Mineral Products, 
(ix) Basic Metal Industries and (x) Miscellaneous Industries. 

Although the employment opportunities have, on the whole, increased in 
many of these industries the proportion of women total labour does not follow 
the same trend. The percentage of women employment to total employment in 
various industry groups for the period 1950—57 is given in table No. 5. 

It may be noted that the figures up to the year 1955 related to earstwhile 
Part A States and Part C States of Ajmer, Coorg, Delhi and Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. The figures from 1956 onwards are, however, being collected 
or reorganised States and Union Territories. In order to ensure comparability 
s far as possible, the figures for 1956 and 1957 given in Table No. 5 have been 
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worked out in respect of earstwhile] Part A States but as reorganised (includ¬ 
ing some of the earstwhile Part B States) and Union Territories of Delhi and 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

It will be seen from the table that the trends in women’s employment in 
the different industry groups are not uniform. In some cases their employ¬ 
ment level and proportion to total employment have been, more or less, sta¬ 
tionary over the period 1950- 57; in other cases, it has been increasing and in 
still others there has been an actual decline. The trends in women’s employ¬ 
ment and its proportion to total employment in certain industry groups as well 
as individual industries where considerable number of women are employed are 
discussed below— 

2*32. Processes Allied to Agricidtitre—Tihe employment of women has 
shown, more or less, a continuous increase but the percentage of women to total 
employment has remained more or less constant. For instance, the employ¬ 
ment of women increased from 35 thousand in 1950 to 49*6 thousand in 1957. 
The percentage of women to total employment remained stationary at about 
42 during the same period. 

Food except Beverages —The employment of women as well as its propor¬ 
tion to total employment has shown a decline during the period. The em¬ 
ployment of women which was 58*6 thousand in 1950 declined to 55 6 thousand 
in 1957. The percentage to total employment which was 18*4 in 1950, gra¬ 
dually came down to 15*3 in 1957. 

2*33. Tobacco —Perhaps this is the only industry group where both the 
number of women employees and their percentage to total employment have 
shown a rising trend. The employment went up from 43*7 thousand, in 1950 
to 71*9 thousand in 1957. The percentage of woman to total employment also 
increased from 40*3 in 1950 to 50* 1 in 1957. 

2*34. Textiles —Both the employment of women in absolute numbers and 
its percentage to total employment have declined steadily from 1950 to 1957. 
The employment of women which was 103*8 thousand in 1950 decline to 85*5 
thousand in 1957. The percentage to total employment which was 10*2 in 1950 
gradually declined to 7*6 in 1957. Analysing the trend in the four important 
sub-groups, i.e., cotton, jute, silk and wool, it is clear from Table No. 6 that the 
trend in women’s employment in these sub-groups is more or less parallel to 
the major industry group. In the cotton textiles the percentage of women to 
total employment declined from 10* 1 to 7*7 between 1947 and 1957. Similarly, 
the percentage in jute industry also declined from 13* 1 to 6*4 during the same 
period. In silk mills, the decline was from 12*3 to 8*5 and in woollen industry 
from 7* 1 to6*9during 1950—1957. Thus, it would be seen that the decline 
in terms of percentages has been considerable in jute, silk and cotton textiles. 
The number of women employees in Woollen industry is not large. In cotton 
mills, the employment is large only in Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh 
and the number of women employed as well as their proportion to total labour 
declined in all these three States between 1947 and 1957* The decline was from 
9*9 per cent, to 5*7 per cent in Bombay from 14*7 per cent to 8*8 per cent 
in Madhya Pradesh and from 18*6 per cent to 15*1 per cent., in Madras. 
In the jute mills, most of the workers are employed in West Bengal. In this 
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State, the percentage of women to total labour declined from 13-4 in 1947 to 
6-4 in 1957. In terms of absolute numbers, women employees decreased from 
nearly 47 thousand in 1947 to about 15 thousand in 1957. In silk mills, women 
are largely employed in Bombay State where their number decreased from 
4,373 in 1950 to 2,330 in 1957. During the same period, their percentage to 
total labour declined from 14*8 to 6 * 3 . ° 

3. Other Factory Industries — 

3*1. Of the remaining industries the following ten factory industries have 
been considered as these are important from the point of view of employment 
of women : (?) rice mills, (ii) dal mills, (Hi) edible oil, (iv) tea factories, (v) coffee 
curing (ri) cashew nut, (vii) beedi, (viii) jerda, (ix) lac and (x) match. Table 
No. 6 contains data relating to employment of women and its proportion to 
total for each of the ten industries for the years 1951 and 1957. 

There has been an increase in terms of total employment of women and 
percentage of latter to the former in Beedi and Match industries. In Coffee¬ 
curing there has been an increase in the total employment and employment of 
women, w r hile there is considerable decline in the proportion of the latter to 
the former. This is perhaps due to the inclusion of Kerala State in 1957 figures. 
In Rice mill industry, although there has been an increase in total employment, 
as well as employment of women, the proportion of the latter to the former has 
remained more or less constant. In Dal Mills, Edible Oil and Jerda factories 
though there is an increase in the total employment as well as in the number of 
women employed, the proportion of the latter to the former has somewhat 
declined. In the Oashewnut industry, there is an increase in terms of both the 
total and women’s employment, although there is a considerable decline in the 
percentage of women employed, This is perhaps due to the inclusion of Kerala 
State in 1957 figures. In the Lac industry, though there is a decmn* in terms 
of both the total and women’s employment, there is an increase in the percent 
age of women employed. 

In the Tea factories there has been a decrease both in the absolute figure of 
employment of women workers as well as in the proportion of women workers to 
total employment although the toal employment has actually go .c up. The 
employment position in four of these industries, where women’s employment 
is fairly large is dhcuseed in greater detail. 

3*2. Beedi —In terms of employment, Beedi industry is one of the few 
industries employing a large number of women workers among this group of 
industries. The total number of workers and number of women workers in¬ 
creased respectively from 66,395 to 77,052 and from 14,991 to 26,906 between 
1951 and 1957. The proportion of women workers to total employment in 
the industry increased from 22*6 to 34*9 during these years. There has been a 
continuous increase in the proportion of women to total employment in this 
industry, except in 1953. 

3 * 3. Oashewnut —The other large industry in this group in terms of women’s 
employment is Oashewnut industry. The total number of workers and 
number of women workers increased respectively from 9,741 to 37,502 and from 
8,094 to 27,854 between 1951 to 1957. The proportion of women workers to 
total employment in the industry, however, decreased from 83* 1 to 74*3. 
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3-4. Tea factories —Though the total employment increased from about 
86,000 in 1951 to about 94,506 in 1957, the employment of worn^ decreed 
from about 19,000 to about 15,000 during the same The Rentage of 

women to total employment in the industry also decre 


3-5. Rice MiUs —The total number of workers and number of women 
workers increased respectively from 41,867 to 71,945 and from 14,514 to Jo,774 
between 1951 to 1957. The proportion of women to total employment, 
however, remained more or less constant i.e. between 33 and 35 per cent, except 
for 1956 where the proportion was 21*1. 


4*0 Regional Analysis of Employment —The total employment in all the 
industries studied above increased from 23*3 lakhs in 1951 to 25*2 lakhs in 1957. 
The number of women, however, decreased from 5* 1 lakhs to 4*66 lakhs during 
the period. The percentages of women to total employment for the various 
years are as follows — 


Year Percentage of women to total 

employment 


1951 

. 




. 

. 21-6 


1952 

. 




. 

. 21-6 


1953 





. 

. 21-8 


1954 





. 

. 19-2 


1955 





. 

. 20-0 


1956* 






. 18-5 


1957 





• 

. 18-5 



♦Excludes data for mines. 


Though these figures do not lead to any definite conclusion, there appears 
to be a tendency for the proportion of women’s employment to decline from 
1954. 

4*1. A summary of the region-wise split up of the data is given in Table 
No. 7. 

It is clear that there has been no major change in the employment of women 
in the Northern India, i.e. U.P. although the trend is slightly upwards. In 
Eastern India, there has been a fall in both the total employment and the 
employment of women. The proportion of women employed to total also 
declined. The decline in the number of women workers was from 3,74,698 in 
1951 to 2,58,616 in 1957. In terms of percentages the decline was from 27-4 
to 22-00 during the period. In North-Western India, both the number of 
women workers and its proportion to totaLdeclined. While the total employ¬ 
ment increased from 49,820 in 1951 to 69,252 in 1957, the employment of women 
decreased only slightly i.e. from 3,627 to 3,160. The percentage of latter to 
the former decreased from 7*3 to 4-6 during the same period. In Western 
India, i.e., in Bombay, the total employment increased from 4-8 lakhs to 6*05 
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lakhs between 1951 and 1957. Although the women’s employment also in¬ 
creased from 49,281 to 61,941 the percentage of women to total employment 
remained constant at about 10-0. In the Central India, i.e. Madhya Pradesh 
while the total employment increased from about 1-2 lakhs to 1*36 lakhs, the 
employment of women decreased from 31,277 to 25,524 during 1951 to 1957. 
The percentage of women to total declined from 25*8 to 18-8 during the period. 
In Southern India though both the total employment and the employment of 
women increased (the former from 1-9 lakhs to 4-0 lakhs and the latter from 
46,220 to 1,15,027) the percentage of latter to the former increased from 23-8 
to 28-6. 

5*0. Reasons for the decline in the womens employment —In the following 
paragraphs an attempt has been made t > locate the factors responsible 
for the continuous decline in the proportion of women’s employment to total 
labour in some of the industries where women are employed in large numbers, 
namely, mines and textiles. 

5-L Reasons generally applicable to all Sectors —Important among the 
reasons advanced, are (i) prohibition of employment of women at certain places 
and at certain hours, and (id) statutory obligations regarding payment of mater¬ 
nity benefits maintenance of creches, carrying of loads etc. Employment of 
women in night shifts, and in underground working has been prohibited under 
section 46 of the Mines Act, 1952. Similarly in regard to factories women are 
prohibited from working between the hours of 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. provided that 
relaxation can be made by the State Governments from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
5 a.m. to 6 a.m. There are a number of statutory obligations on the employers 
to provide certain amenities where a given number of women are employed. 
These do have some adverse effect on the cost structure of the employers. 
None of these, however, are of very recent origin and it is possible that their 
adverse effects, have been spread over a long period of time. It is more so 
when it is difficult for employers to retrench workers who are already in em¬ 
ployment. Therefore the usual practice adopted, it seems, is not to recruit 
women workers whenever women already in employment leave their jobs for one 
reason or the other. Another contributory factor seems to be the tightening 
up of the machinery with regard to enforcement of the Factories Act, Mines 
Act and other Labour Laws. At least one Labour Union, namely, the Indian 
Mine Workers’ Federation has claimed that while it was easy for the employers 
to evade the law in the past, it is difficult to do so these days on account of the 
increasing vigilance exercised by trade unions. These factors are not exclusively 
responsible for the decrease in the proportion of employment of women and it is 
difficult to find out the extent to which these factors have adversely affected 
the wormen’s employment. Besides, there are certain other reasons which are 
applicable to specific industries and these are discussed below— 

5-2. Textiles —In the Cotton textile industry women are employed in large 
numbers in reeling and winding sections. In the Bombay cotton mills, for 
instance, the total number of workers and number of women employed in 
certain years were as shown in tie fable on next page.f 


fR.G. Gokhale— The Bombay Cotton Mill Worker ; p. 29 and 36. 
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Yea r 

; Average j 

No. of 

workers ■ 

Women 

Percentage< 
(3) to (2) 

I 

j 2 j’ 

3 

4 

1 951. 

. > 2,02.028 ! 

18,426 

9* i 

1955. 

. i 2,08,831 : 

J 7,219 

i 

8-2 

1956. 

. j 2.11.974 : 

16,290 ! 

7-7 


I 


The number of women 

in winding and reeling 

sections 

was as follows: 


j Winders j 

; i 

Heelers 

Others 

Total 

1951 

1 11.317 I 

4,090 

2,413 

IS,420 


! ** (01*4) j 

(25-5) 

(13*1) 


1955 

. : 9.214 

4.413 

3,592 

17,219 


! <!»•»); 

(25-0) 

(20*9) 


1950 

. i 8,450 ; 

4.140 

3,094 ! 

10,290 


; («!•»)! 

(25-4) 

(22-7) j 



**Ta9 fig ires in brackets show percentages to total women employed. 

From the above it will be seen that in a short span of six years the percentage 
of women to total declined from 9 • 1 to 7 * 7%. In the winding section specially, 
the percentage of women to total number of women workers decreased from 
61*4 to 51*9 during the same period. The decline, both in terms of absolute 
numbers and in their proportion to total is attributed to several reasons. In 
the winding section, it is mainly due to the introduction of high speed and super 
high speed machinery, which, it is reported, requires only about one*fourth or 
one fifth of the number of workers originally employed. In the day shift 
particularly, the introduction of new machinery, like Barber Coleman system 
of winding lias, according to the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, reduced 
the employment opportunities for women. Another reason, according to the 
Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, is the elimination of the process of re-winding 
(universal winding), due to the introduction of higher size of pirns. 

In the reeling section the decrease is stated to he usually due to (i) introduc¬ 
tion of automatic dying plant, which eliminates the process of reeling altogether 
and (it) lesser market demand for reeled yarn and shortage of supply of yam 
itself. These are apart from the generrj difficulties in employing women in the 
second and third shifts, obligations cast upon employers regarding maternity 
benefits, creches, etc. In addition, in some other processes also e.g., waste 
picking department, the department itself has been eliminated in some under¬ 
takings for want of demand for different types of wastes. The Mill Mazdoor 
Union have stated that (i) women working as aiders (Tar-wallas) have been dis¬ 
placed in a number of undertakings, and (ii) boys a e employed, in the place of 
women, on the alleged ground that the former are more productive than the 





latter. There has been an increase, both in absolute figures and in the pro¬ 
portion, in the employment of women in other departments and the main reason 
for this increase is that employers have tried to employ displaced women from 
winding and reeling departments in other departments as far as possible, (i) on 
humanitarian grounds and (li) because of their greater efficiency in packing 
folding and labelling. * 

In Nagpur, the number of workers and the women amongst them employed 
in eleven undertakings were as follows : 



Year 



1 

I 

i 

i 

Total No. j 
of workers | 
employed j 

N<>. of women 1 
workers f 

employed 

Percentage <»i 
(») t<> (2) 


1 



i 

1 

- i 

.*. | 

4 

1938-39 


, 


1 

* i 

20.542 

3,077 j 

17-9 

1945 40 





27,243 

4,393 j 

10-1 

1940-47 





31.105 

4.438 ; 

14*3 

1949-50 





25,555 

3,552 

13*9 

1950-51 




. 

27,205 

3.311 | 

121 

1951-52 





28,499 

: 

3.353 

ll-H 

1952-53 




• ! 

j 

! 28,952 

3,259 

11*3 

1953-54 





28,922 

3.079 

10*0 

1954-55 




. ! 

j 

30,187 

3,118 

j 10*3 


In this city also the percentage of women to total decreased from 17 -9 in 
1938-39 to 10 • 3 in 1954-55. This decrease is mainly attributed to (i) introduction 
of high speed machinery in winding (it was stated by one union that women were 
unsuited for work on Barber Coleman machines), (ii) lesser market demand 
for reeled yam and shortage of yarn for reeling. Some of the other reasons are, 
as already stated, (i) rotation of shifts, (ii) obligation to pay maternity benefits, 
etc;, (Hi) additional loss to the employer on account of the social custom which 
allows women to come late and go early, by a few minutes. On account cf 
these reasons the general practice appears to be not to recruit women in place of 
existing women workers who retire from service. According to the Rashtriya 
Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Nagpur, there are certain other reasons which make an 
employer give preference to male workers as against women. These relate 
to the difficulties in employing women in undertakings with a two or three 
shift system, etc. 

In Silk Industry, women are mainly employed in sizing and winding de¬ 
partments. In the sizing department in Bombay, firstly, many units are report¬ 
ed to have introduced automatic machinery. This has affected the employ¬ 
ment of women. Secondly, it is stated that women are not capable of handling 
the automatic machines which are difficult to operate. Thirdly, according to the 
silk and Art Silk Mills Association of Bombay, some of the Mills have switched? 
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■ h> Nv i od weaving. In the latter, the process of siyj n „ 
he/ce, women hive n yope f>r employment /„ 

the winding department, the employment potential for Women has been greatly 
reduced on account of (i) supply of yarn in ‘caws instead of hanks or cakes 
which eliminates the process of winding ; (tY) introduction of automatic machi¬ 
nes in pirn-windiug (e.g. one undertaking, stated that two male workers were 
looking after the wjrk previously done by nearly 20 women), (m) dislike of 
women t) do alternative work offered t ) them. 


In Jute industry, the decrease in women's employment is attributed to the 
following factors: (i) introduction of high speed machinery, (if) restrictions 
imposed by the West Bengal Government on women’s employment in certain 
departments of jute mills, (Hi) statutory restrictions regarding lifting of weights 
by women, and (iv) increase in the number of shifts. 

(?') Introduction of high speed machinery —The Chief Inspector of Factories, 
West Bengal and the Employers’ Federation of India are of the opinion that 
the introduction of mechanical devices, such as, high preparatory machinery 
in the preparatory department and automatic can tramping, have reduced 
the scope for women’s employment. Work on modern high speed machinery 
in the preparatory department, according to the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
West Bengal, is unsuitable for women, as such work needs more physical 
exertion. This has naturally given rise to replacement of women by male workers 
in this department. 

(ii) Restrictions imposed by the West Bengal Government —According to the 
West Bengal Factories Rules, women workers are prohibited from employment 
as softener feeders. (Vide Rule 47, of the West Bengal Factories Rules, 1955 
Tead with schedule X). 


(Hi) Statutory restrictions regarding lifting of weights —Due to the restrictions 
placed on the limit of load to be handled by women, they cannot be employed 
in the roll formers where rolls weight from 80 lbs. to 100 lbs. and in the automatic 
can tramping where cans as well as bully are heavier. (Rule 57 of the West 
Bengal Factories Rules, 1955 puts the maximum limit of weight at 65 lbs. for 
adult females). 

(iv) Increase in the number of shifts —In order to fully utilise the modern 
machinery, the jute mills have, according to the Employers’ Federation of India, 
been introducing treble shifts. Women cannot be employed in the second and 
third shifts, which has again reduced the employment opportunities for them. 

It may, however, be mentioned here that the West Bengal Government 
have relaxed the restriction imposed by Section 66 of the Factories Act. Accord¬ 
ing to this, women are now being permitted to work between 5 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
in the batching section of the spinning department. 

5-3. Mines —In the coal mines women are usually employed for (i) over 
burden removal, (ii) shale picking, (Hi) wagon loading, (iv) tramming and (v) 
chipping. In some undertakings the introduction of surface screening and coal 
handling has reduced the employment opportunities for women. From the 
replies received from the Indian Mining Association, Calcutta, as well as the 
Indian National Mine Workers* Federation, it appears that both are unani¬ 
mously of the view that the introduction of screening plants had an adverse 
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effect on women’s employment. The limited nature of work that women per¬ 
form has made it difficult for employers to switch them on to alternative jobs. 
Secondly, the award of the Labour Appellate Tribunal equalising wages for men 
and women (which came into force from May 1956) has made it more economical 
for employers to recruit men in preference to women where it is possible to do 
so. According to the Indian Mining Association, the vacancies caused by the 
exit of women are being filled up by men. The data received in the Bureau 
from the Colliery Mazdoor Sangh, Dhanbad, seems to confirm this view. 
Thirdly, accommodation difficulties faced by single and unattached women also 
comes in the way of women’s employment. Fourthly, it ha,s been stated by some 
of the labour organisations as well as by the employers’ organisations that the 
comparatively high level of wages that has now come to exist makes it 
unnecessary for women to seek employment as they used to do in the past. Thus, 
the Indian Mining Association feels that “due to better emoluments now avail¬ 
able to male workers, some of the dependent women who would have otherwise 
worked, do not offer themselves for work now.” The Indian National Mine 
"Workers’ Federation also feels that women worked in the past out of sheer 
economic necessity. The Indian Mine Workers’ Federation, Dhanbad, goes a 
step further and says that ‘it is no longer an absolute necessity for women wor¬ 
kers of the family to labour in a mine to earn a subsistence for the family’. 
Fifthly, the cost to the employers in the shape of payment of maternity benefits 
establishment of creches, etc. have again, it seems, made the employers unwilling 
to recruit women. Sometimes, the restrictions placed by the Railways on the 
retention time of empty wagons seem to have adversely affected women’s 
employment. At least one undertaking reported that the retention time for 
loading wagons was reduced from 20 hours to eight. This necessitated a quicker 
turn-over and women had to be eliminated as they were slow and in their places 
men, who work much quicker and more efficiently, were employed. 

Manganese Mines —Many of the factors that are responsible for the decline 
of women in coal mines hold good in the case of manganese mines also, e.g. 
prohibition of work at night; obligation cast upon employers to pay maternity 
benefit, to set up creches, etc., and the principle of equal pay for men and women 
workers. 

In view of the deterioration of the employment position of women in the 
mines, it was felt that there might have been a migration of women from mining 
areas to others e.g., plantations. The Controller of Emigrant Labour who was 
nonsuited in the matter stated that it was unlikely. 

Mica mines — Women usually are engaged on the surface and on (i) wagon 
loading; (ii) cutting mica into waste rounds; (Hi) carrying mica from the surface 
to the factories located closely and (iv) carrying drinking water for male workers. 
The reasons advanced for the decline in the employment of women are: (i) 
prohibition of work during night shifts; (ii) fixation of high minimum wages 
tor women workers employed in cutting mica into waste rounds; (Hi) installa¬ 
tion of automatic machinery for lifting mica (from the surface to the factory) 
and (w) increase in the royalty on Waste Rounds resulting in the stoppage of 
this process. In some of the mica mines in Gudur (Andhra), which were visited 
for the purpose, it was stated that the employers were obliged to pay minimum 
wage of rupee one per day that had been fixed under the Minimum Wages Act 
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for women employed in cutting mica into waste rounds. The employers felt 
that the output of women was hardly worth eight to ten annas. Another 
reason advanced was the introduction of machinery for lifting mica from the 
surface, which work was previously being done mostly by women. But the most 
important reason advanced by employers was the increase of Royalty on Waste 
Rounds by the Andhra Pradesh Government from annas two to Rupees three 
per maund since October, 1957. According to the Madras Mica Association, this 
was a losing proposition and hence many employers had stopped cutting of crude 
mica into Waste Rounds at the mines. This was being done entirely by women 
and hence decline in their employment. An additional reason is the reduced 
demand for Waste Rounds in the market from 1952 onwards. 

6. Increase in the employment opportunities for women in other sectors — 
It is quite probable that the declining trend in the proportion of women em¬ 
ployed in the Sectors for which the information is available and has been dis¬ 
cussed above may have been partly, if not wholly, compensated by an increase in 
the employment opportunities in certain other Sectors. For example, it is very 
likely that more women are being employed in the building and construction 
projects, or in other occupations. In the absence of any data it is not possible to 
say to what extent the alternative employment opportunities for women have 
really increased. More attention might be paid to occupations, etc. where women 
have a definite advantage over men or which could exclusively be done by women 
In any case it would seem to be necessary to develop and increase the employ¬ 
ment opportunities specially suited for women particularly in cottage industries 
etc. preferably on a part-time basis. Such a step would no doubt ensure that 
some of the women workers retrenched or likely to be retrenched are provided 
with some kind of financial support. 

Table No. I 


Employment in the Assam Tea Plantations , 1946-47 to 1956-57 


Year ending September 

1 

Total number 
of adult workers 
on books 

2 

Number of women 
workers on books 

3 

Percentage of 
women workers 
(3)-r(2) 

4 

1946-47 



4,40,339 

2,05,635 

46*7 

1947-48 



4,48,568 

2,11,012 

47-0 

1948-49 



4,82,251 

2,28,928 

47-5 

1949-50 



4,81,752 

2,27,478 

47-2 

1950-51 



5,20,919 

2,47,587 

47-5 

1951-52 



5,65,977 

2,57,739 

45*5> 

1952-53 



5,35,080 

2,49,674 

46‘7 

1953-54 



3,40,177 

1,59,307 

46* a 

1954-55 



4,24,163 

1,99,291 

47*0* 

1955-56 



4,40,067 

2,08,844 

47*4 

1956-57 

• 

• 

3,49,316 

1,66,265 

47*6 


Note —Workers include ‘settled* and ‘Falthu* or ‘Basti*. 

Source —Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932*. 

(Reference para 2*1) 








Tabus lift. 2 

inrmmcomed by the Indian Mines Act 


Percentage of 
{*) to (2) 

4 



4,07,263 1 
3,05,866 \ 
4,21,159 
4,71,761 
5,49,048 
6,59,196 
6,98,868 
6,68,254 
6,90,776 ! 
6,28,581 
6,51,821 


1,09,607 

1,12,078 

1,26,666 

1,14,422 

1,16,674 

1,25,769 

1,25,621 



tfoarce-Ulnef Inspector ol W. 4 „ , ^ ... 

Coverage^Ftom 1947 to 1949, the figures relate to nine Part A States and Demi and 
Ajmer. 

2. In 1950, the figures Include, in addition, coal mines in Hyderabad, Rajasthan, 
Vindhya Pradesh and Kutch and the diamond mines in Vindhya Pradesh. 

3. From 1951 onwards the figures relate to the entire Indian Union, except 

Jammu «-y»d Kashmir. (Reference Para 2*2) 

Table No. 3 

Total number of workers, women workers and their proportion to total in the various 
categ o ri e s of Mines for the years 1947 and 1957. 


















Tabib Ko . 4 

Employment in - 


Year 

Total number of 
workers employed 

Number of women 
workers employed 

Percentage 

1947 


• 


22,74,689 

2,66,754 

ll, 78 

1948 




23,60,201 

2,71,659 

11*51 

1949 




24,33,966 

2,77,575 

11-40 

1950 




25,04,400 

2,81,856 

11-25 

1951 




25,36,500 

2,89,988 

•% 

11*43 

1952 




25,67,500 

2,78,400 

10-84 

1953 




25,28,000 

2,69,863 

10*67 

1954 




25,89,757 

2,85,242 

11-01 

1955 




26,90,403 

2,95,072 

10-96 

1956 




28,82,309 

3,01,396 

10-45 

1957 


• 


29,38,396 

i 

3,00,152 

10-21 


Source —Statistics of Factories. 


Coverage —The information for the years 1947—1955 relates to all part •A* States and 
Ajmer, Coorg, Delhi and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The information for 
the years 1956 and 1957 relates to the earstwhile 10 Part ‘A* States as reorga¬ 
nised and Delhi. 

(Reference Para 2*3) 

Table No. 5 


Percentage of women employment to total employment in ten Industrial 
groups , 1950 to 1957 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the 
industry 

1950 

1951 

1952 

. ... 

1953 

1954 

1955 

_ 

1956 

1957 

1 

Processes allied to agri¬ 
culture. 

41-9 

41-4 

43-7 

41-9 

42*7 

42-1 

40*7 

41*9 

2 

[ Food except beverages 

i 

18-4 

17-4 

17-7 

17*8 

17-9 

17*4 

15*1 

15*3 

3 

Tobaoco 

40-3 

35*8 

39-2 

38*1 

41*0 

32*7 

490 

50*1 

4 

Wood and Cork exoept 
furniture. 

8-5 

7*4 

7*6 

8*5 

8*6 

8*2 

3*6 

3*7 

5 

Textiles . 

10-2 

9*7 

9-2 

8*7 

8*5 

8*1 

7*0 

7*6 

4 

Paper and Paper Pro¬ 
duets 

Chemicals & Chemical 
Products. 

5-3 

5*4 

5*0 

4*9 

4*7 

4 *2 

8*9 

4*7 

7 

13-6 

15*3 

15*5 

15*9 


19*0 

18*5 

16*6 

8 

Non-metallio Mineral 
Produets. 

14-0 

17*1 

16*7 

16*9 

16*2 

14*9 

14*1 

15*8 

9 

Basic Metal Industries 

6*8 

6*8 

7*0 

6*5 

6*3 

6*8 


, 

1 ° 

Miscellaneous . 

2*9 

$5 

8*5 

. 8 * 4 ' 

8*4 

3*9 

8*0 

6*0 



















Tabus No. 6 

Total number of workers, women workers and their proportion to total in the various 


Serial 

No, 

Industry 

1961 

- m —- 

Total 

Women 

Percent- 

Total 

Women 

Percent** 

1 

2 

3 

4 

age 

5 

6 

7 

T 

I 

Factory 

22,74,689 

2,66,764 

11*7 

29,38,396 

3,00,162 

10-2 


industries 








(all). 







2 

Textiles (All) 

10,20,239® 

1,03,389@ 

10-2 

11,84,641 

92,287 

7*8 

3 

Cotton 

6,37,090(Si 

64,430@ 

101 

8,11,803 

62,291 

7*7 

4 

Jute 

3,19,302@ 

41,872@ 

13*1 

2,53,662 

16,193 

6*4 

5 

Silk . 

40,469** 

4,985* 

12-3** 

54,470 

4,609 

8*5 

6 

Wool . 

13,473** 

957** 

71** 

14,694 

1,015 

6*9 

7 

Rice Mills . 

41,867 

14,514 

34*7 

71,945* 

23,774* 

33*04 

8 

Dal Mills . 

3,293 

909 

27-6 

6,213 

1,012 

25*95 

9 

Edible Oil 

36,735 

5,996 

16*3 

46,725* 

7,201* 

15*54 

10 

Tea factories 

85,969 

19,420 

22 *6 

94,500* 

15,389* 

16*28 

11 

Coffee curing 

1,695 

1,223 

72*2 

5,766* 

3,314* 

57*47 

12 

Cashewnut . 

9,741 

8,094 

83* 1 | 

37,502*| 

27,854* 

74*27 

13 

Beedi . 

66,395 

14,991 

22-6 

77,052* 

26,906 

34*92 

14 

Jorda factories 

3,844 

2,500 

65*0 

6,147 

3,534 

57*49 

15 

Lac . j 

3,889 

1,501 

16*9 

5,461 ! 

1,401 

25*65 

16 

Matoh. 

14,357 

3,175 

221 

2,446*' 

7,098* 

35*72 


* The data for 1957 include, in addition, figures for Tripura, H.P. and Kerala. 

** These figures relate to 1950. 

@ The figures relate to 1947. 

(Reference para 

Table No. 7 

Region-wise Split up of the total Employment and Employment of Women 

in 1951 and 1957 


3*1 


Serial 

Region 

1951 

1 1967 

No. 

Total 

Women 

% 

Total 

Women 

i % 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 8 

1 

Northern 

1,17,090 

1,477 

1*3 

1,32,185 

1,590 

1*2 

2 

India (Uttar 
Pradesh). 







N. W. India 

49,820 

3,627 

7*3 

69,252 

3,160 

4*6 


(Punjab 
Delhi, Ajmer, 




H.P. and 
Rajasthan) 






. 10-2 

3 

Western India 

4,80,011 

49,281 

10*3 

0,05,201 

61,941 4 

4 

(Bombew). 
Eastern India 
(Bihar, 

Orissa, Assam, 

13,67,972 

3,74,698 

27*4 

11,77,702 

) 

2,68,616 j 

22*00 






Tripura A 



i 


i 


5 

West Bengal) 
Central India 

1,21,444 

31,277 

1 

25*8 

1,35,669 

25,624 

[ 18-8 


(Madhya 

Pradesh). 





6 

Southern 

India 

1,94,386 

46,220 

23*8 

4,02,026 

r 28*6 

]:> 


(Madras, 





i ’ . 1 

iy. 


Andhra, 
Mysore and 
Coorg). 






j: r * V- u j£ 


4 * 1 ) . 
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